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INDIA AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 


HAT is to be the fate of India? 
This is a question that England, 
India and Russia are not yet ready to an- 
swer in a satisfactory manner, The great 
Northern bear is extending his arms and 
showing his teeth, and now is entrenched 
on the borders of India, and is sucking his 
claws and waiting for future events, to see 
whom he shall hug in a deathlike embrace, 
or whether it is best to remain quiet until 
there is another revolt in the English pos- 
Sessions, and then advance and trust to 
luck and diplomacy. India is a great and 
peculiar country, and no one can tell if the 
acters at be willing to exchange one task- 
9 


master for another, for no one pretends to 
doubt that one nation will be just as exact- 
ing as the other. The question will have to 
be decided at no distant day, and as the 
Mohammedans, Brahmans and Hindoos 
élect so will India go, for or against the 
English. There is not much to hope from 
either nation, yet it seems to us that Great 
Britain is the best master, for her people 
have grown fat on the fruits of the land, and 
seem disposed to favor the natives as much 
as is consistent with a conquered country, 
while the Russians would be ravenous for 
plunder and spoil, The vexed question 
may be delayed for many years, and the 
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longer it is put off the better for India and 
her people, and the less blood will be shed. 
In this paper we propose to speak of 
some of the most noted animals of India, 
and in the next, of the people and its insti- 
tutions as they exist at the present time. 
The first in importance in the brute line is 
the lordly tiger, and we cannot do better to 
show the power of the beast than to quote a 
shooting scene, as described by an ardent 
sportsman. He writes :— 
There are two principal ways in Southern 
India of déstroying the jungle monarch. 
One is with beaters and elephants gathered 
in array to drive the game from his cover 
into the open; and the other method is sit- 
ting up all night over a “kill” (a dead cow 
or goat struck down by the tiger), and thus 
patiently waiting until he comes to finish 
the carcass, when at least one good shot is 
certain. The first of these processes is 
never adopted in jungle tracts, such as that 
of which I write in the Cochin country, 
simply because the thickets are so dense 
and vast that the quarry might travel all 
day at his best speed without once showing 
himself, The second, a more sure but iess 
exciting style, was the one adopted and car- 
ried out with much good luck in the instance 
I am about to describe. 
It was unfortunately only too little shoot- 
ing that we hard-working planters ever got, 
even when we lived, as in my case, in a dis- 
trict abundantly stocked with big game of 
all sorts. These soldier-sahibs, dwelling 
away to the northward in the beautiful 
slopes of the Himalayas, or in the fertile 
Deccan plains, could take six weeks’ leave 
of absence. almost whenever they liked, 
and naturally made large bags, while by 
sending home vivid accounts of these doings 
‘they have often given the British public an 
‘exaggerated idea of the sport in her maj- 
esty’s Indian Empire. But in truth to shoot 
big. game requires much care, time and ex- 
‘pense, in none of which were we planters 
able to be lavish. Consequently we did our 
shooting when and where we could, coming 
‘upon a Sambur here and there, or sitting up 
‘for a night in a tree over the dead body of a 

cow, which some prowling tiger had slaugh- 
‘tered. It was for such a purpose that 1 
“once started to- make a moenlight expedi- 


tion to a patch of tangled jungle which 
crowned the rocky summit of a big hill 
overlooking our coffee gardens. At this 
spot, only eight hours before, a herd of the 
smooth-coated Indian kine had been feeding 
under care of a native shepherd boy, when, 
not dreaming of any lurking foe, and intent 
only on the succulent spear and lemon 
grass, a young heifer had strayed from her 
fellows, and passing along the edge of the 
shola was sprung upon and killed outright, 
the herd boy and his charges flying for their - 
lives down the mountain side to the home- 
stead. It usually falls to the lot of English- 
meno to avenge such forays upon the tiger 
that makes them, and, the news having been 
brought in, myself and a comrade forthwith 
summarily condemned to death the striped 
terror of the jungles, and agreed to meet at 
night and ourselves execute the sentence, 
As darkness settled on the little encamp- 
ment, under the guidance of an agile old 
lowland shikaree, we took our way through 
the dense black jungle, tramping in and out 
of the watercourses which intersected our 
path to the foot of the mountain. For a 
little time we walked in silence, smoking 
and enjoying the cool of the evening, while 
our aforesaid guide stole on before us light- 
ly as a wraith, creeping round the tree- 
trunks and picking his path through the 
carpet of fallen leaves without making the 
least noise to betray his movements, After 
atime the ground began to slope upwards, 
and we were breasting a steep ascent of the 
precipitous hill, sometimes on hands and 
knees; but the top once reached we were 
amply repaid for our exertion by the loveli- 
ness of the scene at our feet. Moonlight in 
India renders beautiful the most common- 
place spots on the face of the globe. 
Nothing ugly can stand the fairy wand of 
the enchantress; the fairest prospects by 
day, under her influence, become more than 
ever fascinating. Below us, and extending 
as far as the eye could reach, spread the 
great ownerless jungle of one of the wildest 
regions of Lower India, a mighty tract of 
virgin forest, expanding on all sides in deep 
green undulations, the ranks of its mighty 
army of giant trees broken only by a patch 
or two of bare rocks here and there, or the 
serpentine course of a river that ran broken- 
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ly under the moonlight, now widening into 
a glittering silent pool, and anon weaving a 
narrow thread of silver under the shadow 
of the trees. Not a sound could be heard 
from the edge of the rocky plateau where 
we stood leaning on our guns, except the 
deep-belling note of a sambur deer echoing 
up from the valley, and making the succeed- 
ing silence seem even yet more deep. 

For some minutes we drank in the fresh, 
cool air of the mountain top, and then in 
obedience to the impatient géstures of the 


.shikaree, proceeded upon our march to a 


clearing some couple of hundred yards far- 
ther along the ridge, making as little noise 
possible, for we were now in the enemy’s 
territory. The place where the kill had 
taken place was a wonderfully “tigerish” 
one — a grassy level of a few hundred yards, 
fringed on the upper side by a long strip of 
thick jungle which ran over the brow of the 
hill into the neighboring valley, and bisected 
by a deep stone nullah, high banked, and 
doubtless filled by a foaming torrent in the 
wet. season, but now boasting only the 
smallest trickle of white water, finding its 
way amid a disproportionately large bed of 
sand and loose bowlders. Proceeding cau- 
tiously along in the deep gloom of the jungle 
we soon saw the dead body of the slaugh- 
tered cow, lying in full moonlight, and most 
strange and “uncanny” it looked. But our 
native guide, whispering that we were 
already late, now glanced round, and select- 
ing a neighboring tree, signed to us that we 
should climb into it. Nothing loth —for 
the shadows of the jungle were fearfully 
dark, and the tiger was as my comrade said 
in my ear “overdue”—we were speedily 
aloft and safely perched in the hollow of a 
deep fork commanding a good view of the 
dead heifer, 

Our rifles loaded and arranged, we pro- 
ceeded to brace our nerves to an iron-clad 
calm, while enjoying the contrast of bright 
white light and deep shadows on the plateau 
before our eyes. But the suspense of wait. 
ing soon became very hard to bear, every 
rustle in the jungle, every chirrup of a 
cricket made us grip our guns under the im- 
pression that the enemy was at hand. Roy- 
alty, however, at home, is not to be hurried, 
and the beast took his own time. 


The old shikaree tells a good story of 
this midnight watching, which also illus- 
trates an Indian superstition. He asked his 
native hunter on one occasion whether it 
was true that he had sat up for a tiger by 
the body of a man who had been killed. 
The native nodded, and in a whisper, steal- 
ing a glance along the margin of the jungle, 
pausing to listen now and then for a few 
seconds, said it was in the hot weather five 
years ago, and he had gone home to his 
native village in Mysore with some rupees 
saved, and arifle. He had been idle fora 
few days, when news came one morning to 
the head man that a woman had seen a fakir 
stricken down by a tiger not a mile from his 
door. From what the woman told, the tiger 
was recognized as a well-known man-eater, 
one that had long been the dread of the 
lonely stretch of road he haunted, the beast 
being supposed to live protected by the 
souls of people he had killed. Nevertheless, 
the huntsman determined to shoot him if 
possible; said his prayers and loading his 
gun with two bullets, when evening came 
went out to avenge the poor pilgrim. It 
was such a night as ours, with a bright 
moon and no sound anywhere, and he soon 
reached the spot and climbed into a tree di- 
rectly over the dead body, which was lying 
horribly mangled and torn, with its face 
downwards in the grass. “I was not 
afraid,” said the shikaree, “ But I longed for 
the tiger to come, and I had not been in my 
tree for ten minutes when some peacocks at 
roost in the jungle began to chatter and cry, 
thus showing he was moving. A very little 
while longer and he stole out of the deep 
shadow as silently as the moon emerges 
from behind a cloud, creeping forward to 
begin his meal on the body in the grass be- 
low. I made sure of killing him, and only 
waited to fire until he came a little closer. 
What I 'm going to say, sahib, you will not 
believe, but it is as true as that I am here 
that when the tiger had arrived within ten 
yards 5f the body, and my finger was just 
pressing the trigger, the dead man slowly 
turned himself over, and raising one of 
his shattered arms, pointed to me for as 
long a time as it would take to count ten; 
whereupon the tiger with a deep growl 
bounded back to the jungle. Fora moment 
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or two my heart was as cold as the dew on 
the barrel of my Candahar rifle; but soon 
my blood moved again, and I was more than 
ever determined to shoot the tiger in spite 


of the evil spirits who seemed to care for, 


him. Twice more, sahib, did the lean, man- 
gy beast come out of the jungle, all hungry 
for the feast, and each time the horribly 
mangled fakir sat up and pointed at me in 
the moonlight. At last, when the tiger had 
gone away for the third time, I came down 
from the tree, and, with the hunting-knife 
which hung at my belt, cut two strong bam- 
boo pegs, and, with these, fastened down to 
the ground the broken and crushed hands 
of the poor victim; then taking up my posi- 
tion again, waited the next appearance of 
the tiger.. This is a!l my story, sahib. The 
man-eater came once more from the gloom 
and crawled up slowly to the dead pilgrim, 
who writhed ineffectually to free his hands. 
For a minute the tiger watched, and then, 
hungry with waitiog, seeing no, warning 
sign, sprang upon his benefactor with a roar 
like the thunder'of a bursting monsoon. I 
hit him hard, so that he fell helpless, and 
sliding down from my seat, I waiked up to 
the beast as he was rolling over and kick- 
ing, and killed him with a shot through the 
head.” 

It was my companion who recalled this 
story, and his version may be a little off the 
lines of the original, tut with our faculties 
at their utmost tension, we almust seemed 
to hear the crackling of human bones and 
the rasping of the great monster’s tongue, 
on the flesh of his prey in the manner the 
tale had called. so vividly before us. But 
nothing yet occurred. The delightful quiet 
of the evening sky was broken only by the 
familiar voices of the forest, grown so com- 
mon to our sense of hearing that they were 
now hardly perceptible. Every twig had its 
humming night-performer, every blade of 
grass or loose stone was an orchestra for a 
chorus of winged insect musicians adding 
to the general murmuring. Now and again 
the black monkeys in a tall tree in the 
valley below appeared troubled by dread- 
fully bad dreams of wandering panthers or 
gliding snakes, and disturbed the universal 
peace by a sudden chorus of barking. 
Overhead the leaves made a fairy tracery 


against the purple vault of heaven spangled 
with glittering constellations, and a shooting 
star flashed occasionally across the vault, 
dragging after it a pale streamer of saffron 
light. 

Suddenly the cold, black, nervous fingers 
of the shikarree tightened on my arm, and | 
could feel his agitation, though he was in. 
visible, for at this moment the moon went 
behind a fleet of light, fleecy clouds sailing 
up from the westward before the faint mid- 
night wind. My own hands closed on my 
rifle, while eyes and ears were strained in- 
effectually to see or hear anything in the 
gloom, and heart and breathing were kept 
under close control to prevent the possibil 
ity of any sound escaping. How long this 
tension was preserved it is difficult to say, 
but in perhaps forty seconds the windward 
edge of the cloud shrouding the moon 
turned silvery with light, and another sec- 
ond or two saw the great shield of silver 
ride out triumplantly into space. Instantly 
all eyes were turned to the “kill” at our 
feet, and there, his approach announced by 
the crackling of «a single twig or the dis 
placement of one pebble, stood our quarry, 
his royal livery of striped gold and black 
showing with wonderful richness in the 
clear glimmer of the stars; one monstrous 
paw planted firmly on the swelling flank of 
the dead kine, and the imperial jowl already 
at work “muzzling” under the creature’s 
body for the trickle of blood yet welling 
from the ugly gashes in its neck. Then the 
royal beast, giving way to his appetite, tore 
along gobbet of flesh from the shoulder, 
and was setting himself down to a comfor 
table evening’s repast.. But he rever said 
grace after that meal. I saw my friend’s 
rifle go to his shoulder as the tiger turned 
his broadside for a moment, and the next 
a tongue of flame leaped forth, and the 
sharp crack of the rifle hushed every wild 
thing in the forest, while its own echoes 
rolled away among the distant hills to right 
and left. 

It was clearly a hit, for we noticed the 
bullet “plump ” on the mark and heard the 
short, sharp, angry growl, which responded’ 
like an echo to the shot, and when the 
smoke drifted off through the branches we 
perceived “stripes” limping away badly 
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wounded, in the direction of a nullah or deep 
watercourse thirty yards over the dead 
grass. Into this he was hastening just as | 
got a good sight upon him, and my ball 
taking him in the back, made him leap high 
jn the air and plunge, apparently dead, into 
the corinda-bushes. My companion — ever 
impetuous — was down to the ground and 
running after him quick as thought. Fol- 
jowing, but keeping a ready finger on the 
trigger to meet any charge of the enemy — 


for nothing is more dangerous than a badly- 
wounded tiger — I was at the brink almost 
as soon as my comrade. “ Where is he?” 
was then the question, and for a moment 
we were uncertain ; but two stones thrown 
into a patch of dwarf bamboo elicited a fee- 
ble stir and a faint “ Waugh! waugh!” from 
the tiger, who actually endeavored to crawl 
up at us. Our rifles were on him as he 
made a feeble spring at the bank on which 
we stood; but he could, as we saw, do 
nothing, and, scratching ineffectively at the 


dry bushes on top, he fell back. It was 
now really pitiful to see the royal beast in 
his furious helplessness. He lay writhing 
for a space on a neck of smooth, sparkling 
sand, whining, and moaning in savage tones, 
our barrels always covering him, while he 
gnawed his great paws and dug the claws of 
his hinder legs into the soil, lashing the 
streamlet into foam with his tail. Then 
suddenly, as his end approached, perceiving 
the indignity of these actions, he screwed 


himself round to face us, and, half raising 
his massive head, glared at us with undying 
ferocity for a moment, then gave forth such 
a final roar as I hupe never to hear again. 
Crag and precipice-shook with it all around. 
It set the elephants trumpeting in the forest, 
and drove sleep for the night from the eyes 
of the black monkeys. While the savage 
cry still sounded I fired the coup de grace 
into his brain, and the strong neck of the 
jungle monarch bowed; death fell like a 
cloud upon the green glitter of his eyes, and 
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limp and harmless as the broken bushes 
around him, the terror of the forest, and the 
plunderer of the shepherd’s herds lay still ! 
We were safe enough after that second shot, 
but the shikarree was vexed with the rash- 
ness shown in descending the tree. “ Never 
go down from the machan to kill a tiger, 
sabib,” he said; unconsciously Irish, “ until 
you are pretty sure he is dead.” 

Powerful as the tiger is, a Ghoorka has 
been known to encounter the royal beast with 
but his keen and powerful kookery. He stands 
in front of the animal, and as it springs he 
leaps to the left, delivering as he does soa 
blow toward the tiger. As the reader is aware, 
all animals of the cat tribe attack by means 
of the paw; and so the tiger, in passing the 
Ghoorka, mechanically strikes at him. 

The man is well out of reach of the tiger’s 
paw, but it just comes within sweep of the 
kookery, and, what with the force of the 
tiger’s stroke, and what with the blow deliv- 
ered by the man, the paw is always disabled, 
and often fairly severed from the limb. 
Furious with pain and rage, the tiger leaps 
round and makes another spring at his little 
enemy. But the Ghoorka is as active as 
the tiger, and has sprung round as soon as 
he delivered his blow, so as to be on the 
side of the disabled paw. Again the tiger 
attacks, but this time his blow is useless, 
and the Ghoorka steps in and delivers at the 
neck or throat of the tiger a stroke which 
generally proves fatal. 

The favorite blow is one upon the back of 
the neck, because it severs the spine, and 
the tiger rolls on the ground a lifeless mass. 
For so fierce is the tiger’s fury, that, unless 
the animal is rendered absolutely powerless, 
rage supplies for a few moments the place 
of the ebbing life, and enables it to make a 
last expiring effort. All experienced hynt- 

ers know and dread the expiring charge of 
a wounded lion or tiger, and, if possible, 
hide themselves as soon as they inflict the 
death-wound. If they can do so, the animal 
looks round for its adversary, cannot see 
him, and at once succumbs; whereas if it 
can espy its enemy, it flings all its strength 
into one effort, the result of which is fre- 
quently that the man and the tiger are found 
lying dead together. 


dians are very fond, namely, the chase of 
the deer by means of the chetah, or hunting 
leopard. This animal is by no means the 
same species as the common leopard, from 
which it is easily distiaguished by its much 
larger legs, its comparatively bushy tail, and 
acrest or ridge of hair along the neck. It 
is not so much of a tree climber as the com- 
mon leopard, and though it can ascend a 
tree, very seldom does so. Whether the 
common leopard could be trained to catch 
deer is rather doubtful, The experiment 
has not been tried, probably owing to the 
fact that the chetah performs its part so 
well that there is no object in trying another 
animal, Chetahs are very docile creatures, 
and, when tame, seem to be as fond of no- 
tice as cats. Those which are used for the 
sport are led about by their attendants, 
merely having a cord round their necks, and 
are so gentle that no one is afraid to be near 
them. Lest, however, they might be irri- 
tated and in a moment of passion do mis- 
chief, they wear on their heads a sort of 
hood shaped something like the beaver of 
an ancient helmet. This hood is generally 
worn on the back of the head, but if the 
keeper should think that his charge is likely 
to be mischievous, he has only to slip the 
hood over the eyes, and the animal is at 
once rendered harmless. 

When the hunters go out in search of 
deer, the chetahs are taken on little flat- 
topped carts, not unlike the costermonger’s 
barrows of the streets. Each chetah is 
accompanied by its keeper, and is kept 
hooded during the journey. When they 
have arrived within sight of deer, the keeper 
unhoods the animal and points out the prey. 
The chetah instantly slips off the cart, and 
makes its way toward the deer, gliding along 
on its belly like a serpent, and availing itself 
of every bush and stone by which it can 
hide its advance. When it can crawl no 
closer, it marks out one deer, and springs 
toward it in a series of mighty bounds. 
The horsemen then put their steeds to the 
gallop, and a most exciting scene ensues. 
The elephants of India have attracted 
much attention, In every herd the males 


_are given to fighting with each other for the 


possession of the females, and it often hap- 


- There is another sport of which the In. 


pens that a male, who for some time has 


i 

| 
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reigned supreme, is beaten at last. Furi- 
ous with rage and disappointment, he leaves 
the herd and ranges about by himself, de- 
stroying in his rage everything which op 
poses him. In this state he is called a 
rouge elephant by the English, and saun by 
the natives. Now, furious and dangerous 
as is the saun, he is always a splendid ani- 
mal, scarcely inferior indeed to the master 
elephant ofthe herd. The elephant-hunters, 
therefore, are always glad to hear of a saun, 
and take measures to capture so valuable a 
prize. 

They possess several female elephants, 
called koomkies, which are used as decoys, 
and, strangely enough, take the greatest in- 
terest in capturing the saun. When the 
hunter goes out on his expedition, he takes 
with him at least two koomkies, and some- 
times three, if the saun should happen to 
be a very large one; and in all cases he 
takes care that the koomkies shall not be 
much smaller than the saun. 

The hunters, furnished with ropes and 
the other apparatus for securing the saun, 
lie flat on the koomkies’ backs, cover them- 
selves with a large dark cloth, and proceed 
toward the place where the saun was last 
seen, Often the koomkies carry in their 
trunks branches of trees, which they hold in 
such a manner as to prevent their intended 
captive from seeing that they carry anything 
on their backs. The saun, seeing them 
approach, loses some of his fury, and thinks 
that he is in great good fortune to meet with 
females over whom he can rule as he had 
done before. He is so delighted with this 
idea that he fails to perceive the hunters, 
who usually slip off behind a tree as they 
near him, but sometimes boldly retain their 
post. 

The koomkies then go up to the saun and 
begin to caress him, one on each side, and 
sometimes another in front of him, when 
three decoys are employed. They caress 
him, make much of him, and gradually bring 
him near a stout tree, where they detain 
him. The hunters then creep under the 
huge animal, and pass stout ropes round 
his fore-legs, binding them tightly together, 
being aided in this by the decoys, who 
place their trunks so that their masters can- 
not be seen, and sometimes even assist him 


by passing the rope when he cannot conven 
iently reach it. 

The fore-legs being secured, the hunter 
places round the elephant’s hind-legs a pair 
of strong fetters. These are made of wood 
and open with a hinge of rope, They are 
studded inside with sharp iron spikes, and, 
when clasped round the feet of the elephant, 
are fastened to the trunk of the tree with 
strong ropes. 

The elephant being now made fast, the 
hunters creep away, and are followed by the 
koomkies, who receive their masters on 
their necks, and go off, leaving the unfor- 
tunate saun to his fate. If he was furious 
before, he is tenfold more so when he has 
to add to disappointment the sense of con- 
finement, and the knowledge that he has 
been tricked. He screams with rage, tears 
branches off the trees, pulls up the grass by 
the roots and flings it about, and even tries 
to break the rope which holds him to the 
tree, or to pull up the tree itself by the roots, 
The spikes with which the wooden fetters 
are lined give him such pain that he is soon 
forced to desist, and, wearied out with pain 
and exertion, he becomes more quiet. On 
the following day the same men and ele- 
phants come to him, and bring him a little 
food ; and so they go on until he has learned 
first to endure, and afterward to desire their 
presence. When they judge him to be 
sufficiently tamed, strong ropes are fastened 
to his legs, and attached tu the koomkies, 
and, the ligatures round his feet being re- 
moved, he is marched off to his new quar- 
ters. 

Sometimes he resists on finding his limbs 
at liberty. In such cases the koomkies 
drag him along by the ropes, while a large 
male pushes him on from behind, some- 
times using his tusks by way of spurs. 
When he has been taken to his abode he is. 
treated with firm but kind discipline, and is 
so effectually tamed, that in a few months 
after he was ranging wild about the forest 
he may be seen assisting to convey a re- 
fractory brother to his new home. 

The intelligence of the koomkies is really 
wonderful, and they take quite as much in- 
terest in the pursuit as their masters. Cap- 
tain Williams mentions an instance where a 
gentleman had purchased a koomkie not 
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knowing her to be such. The mahout or 
driver would not mention her capacity, be- 
cause he very much preferred the ease and 
comfort of a gentleman’s establishment to 
the dangers and hardships of a hunter’s life. 
The wealthy natives of the neighborhood 
would not mention it, because each of them 
hoped to buy the animal for himself at a 
less price than would be asked for a koom- 
kie. 

One day the animal was missing, and did 


not return for several days. However, she 
came back, and was harnessed as usual for 
a walk. When she came toa certain spot 
she became restive, and at last dashed into 
the jungle, where she brought her master to 
a fine saun, whom she had crippled by fast- 
ening a chain round his fore-legs. 

In Nepal the natives adopt a very dan- 
gerous mode of elephant-hunting. They go 
to the hunt on elephants, and furnish them- 
selves with very strong ropes, one end of 


which is made fast to the riding elephant, 
and the other furnished with a slip-knot, to 
which is attached a line by which the noose 
can be relaxed. They give chase to a herd, 
and, selecting a suitable animal, the hunter 
dexterously flings the noose upon the head 
of the beast just behind its ears and on its 
brows. The elephant instinctively curls up 
its trunk, whereupon the noose slips fairly 
over its head. The hunter then checks the 
pace of his elephant, so that the noose is 


drawn tightly round the neck of the cap 
tured elephant and causes a partial choking. 
His speed being checked, another hunter 
comes up and flings a second noose, so that 
by their united force the captive can be 
strangled if necessary. Sometimes, when 
he is very furious, the hunters are obliged to 
render him insensible over and over again, 
before he can be induced to obey his new 
masters. The Nep&lese ambassador, Jung 
Bahadfr, was noted for his skill in this sport. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A LONG JOURNEY. — FAREWELL TO SAN DIEGO. — 
EN ROUTE TO RANCHE REFUGI’.— A VAQUERO AND BULL.-—- THE 
BONELY ADOBE HOUSE, AND A PRAIRIE-FLOWER.— THE MOUNTAIN 
LION. — LEWEY IS AGAIN IN LOVE.—AN INTERRUPTION TO A MID— 
NIGHT COURTSHIP. — THE THREAT.— WILD INDIANS ON THE TRAIL, 


WE. were in no hurry to start on our long and dangerous journey to 
Ranche Refugio, for it was the winter season, and sometimes the 
rain fell in torrents, so we knew the streams would be swollen, and danger- 
ous to cross. We had thought of obtaining passage in a sailing vessel 
bound up the coast, but none entered the harbor for several weeks, most of 
the ships being at San Francisco, lying there for security, while the north- 
east and southwest gales prevailed. One bark, the Don Quixote, came to 
an anchor at San Diego, and loaded with tallow for Callao. We could have 
shipped on board of her, and were urged to do so by the master, but Lewey 
had set his heart on being married, and I could not bear to disappoint his 
sanguine anticipations, and so the chance passed away, 

At one time we thought of taking an otter-hunter’s boat, and skirt along 
the coast, landing at night for shelter, but the people to whom 
we spoke on the subject, men who knew just what we would.have to en- 
s£ounter, protested against the scheme as being too dangerous and impracti- 
cable in the winter season, when gales were frequent, and the surf fearful. 
They said we might be capsized, or driven to sea, in a sudden squall, before 
we could make a landimg, and that no boat could live in such waves as 
were prevalent between San Diego and Santa Barbara. t 

Jack was in no hurry for us to leave the shelter of the hide-house. He was 
accustomed to our society, and knew that he would miss us when we took 
our departure for good. He talked to us with all the seriousness of a 
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father ow the unwise course we had marked out, and declared that no good 
would come of it, he was sure. We were welcome to remain with him as 
long as we desired, and do no work unless it suited us. But all his argu- 
ments were lost, and at last he spared his breath, as he saw that no im- 
pression was made on our plans. 

It was rarely that we heard from the North. Once in a while a courier 
would arrive with despatches for the alcalda, but no battles were reported, 
excepting a few slight skirmishes with Captain Fremont and his explorers, 
on the shores of San Francisco Bay, or the banks of the Sacramento River. 
But it was stated that General Castro had the Americans just where he 
wanted them, and that the whole gang of invaders would soon be captured. 
We did not think there was much probability of a long struggle, as we 
hoped the Californians would remain neutral during the war, as Captain 
Graham, of Santa Cruz, advised, and so we went on with our preparations 
for departure, just as though the country was at peace. 

We had much to do before we commenced our journey, and many things 
to pick up. We found at one of the hide-houses two light rifles, which 
some trappers had left there years before, and never called for. They were 
in good order, and needed only a little oil to work perfectly. With them 
were bullet moulds and powder flasks. There was no trouble in securing 
caps and ammunition at the town, so that in this respect our equipment was 
complete. We purchased the rifles for the sum of ten dollars, and the sell- 
er thought he got a good price for the guns, as he never used them, prefer- 
ring the old-fashioned ship’s musket to any other firearm that was ever in- 
vented. Then we hunted up, by the aid of friends at San Diego, two pairs 
of small pistols, not of much use, except at close quarters, but, as tlfey 
were light, we thought it desirable to possess them. We made straps to 
sling our rifles over our shoulders when traveling, some strong belts to 
wear around our waists, for the purpose of securing our gold pieces, and 
bags of canvas to hold our discharge papers, the permits from General 
Castro, and letters of recommendation of Captain Fitch, addressed to peo- 
ple along the route. 

Our next business was to seek to purchase two mustangs and saddles, and 
this we were enabled to do, yet horses were cheap, and saddles dear. But 
our friend, the captain, had some old second-hand equipments, which he 
had taken for debts from drunken greasers, years before, and he let us 
have them at a cheap rate, lariats and all. We exercised our animals 
every day, after we obtained possession, and thus got accustomed to their 
ways, and enured ourselves to the use of the saddle. At night [we would 
let our horses feed on the grass near the hide-houses, or, rather, just back 
of them, for the country was then brilliant with a green covering, and the 
flowers were in full bloom in every direction, or where the sand was not too 
dense for them to obtain a little nourishment. ° 
. We were in high spirits over our anticipated excursion, as we thought of 
the pleasures of riding through the country, and seeing its wonders, camp- 
ing when we pleased, and moving on when it suited our convenience, our 
own masters, and under no one’s control. - But Scotch Jack was dissatisfied 
with all of our arrangements, and uttered ominous growls of warning as to 
the hardships we might have to encounter, “or he had a*much greater > 
preciation of the difficulties of the journey than we did. 
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It was near the first of April when all of our arrangements were com- 
pleted, and we were ready for the journey. The steady, heavy rains had 
ceased, but there were occasional showers night and morning. The whole 
country was verdant, and filled with the perfume of thousands of strange 
and brilliant-hued flowers. The gales had degenerated into soft breezes, 
that came from the north and west, invigorating’and healthy. The lungs 
seemed to expand under their influence, and we could bathe in the morning 
in the salt waters of the bay, stand on the soft sand, and inhale the delic- 
ious atmosphere, then go back to the hide-house, and create consternation 
in the mind of the kanaka cook at our desperate attack on the fried beef- 
steaks and coffee. 

The night before we were to leave, in consideration of the kindness we 
had received from every one on the beach, we resolved to give a farewell 
party to our old friends. We readily obtained Jack’s consent to the pro- 
ject, only stipulating that, as we were to be the hosts, it was necessary he 
should not boss operations, as he had done on one memorable occasion, 
and drank nearly all the punch before the indignant guests rose up, and 
smote him to the right and left, and then deposited him on the cool sand, 
as a warning against further exhibitions of selfishness. 

It was some time before we could get t':e Scotchman to promise that he 
would not interfere, but we had to consent to his petition for permission to 
make a speech, and sing one cf Burns’ songs. When this was arranged all 
the rest was clear work. We went around to the hide-houses, and person- 
ally invited the sailors and kanakas. All reluctantly agreed to come, al- 
though the keeper of the rival establishment said he ’d be blanked if he was 
going to any more shindies where one man did all the talking and drinking, 
and gave no one else a chance at the grog-tub. 

“ But this time,” we pleaded, “ Jack will not have the serving out of the 
punch. He will be anchored in achair like the rest of you, and we ’ll see 
that you have your full share when the mainbrace is spliced, if you will 
only come.” 

“You don’t know that Scotchman as well as me,” the hide-house keeper 
said. “ When it comes to drinkin’ and fightin’ he wants more than his 
share. Howsomever, bein’ as it is you, and ’cos you is about to up anchor, 
and sail away for foreign parts, I don’t mind if I comes over far a little 
while this cvenin’, just to see the boys, and help along the fun.” 

We sent up to San Diego for two gallons of aguardiente and some lem- 
ons, but took the precaution of despatching a different messenger from the 
kanaka we had previously entrusted with such a delicate duty, but it made 
no difference, the English sailor, who was called upon to go, getting more 
than half drunk on the way to the beach, so our package suffered a little de 
pletion on its passage to the owners. 

Jack was indignant at such rank treachery, and swore that there was not 
a person on the shore who was fit to be trusted with rum, excepting him- 
self, and that the next time an entertainment was given he would do the 
errand, and then all could depend upon him. 

When Lewey heard this remark he winked very seriously, but uttered 
never a word, for we knew that Jack had no fear of rum, and would attack 
it every time there was a chance for an encounter, and yet he was thrown 
by his enemy just as often as they came to close quarters. But the Scotch- 
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man never knew when he was vanquished, and still fought on, against des- 
perate odds, 

We made a nice punch, and at seven o’clock our friends had all assem- 
bled at the hide-house, bringing tin pots and chairs. Their eyes glistened as 
they fell upon the grog-tub, but all were patient, even if uneasy glances 
were cast upon Jack, as if-fearful that he might disappoint them at the last 
moment, and go in for more than his share of punch. 

But Jack behaved very weil, ali things considered, and, after we had 
given each person a liberal supply of liquor, and all had tasted and ap- 
proved, lighted their pipes, and prepared to listen, I stepped to the table, 
and made a short speech. 

“‘ Messmates and shipmates,” I said, “we are about to break ground, up 
anchor, and sail for other parts. Before we square away, and shape our 
course, let me, in behalf of Lewey and myself, return thanks for the sailor- 
like treatment we have received at your hands.” 

“Three cheers for the Jads,” roared Jack, and they were given with a 
will, and then all held out their tin pots for a further supply of punch. 

We complied with the mute, but significant appeal, and I continued my 
address. 

“ When we were threatened with arrest by a gang of land-lubber greasers 
you stepped to the front, and drove the scoundrels to their dens. We shall 
never forget it, and hope some day to again see you, and to once more fill 
the grog-tub,at our expense. ” 

There was a roar of applause, and, at its conclusion, Jack sprang to his 
feet, and replied to my speech. 

He said that he was an old man, and had knocked about the world for 
fifty-five years. He had served in line-of-battle ships, frigates, and in mer- 
chantmen, and he wanted it understood that better shipmates he had never 
fell in with than Lewey and myself. We reminded him of one of Burns’ 
songs, which he could not remember very well, but would try and sing it 
for the gratification of the company present, if any one desired him, and 
forthwith, without waiting for a vote on the subject, commenced howling 
_the old song, — 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


but the noise and confusion was so great that we could not see the con- 
nection between the song and ourselves, and, after Jack had yelled himself 
into an intense state of perspiration and thirst, there were loud calls for 
more punch, and thunders of applause for the song. 

We did not drink any of the mixture except once, in response to a toast 
honorable to ourselves, and to show that we were not too proud to share in 
the fun of the people on the beach. Had we refused to partake of a glass, 
in company with our guests, there would have been strong mutterings of 
discontent, and this we desired to avoid, wishing to leave a good impres- 
sion behind after we were gone. 

At nine o’clock the punch was entirely consumed, and wistful glances 
cast around the room for more. No person was intoxicated, but all had 
enough for one evening at least, and, when some of the kanakas commenced 
to yawn, and Jack proposed to sing another song, the people stole quietly 
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out of the room, and sought the seclusion of their own quarters for the 
night. 

The Scotchman looked around in a dazed sort of manner, as though won- 
dering why men should be so lacking in good taste, then blanked some 
one’s eyes to his heart’s content, and went to bed, while we cleared up the 
room, gave it a good airing, and turned in also, thinking of what kind of a 
place we should find to sleep in the next night, when on our journey. 

The following day was bright and pleasant. We were up at an early 
hour, had a good swim, fed our horses with a little barley, packed our blan- 
kets, dressed in fuil suits of Mexican clothes, — sombrero and leggings, 
spurs and knives, — and, after breakfast, saddled our animals, and then pre- 
pared to take leave of our old shipmate. 

“You know, boys,” the Scotchman said, as his voice grew husky, and 
his eyes moist, “that I is agin the whole thing. But you is bound to go, 
and so that ’s the end of it. But if you wants to come back your old bunks 
is ready for you at any time, and you will always find a friend in Scotch 
Jack.” 

“We know it, old shipmate,” we answered, “and perhaps we may return 
sooner than you expect. We shall leave all of our effects here, — chests 
and bedding,—and if you never hear from us consider the property your 
own. Use it just as yoa please. We make you our heir-at-law.” 

“I don’t care so much for the dunnage, lads, as I do for you,” was the 

answer. “Come back to me, and the chests may go to blankation. But,” 
and here the thoughtfulness and prudence of the Scot came in play, “ jist 
you put them sentiments of yours in writin’, and then everythin’ will be 
shipshape in case anythin’ should happen to you.” 
- We readily complied with the request. We drew up papers, stating that 
Jack was to inherit all of our property, in case of death, and called in the 
master of the rival hide-house to witness our signatures, and, after that duty 
was performed, the question arose, for the first time, what we should do 
with our dog Jack. The animal knew that we were making preparations 
for departure, and he was restless and anxious, for fear he would be left be- 
hind. He moved about the house, around it, and then returned and looked 
in our faces, as if he desired to speak, and express his sentiments, if he 
was to be deserted. In this respect he was almost human, and his bright 
black eyes pleaded for consideration at our hands, as dog never did before, 
it seemed to us. j 

“ Vot skall ve do vid him?” Lewey asked. “Vill ve takes him, or leaves 
him here vid our friend ?” 

“Ill look arter him, lads, if you desire me to do so,” the Scotchman 
said, but the dog did not notice the kindness expressed. He whined, and 
gazed at us in a pitiful way, and almost barked his head off, as I re- 
marked, — 

. “ He will be lots of company for us, and a good lookout nights, when we 
campout. Yes, let us take old Jack with us.” 

The dog uttered a series of joyful yelps, and made frantic efforts to reach 
my face, so that he could slobber kisses upon it, and, when he found that I 
was not inclined for such demonstrations of affection, turned his attention 
to Lewey, and the French lad received his full share of Jack’s expressions 
of delight. 
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So it was settled, and then we packed up in a bag a stock of pilot bread, 

some sugar and coffee, tin pots, salt, and a huge piece of old junk, all 
boiled, and ready for consumption, in case we should not encounter a 
ranche during a day’s journey After we had stowed all the articles on our 
horses, the members of the various hide-houses gathered around, and in- 
sisted upon shaking hands, and, as soon as we had done so, the Scotchman 
calied out for three cheers, and they were given with a will, and then we 
mounted our impatient mustangs, ambled down the road, and the last words 
we heard from the people was the fatherly advice of the master of the rival 
hide-house, as he yelled out, — 

“Boys, don’t you marry no greasers, or have anything to do with ’em. 
They is pizen.” 

We waved back a recognition of the intended kindness, and then we were 
loping along at a slow gait, and the dog was nearly crazy at the prospect of 
a journey. If he had known all he was to encounter it is quite probable he 
might have been disposed to remain on the beach, and live in idleness, the 
king of the whole tribe of dogs, being the best fighter of the lot, and there 
were some good ones. 

We knew something of the trail that led to Los Angeles, as we had made 
careful inquiries of couriers and vaqueros who had crossed the plains and 
mountains in summer and winter, and they had told us how to proceed by 
the shortest possible route. They said that the passage through the can- 
yons of the Sierra Madre Mountains was the worst part of the journey, and 
that in some places we would have to dismount, and lead our horses, as the 
trail was too difficult to ride. We were also advised to keep a sharp look- 
out for grisly bears, and mountain lions, and to shun both if possible, asa 
fight with either would not add to our renown in case of defeat. Of game 
there was an abundance, such as rabbits, deer, and quail, with an occasion- 
al rattlesnake thrown in, by the way of variety. We needed no words on 
the part of the couriers to avoid the latter on all occasions. We had seen 
quite enough to satisfy our curiosity while in California. There was no 
danger of starving if we could shoot with some degree of accuracy, or had 
hooks for catching fish, as all the streams were filled with trout, and no one 
but the Indians ever molested them. 

This last information had been timely enough to enable us to provide 
lines and hooks, in case we should find occasion to use them on the jour- 
ney, and we hoped that such would be the case, for we did not mean to 
travel rapidly, as time was no object with us, thinking that our fiancées could 
wait a few days, more or less, for us, and not be rendered uncomfortable, 
as wedding trousseaux, with girls of their position in society, were not ex- 
tensive or costly. An overskirt and one under-garment being all that was 
required, as a general thing. 

“ Dis,” said Lewey, as we struck the trail, and headed North, leaving the 
sleepy little town of San Diego in the rear, “is de sublimest of happiness. 
Now ve is panes and de vorld is afore us. Ve is our own masters. I could: 
shout vid joy.” 

I did n’t feel so excited, for, the truth was, I saw the dangers and trials of 
our journey much more vividly before us than my friend, whose happy na 
i ture was like mercury in a glass, — constantly going up and = and rare- 
q ly stationary for any length of time. 
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“If we should meet with a grisly bear, Lewey,” I asked, “ you would not 
attack it, I hope?” 

“ Vould n’t I?” was the indignant answer. “Vy, Jack and me 
could knock de vust bear in California end for end, and dink nothin’ 
of it.” 

I harbored doubts on the subject, but did not express them, as I knew 
that Lewey had made up his mind what he could do, and only reality would 
convince him tothe contrary, and so we loped along the narrow trail, in- 
dulging in conversation when in the mood, and walking our horses as soon 
as they showed the slightest signs of warmth. 

We left the last hacienda, a farm-house, where there were ten thousand 
cattle grazing near, all looking up at us in a strange, wild manner, and so 
threatening were their movements, because Jack had invaded their retreat, 
— they did not like his looks, thinking he was a strolling coyote, — that to 
save him from violence, and ourselves from a desperate charge, I dis- 
mounted, and took the dog on the pummel of my saddle, where he clung 
quite contentedly, as if he was aware of my kindness, and could appreciate 
it. 

The cattle were too much accustomed to horsemen to care for us, yet 
they knew we were strangers to that part of the country, and one lordly old 
bull, that had seen many a conflict, and beaten the young males time and 
time again, uttered an angry bellow, and moved slowly toward us, as if on 
an investigation. 

“Ve must quicken de pace,” said Lewey, “or de blanked bull vill be 
afoul of us, and carry avay our spars.” 

This was his nautical manner of expressing fear that the bull would 
knock us over, in case he should use his horns in desperate earnestness. 

Just as we were about to touch our horses with the spurs, out from the 
high chapparel and tall grass, on the side of the trail, burst a wild-looking 
ranchero, with long black hair, two-thirds Indian and the balance poor 
Mexican blood, mounted on a splendid mustang, that was quivering with 
life and excitement, under the stimulant of a pair of cart-wheel spurs, which 
jingled as the fellow rode toward us, circling a lariat around his head, and 
uttering fiendish shouts, whether of welcome or defiance we could not 
tell. 

“ Prenez garde,” whispered Lewey, forgetting his English for the mo- 
ment, and we would have halted, and awaited the approach of the vaquero, 
to see what his intentions were, but that confounded bull was near the 
heels of our horses,and we did not care to encounter the horns of the 
animal. 

We unslung our rifles, and laid them across our saddles, all ready for use, 
in case there was danger in that whirling lariat, but, whether the half-breed 
saw the motion, ordid not intend any demonstrations except those of a 
friendly nature, he swept past us like a whirlwind, and brought the reata 
‘down upon the rump of the angry brll, beating him’ until he changed his 
course, and was glad to seek shelter among the members of his harem. 

It was all done so quickly, and so easily, that we could not prevent a loud 
exclamation of approval. 

“ Bueno, senor,” we shouted, and the fellow grinned, and curled up his 
lariat on the pommel of his saddle, then removed his sombrero, and saluted 
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us with the grace and politeness of a prince of the royal blood of most any 
kingdom you might happen to think of. 

“ Buenos dias, senors,” the ranchero said, as he advanced, and reined up 
alongside of us. ‘The bull is apt to be troublesome to strangers, but a 
few blows on his flanks are enough to teach him a lesson for a short time. 
If it had not been for your dog he would have failed to notice you.” 

We returned his salutation, and re-slung our rifles over our shoulders, 
as we saw that he had no evil intentions respecting ourselves. We also 
thanked the man for his services, not that there was much danger, for we 
could have easily kept out of the animal’s way by spurring our steeds to 
full speed. 

“Where are you from? and what is the latest news?” the stranger 
asked. 

“We left San Diego this morning, and are bound for Los Angeles,” 
was our answer. “There is no news in town, except that queros are a lit- 
tle dearer, and tallow is firmer,” giving him news that we hoped would 
please him. 

“ That is good,” he said. “I shall kill many cattle this spring, and I ’d 
like to get much money for the hides and tallow. Is there any news of the 
war? I hear that there is trouble between Mexico and the States. Do 
you know anything of the matter?” 

“Only rumors,” was our ready answer. “We trust the cloud will soon 
blow over. Mexico is a great nation, and her people are very brave. She 
can afford to be magnanimous toward the United States.” 

“ Si, senor, it is true,” and the man’s face was expressive of pleasure at 
the compliment. “Is either of you senors an Americano?” 

“Oh, no,” was Lewey’s ready response. “ We are both French, and like 
California so well that we expect to remain here all of our days.” 

** That is bueno,” the ranchero said. “ But, as you are traveling through 
the country, of course you have papers from the authorities permitting you 
todo so. If not too much trouble I should like to see your documents. I 
have been told to be on the lookout for all who journey to and fro.” 

“There is a paper from the alcalda of San Diego,” Lewey remarked, 
“ asking aid for us in case we need it. Read, if you please,” and the doc- 
ument was handed to the ranchero, who looked it all over, even to the seal 
of the official, but, as he could not comprehend a word that was written on 
the paper, it was passed back to us in a grand and dignified manner, just as 
if the half-breed was an intelligent scholar. Any piece of writing would 
have answered as well, as far as the vaquero was concerned. A written 
document was a mystery in his eyes, and yet he would not let us know that 
he was incapable of understanding all that passed his examination. . 

“ The paper is correct, senors,” the Mexican said. “ Pardon me for ask- 
ing for it. I wish that you had time to go to the casa, and partake of 
refreshments.” 

We shook our heads, and intimated that we had not the time, and hoped 
to see him some other day. 

“ Then perhaps the senors have a piece of tobacco that they can spare?” 
asked the ranchero, in a polite tone, and with a profound bow. 

‘We had a good stock on hand for our pipes, but did not let the fellow see 

all that we possessed, as we feared it might excite his cupidity, so we cut a 
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large piece from a hand, and the man was just as well satisfied as if we had 
given him a pound. 

We asked about our route, and were told to follow the trail, that we 
should find an abundance of water at the various springs, at the foot of the 
mountains, and were advised to avoid large herds of cattle, if possible, or 
else keep our dog out of sight, as the animals did not like perros, as a gen- 
eral thing. Then we waved our hands, and said “ Adios,” and separated, 
first depositing Jack on the ground, to his great delight, as the bullocks 
were some distance from us, and no longer paying the least attention to 
our party. 

“A very courteous ranchero,” I said, as we rode along, and, looking 
back, waved our sombreros at the stranger, who returned the salute, and 
then disappeared in the chapparel. 

“ So courtzous dat de scamp vould hab cut our throats for de tobacco vot 
ve hab vid us, if ve had not been armed,” Lewey remarked, with a sneer at 
my estimation of character. “You don’t know de greasers yet, and you 
von’t till you is dead.” 

“At least it was lucky that we had our papers to show him,” I 
remarked. 

“Vot good did dat do?” was the question. “He cannot read or vite, 
and anyding vid de letters on ’’em answer for him. If he had vanted to 
fight I was all prepared for him,” which was quite true, but still I 
was glad that Lewey’s great readiness in killing people was not 
tested, for I did not think it pleasant to shoot Mexicans, and ride off 
laughing at the feat. 

“You noticed,” said my friend, “dat I stated ve vas both French. I 
does dat ’cos de Americanos is not in de good oder jist at dis time. But de 
Frenchman, he respected eberywhere, for de France is a great nation, and 
all love him.” 

As his impudence was so sublime I let it go unchecked, but readily 
agreed that I would pass as a countryman of his where we deemed it ad- 
visable to conceal my nationality. 

About twelve o’clock we came to a spring of running water located near 
some trees, at the foot of a high hill, where the pasturage was good. Here 
we determined to halt for a time, eat our dinners, and feed our horses. We 
unsaddled the beasts, and piqutted them by the aid of lariats, so they could 
not return to the town, and then built a fire, made a pot of coffee, and ate 
some of the salt beef and pilot bread we had brought with us, Not a house 
or a human being was in sight. We were in one of the wilds of California, 
yet better land, or a finer location for a farm, could not have been found in 
the whole State, as the grass was rich and luxuriant, and the water supply 
ample, at that season of the year. I suppose all that portion of territory is 
now cultivated, and covered with fields of grain, and orchards of oranges, 
figs, and lemons, and vineyards of grapes. But the solitude was oppressive 
at that time, and, after we had smoked our pipes, and rested, we were glad 
to once more resume our journey in search of pleasanter places. 

As we rode away, still following the trail, we saw a number of deer on 
one of the hills, and seemingly indifferent to our presence. Lewey wanted 
to have a shot at one of them, but I coaxed him to let them alone, as we 
did not need food, and could not very well carry a carcass to our next halt- 
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ing place. I told him we should have plenty of chances to get all the deer 
we desired, if he would only have patience, and, for a wonder, he acquiesced 
in my views, and saved his powder and shot. 

The sun was warm, but a fresh breeze was blowing from the high moun- 
tains, seen in the far distance, and we loped on at an easy pace, so that we 
would not tire our horses and Jack, although the latter displayed no sign of 
fatigue, but bounded along cheerfully, smelling of every suspicious bush, or 
high chapparel, always on the watch for game, or something that wanted a 
little brush, in the shape of a fight. He looked upon the journey as a pic- 
nic, gotten up for his especial benefit, and, when we drew rein, and walked 
our horses, glanced up at us, his eyes expressing the fun that he was hav- 
ing in our company. Once in a while he saw asneaking coyote or deer, 
and, ambitious of renown, started off in chase, as if confident of overtaking 
all that he pursued, but a sharp whistle or word brought him back, wagging 
his tail, as if to tell us that it was only his fun, and he did not mean any- 
thing by it. He seemed aware that it was wrong, and would do so no more, 
yet forgot his good resolutions in ten minutes, and would rush with angry 
growls for something that was more fleet of foot than himself. 

As the day declined we began to look fora place to camp for the night, 
where there was water and wood, but, when we had climbed a hill, and 
gazed down in the valley below, saw an adobe house, and smoke in front of 
it, and a woman bending over a fire. 

# Dere am de blessed signs of civilization,” said Lewey. “A voman and 
a petticoat. | De one goes vid de udder. Alons, mon ami, ve is in de luck 
all de time. Ve skall hab a place to stop for de night. Let me speak to 
her de fust, ’cos you has not de perlite vays of de great French nation.” 

We descended the hill at a walk, as we did not wish to be too abrupt in 
calling on strangers, and, as we approached the house, the woman heard 
the footsteps of our horses, looked up, and then darted into the building, 
and banged too the door, as she happened to own one. That was a sure 
signal she was afraid of us, or doubted the honesty of our intentions in thus 
intruding on her privacy. 

A cur came bounding around the corner of the house, —a cross between 
a coyote and a sheep-dog, —and made adash at Jack, but our game little 
animal uttered a growl of defiance, seized the canine by his neck, gave 
him one rough shake, and then the stranger uttered a howl of regret that he 
had made such an attack, put his tail between his legs, and ran away, and, 
when at a safe distance, stopped and barked at us. He imagined for a mo- 
ment that a mountain lion had been encountered by mistake. 

- We dismounted from our horses, tied them to a post near the doorway, 
and then Lewey opened a conversation with the female of the house, en- 
deavoring, in his usual seductive way, to assure her that we had no evil 
intentions. 

“ Senorita,” he cried, as he pounded on the door, “we are amigos. You 
We intend no harm. We are have lost 
our way.” 

There was no response to this touching appeal, and Lewey looked a little 
discouraged, but still did not relinquish all hope that he might induce the 
woman to communicate with him. 

_ “Will you not speak to us?” the French lad exclaimed. “We are trav- 
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elers, and the best of Catholics, and respect women next to the saints,” and 
still the lady of the house showed no signs of relenting, and, just as my 
friend was about to tempt her with some more pretty words, we heard the 
sharp click of a gun-lock, and, glancing around, saw that we were covered 
by a musket, enormous in its proportions, as far as length and bore were 
concerned, and at the stock of the gun was a villainous-looking face, and 
the uncombed, long hair of a dark, dirty, wrinkled, half-breed greaser. 

“ Vamous,” said the owner of the gun, a flint-lock concern, that would 
carry about half a pound of buckshot, and powder in proportion, and, con- 
found the fellow, he held the musket perfectly steady, and covered us in 
such a manner that one of us would have been blown all to pieces had the 
man fired in our direction. 

Jack made a motion to rush on the Mexican, and give him a sample of 
his jaws, but we called to the dog, and forced him to lie down, and wait for 
fresh negotiations. 

“ Amigo,” said Lewey, who would not show the slightest fear, although I 
have no doubt he felt a little tribulation in the presence of that awful blun- 
derbuss, “ put up your gun, and join us in a friendlysmoke. We have some 
nice cigarettes, and know that a caballero like yourself will enjoy 
them.” 

“Who are you?” asked the greaser, apparently willing to listen to rea- 
son, for he removed the gun from his shoulder, and the scowl left his 
face. 

“ We are travelers on our wayto Los Angeles,and would stop here to- 
night, if it please you and the lady of the house.” 

“ You are not agents of the government then? You do not come here to 
spy out my possessions so that a tax can be laid on them” asked the 
Mexican. 

“No; we are gringos, and you have nothing to fear from us,” was Lew- 
ey’s ready answer. 

“ What country do you belong to? You are not Mexicans. That I can 
tell by your words,” the half-breed said, as he grounded the stock of his for- 
midable gun, and took a step forward. ’ 

“ We are Francia marineros, and traveling through the country for the 
sake of seeing it. We have no money, but a little tobacco, and a gentle- 
man like yourself shall share it.” 

“ Where is Francia?” asked the greaser. “I have heard of Americano 
and Inglaterra, but no other country, except Mexico, the powerful.” 

“France,” cried the indignant Lewey, “is the greatest country in the 
world, and has more soldiers and ships than there are cattle upon wy 
plains. It is the land of the great Napoleon.” 

“ Never heard of him,” was the réply. “Was he a ranchero? Did he 
own many horses and cattle?” 

For a moment Lewey was speechless with astonishment and disgust. 
He had to lean against the hitching-post for support, and his breathing was 
laborious, as he looked at me in a mute appeal for help to find words where- 
in he could express his consternation that there lived a man, forty years of 
age, or more, who had never heard of the deeds and battles of the “Great 
Napoleon.” 
_ “Napoleon,” I said, coming to the relief of my friend, in a timely man- 
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ner, “ owned many horses and mules, and, when the latter Gane on him, 
the great man vamoused the ranche.” 

“ Now you dink dat is funny, don’t you?” asked my French friend, ina 
low tone, for we did not care to let the Mexican hear us speak English. 

I did not answer the question, for the owner of the premises laid his gun 
one side, touched his broad, stiff-brimmed sombrero, and said, with the 
grace which even a beggar of Spanish descent can assume, — 

“ You are welcome, senors. Such as the house affords is at your dispos- 
al. All that I possess is yours, to do with as you please. Stay as long as 
you wish, and return when you desire. The door will always be open for 
my friends. And now I will try one of your cigarettes, if you have no 
objections.” 

We gave him several. He lighted one, and smoked away with evident 
relish, while we proceeded to unsaddle our horses, and to stow our blankets 
and traps in an adobe store-room, where there was barley in bags, hens and 
hides, and such odds and ends as a man who is isolated from all civilization 
would be likely to accumulate in the course of many years. The Mexican 
did not offer to lend us a helping hand. It was none of his business how 
guests arrived or departed. He furnished shelter, and such food as he was 
able to procure, but the labor of removing saddles, or putting them on 
horses, was something he did not care toincur. It was not the custom of 
the country, unless the host kept half a dozen vaqueros in his employ, to 
look after cattle, and perform odd jobs of work. 

We piquetted our mustangs where the grass was good, and then returned 
to the Mexican, still squatting near the fire, and throwing his whole soul 
into the enjoyment of smoking, so it was evident he had not tasted tobacco 
for many a day. 

“ Senor,” I said, as we joined him, “do you not think that you had better 
allay the fears of the lady of the house? We noticed that she fled at our 
approach, and perhaps she will be pleased to learn that we are friends and 
not enemies. Her anxiety must be intense.” 

“Diablo,” he answered. “I had forgotten the women. They passed 
from my mind like the smoke from my nostrils. I will call them,” and then 
he raised his voice, and shouted, so that all could hear him, “ Senora 
Juana, Senorita Florencia, come forth. We have. friends here who will be 
glad to see you.” 

The door was unbarred, after a moment’s hesitation, and then a dirty- 
looking, half-breed woman, without shoes, feet that were hard and dry, and 
stiff with dirt, clothed in a skirt and under-garment, came out of the house, 
and saluted us with a half-shy, half-sullen glance, as though she was not 
‘prepared to welcome or repudiate us until better acquainted. 

' We knew the customs of the country, also the weaknesses of its women, 
and, when we saw that we were not greatly admired, I arose, removed my 
hat, and proffered the senora a bunch of cigarettes, with the request that 
she would take them as a token of our appreciation and respect. 

The frown left her brow, and a more agreeable expression took its place. 
She lighted one of the cigars, and joined us in a quiet smoke, but the eyes 
of her husband were fixed on that bunch of cigarettes like a hungry animal’s 


on food that is beyond its reach, and we feared he monet sale AOR. 
and violence. 
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“ Where is Florencia?” asked the Mexican. “ Why comes she not out 
to welcome our distinguished guests ?” 

“She is timid,” was the answer. “She fears to meet the eyes of 
strangers.” 

“The senors are good caballeros, and will harm no one,” the husband 
said. “Go and tell her that a Mexican gentleman has offered shelter to 
travelers, and that his family should second the proffer of hospitality.” 

Lewey winked at me as we heard this grandiloquent address. I glanced 
at the surroundings, and mentally calculated that everything within sight 
was not worth one hundred dollars, and yet the greaser was assuming the 
airs of a grandee of Spain, with millions at his command. 

The woman finished her cigarette in a cool, contented manner, then arose, 
and entered the house. We could hear a little struggle, a few shrill whis- 
pers, and at last the wife dragged forward a young girl, who held back, and 
averted her face, as if ashamed of being picked to pieces by two men she 
had never met before. We were a little amused at the scene, and did not 
take much notice of the girl until she turned her head to steal a look at us, 
half in surprise and half in fear. Then we leaped to our feet, removed our 
hats, and bowed low before the prettiest little half-caste specimen of femi- 
ninity that we had seen for many a day, as she was dazzling in her beauty, 
with the most luscious black eyes, large and liquid, and veiled by lashes 
that were wonderful in their length and thickness. Her form, what we 
could see of it, and she was scantily dressed, seemed the very perfection of 
a sculptor’s dream, and, although her feet were bare, and soiled by constant 
contact with the earth, yet they were small and exquisitely shaped, and her 
ankles were worthy of the face. We could not have been more surprised 
had an elegantly dressed lady stepped out of that miserable adobe hut, and 
saluted us in the choicest of French expressions. 

The girl, not more than thirteen years of age, was born and reared in 
that out-of-the-way place, and probably had never seen her sweet face in a 
looking-glass during all of her short life, and did not know that she was as 
handsome as some of the rarest flowers that blossomed around her parents’ 
ranche. I never saw such a piece of rustic beauty in my life as that little 
girl, whose name, her mother informed us, was Florencia, a fitting appella- 
tion for one so rare in beauty of face and form. 

Lewey, always on the lookout for a handsome countenance, and desirous 
of making an impression, sprang forward, hat in hand, to salute the little 
lady, and, as he poured forth a torrent of compliments, the girl looked up 
full in his face, and, for the first time, seemed to awaken to the fact that a 
nice young man was addressing her with more respect and politeness in his 
tones than she had ever heard in her uneventful life, or could hope for 
again. The look of timidity passed from her classical features, and her 
glorious black eyes appeared more brilliant than ever. 

“ Confound the fellow,” I thought. “He will play the mischief with that 
girl’s heart unless I interfere, and save her,” and, for that laudable purpose, 
stepped forward, and made a few remarks that I thought quite 
appropriate. 

With all the coquetry of a girl’s nature the little lady turned her attention 
to me, and actually smiled at.my endeavors to speak Spanish as fluently as 
my friend. She thought that heaven was near, for here were two white 
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young men paying her marked attention, and treating her with a deference 
she had never before experienced, so she gave us each a word of good- 
nature, and then drew the inner garment of her dress a little more tightly 
over her shoulders, so that a finely formed bust should not be exposed to 
our rude gaze, 

“Confound you, what did you come and poke your nose in this mess 
for?” asked Lewey, in French. 

“ To keep you out of mischief, you bad boy,” I answered. “1 know you, 
what you are capable of, and what you are thinking of. For once in your 
life please not to exert the power of your fascinations. This little gir] does 
not know the meaning of love, and, if you continue as you have begun, we 
shall leave behind us a sad heart tomorrow.” 

“ But why should we leave tomorrow ?”’ my friend asked. “We are in 
no hurry. Time is no object with us. If we do not start for a week no 
one will blame us for delay on the route,” still speaking French. 

“! shall go tomorrow even if I have to travel alone,” was my response. 
“T will not let you play havoc with the girl’s peace, just to gratify your con- 
founded vanity. You are already half in love with her, and in a day or two 
there will be promises of marriage, and you never would fulfill them. The 
girl is no match for you. Let her alone, and treat her coldly as I do,” and 
then, when the little lady asked me what I was saying in a strange tongue, 
I had to lie a bit, and say that we were complimenting her eyes and face, 
and she tossed her head and smiled in a manner that showed how much of 
a woman she was in feeling, in spite of the disadvantages under which she 
had labored all her life. 

The mother and father looked on, and smoked, in quietenjoyment. They 
did not understand the dangerous position of the daughter, for love had 
long since died out of their hearts, and they would have laughed at sucha 
sentiment. I think that if either of us had asked the padre to bestow his 
daughter’s hand in marriage, he would have consented without a thought 
of the future, only stipulating that the husband should be a good Catholic. 
That would have been the only proviso he cared to make on such a solemn 
occasion, so fraught with the future welfare of a girl. 

At last the smoking was concluded, and then the mother and daughter 
commenced preparations for supper. The stone for cooking tortillas was 
heated, the corn soaked in the usual way among Mexicans, an earthern pot 
was put on the fire, filled with bits of meat, peppers, and some vegetables, 
then Lewey went with the girl to a spring, and brought fresh water in a 
calabash. He was making himself useful, but if the daughter had not been 
pretty he never would have cared to do the labor that he did on that 
occasion. 

“ Ve vill contribute toward the supper from our own stores,” whispered 
the French lad. “ Ve vill not be mean here, not one bit.” 

“ Especially since there is a pretty girl to share in the feast,” I suggest- 
ed, but Lewey would admit nothing that was detrimental to himself. 

_ “Tis a Frenchman,” he said proudly, “and one of dat nation alvays ad- 

mire de booful. Get out de coffee, de sugar, de bread, and say no more 
about it, or, by gar, I dink you jealous of your old ami, and love de girl 
yourself.” 

We surprised the people with our contributions, and what pleased them 
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more than words can express was the taste of coffee, well sweetened with 
sugar, and a few cakes of pilot bread, something they had seldom seen 
before, except when a visit was occasionally made to San Diego, and even 
then the mother and daughter were not invited to make the journey only at 
rare intervals. 

It was not such a bad supper, for we were hungry, and had good appe- 
tites for sauce. There was a lack of spoons, knives, and ‘orks, but fingers 
were convenient, even if not clean as soap and water could make them. 
Lewey loaned his spoon to the young girl, and she was pleased with it, 
while the father and mother were content with such as they had carved 
from wood, neither small nor graceful, but large enough to hold about a gill 
of liquid, so the owners could fil up quite rapidly when hungry, and had a 
hot olia before them. 

While we ate our meal the Mexican told us all of his history. He liked 
the country where he was located, as he had unlimited quantities of land, 
and no neighbors to interfere with his rights. He owned a few thousand 
head of cattle, and one or two hundred horses, but the latter were of little 
value, and nearly wild. The only disagreeable incidents of his life were 
when the Indians made a raid through the country, from what is now called 
the southern part of Arizona, crossing the mountains through deep canyons, 
the existence of which was known only to themselves, as the Mexicans had 
never organized, or dared to follow the lawless bands, or punish them for 
driving off stock, and capturing prisoners. More than two years had now 
elapsed since the Indians put in an appearance, and the father seemed to 
think that they would trouble him no more. He once scattered a band that 
approached his house by firing a broadside from his formidable old musket, 
and in that one discharge killed two painted warriors, and wounded as 
many more, and it seemed to satisfy the Indians that the vicinity of the 
adobe building was a dangerous place, so they left him, but made fearful 
work with his stock, driving off nearly half that he owned, and more than 
fifty horses. The latter he cared nothing about, and the savages were wel- 
come to them. 

“ Think,” said Lewey, ‘ how dangerous it is for your wife and daughter 
to reside in such an exposed place. What if the Indians should make a 
raid, and capture them some day, when you were absent from home?” 

The greaser shrugged his shoulders as he answered, — 

“It would be the will of God. But the Indian who laid a hand on my 
wife might never forget it,” and the Mexican smiled in a significant manner, 
and glanced at the tough, boney hands of his spouse, as if he had some ex- 
periences in domestic affairs that were valuable. 

“ But the daughter? Surely you would feel badly if anything happened 
to one so young and beautiful?” Lewey said. 

“ She can see an Indian, or signs of them, better than a hawk. Her eyes 
are like eagles, and her speed, when she runs, is only equaled by that of a 
deer. Florencia can take care of herself when I am absent from home, and 
if.she was in distress Tobias would come to her relief like the wind, with 
his fleet steed and sturdy lariat.” 

I stole a quick look at the girl’s pan and so did Lewey, but no blood 
rushed to her cheeks and dyed them with a deep crimson. She continued 
to pick at the pilot bread as unconcerned as if she had not heard the name 
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of the nearest ranchero, the one we had met in the morning. It was evi- 
dent that her heart had not been touched by his bold horsemanship and 
wild-looking eyes. 

Darkness gathered, and settled down upon the distant mountains and 
prairie, and already the coyotes were abroad, and calling to each other from 
neighboring hills. The fire was fast dying out, only occasionally flickering 
as a faint breeze swept through the palio, and stirred the embers into life. 
The husband and wife smoked our cigarettes with great relish, and the 
pretty daughter, with a serape over her shoulders to keep off the heavy 
dew and cold night air, neither looked at us, nor moved from her position, 
but gazed at the dying embers, as if she was endeavoring to read her future 
in the hot ashes, aad then, as I glanced at her sweet face, so sad and yet 
so beautiful, just as the last flame leaped up, and expired with a faint cracke 
le, I saw Lewey’s blanket move, — pulled a little carelessly over his left 
hip, —and knew that under cover of that useful article he was holding and 
squeezing one of the girl’s dark but well-formed hands, and that, for the 
first time in her life, she was drinking in all the bliss that a young woman 
can imagine when half inclined to be in love with a good-looking man. 

“For shame, Lewey,” I said in English, but he made noreply, neither 
did he remove his hand, and, just as I was about to rise, and terminate the 
scene, we heard a shrill scream, a yell, so loud and terrible, that I sprang 
up, and only had time to seize Jack, who had been sleeping by my side, and 
prevent him from darting forth into the darkness, and investigating the 
noise, for his hair was standing erect with the rage that possessed his 
great heart. He struggled to free himself from my hold, and growled an- 
grily at all interference in his movements. 

- Lewey also jumped up, dropping the girl’s hand, but the rest of the group 
did not move or manifest any great amount of agitation or fear. 

Again that shrill, fierce scream fell upon our ears, but this time nearer, 
and in the direction of our horses, which were piquetted near the court- 
yard. We could hear them snort and paw the ground in their fear and de- 
sire to break away from the stout reatas that held them fast. 

“ What is it?” we asked, as we sprang for our rifles, which were leaning 
against the house, all loaded, and ready for use. 

“It is a mountain lion,” answered the Mexican, puffing at a cigarette 
with admirable nonchalance. “He will not venture near us as long as 
there is fire among the ashes. But you had better bring your horses nearer 
the buildings. The beast may be hungry, and, if he is, there is no knowing 
how quickly he will leap on one, and make a hearty supper. This thief of 
the devil has been on the ranche for the past two weeks, and some night I 
shall have to kill him. Quien sabe?” 

We took our rifles, and, as we did so, the greaser's dog came creeping to 
the fire, his tail between his legs, and ears drooping, trembling all over. 
He looked at every one in a pitiful sort of manner, as if ready to protest in 
case he was kicked out from his safe position into the darkness. 

“ Down, Jack,” I said, as sternly as I could, when releasing my hold of 
the dog, for he showed no sign of fear, and wanted to dart off in pursuit of 
the strange beast, and I have no doubt but that he would have tackled the 
brute if he had been encouraged todoso. There was nothing he fented 
except an unkind word from his masters. 
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Jack obeyed, but uttered an angry protest, and growled defiance at the 
prowling foe. If we had allowed the game little fellow to follow his in- 
clinations it would have been his last night on earth, for the mountain lion 
could have crushed him with a blow of his powerful paw, strong as that of 
a leopard (an animal of a similar species), then thrown the dog over his 
shoulder, and strolled off toward the mountains to feast at his leisure. 

When the savage beast uttered his shrill scream, the coyotes on the 
hills ceased their sharp barks, and seemed to listen so that they could de- 
note the presence of their fearful foe, and not disclose their own position 
in the darkness. 

“ Take care that he does not spring on you,” the Mexican father said, 
as he threw on a few more fagots of wood, and kindled up the fire, just as 
we were ready to go the rescue of the horses, who were struggling and 
straining at the reatas, and shaking with terror. 

The host did not seem inclined to lend usa helping hand, which we 
thought strange, and a little impolite, but the man supposed we were just 
as much accustomed to the ways of that vast solitude as he was, and that 
no assistance was required on his part. In this he was mistaken, but to 
preserve his respect it was necessary to show no fear. Just as we were 
moving off the young girl arose, threw off her serape, and saii,— 

“ The senors are strangers, father. They may not know the ways of a 
frightened horse, or the cunning of a mountain lion. I will go with them, 
and speak to the caballos. They always respect a woman’s voice, or the 
touch of her hand, because it is more gentle than that of a man, and in- 
spires them with courage. Come, senors, I am ready.” 

But we held back. We did not desire to involve the little girl in any 
danger, and waited for the father and mother to utter a remonstrance, but 
none was spoken by them. They seemed to think that the offer on the 
young lady’s part was a natural one, and not worthy of remark or protest. 
By Jove, what courage the little beauty possessed. She was not one to 
squeal at the sight of a mouse, or to go into spasms if a spider alighted on 
her dress, or a grasshopper tickled her ankle. 1 could not help admiring 
her as she stood near us, her well-formed head thrown back, and her bright 
eyes sparkling like the stars above. I was enabled to note her pose and 
flashing orbs by the aid of the fire, that'was now burning up brightly, re- 
vealing the girl’s form, long black hair, and scant dress. How little did I 
think that it was on Lewey’s account she was anxious to go, and, if possi- 
ble, save him from all harm. 

“ No, no, you remain by the fire,” the French lad said. “We need not 
your help. The wild beast is terrible in his rage,and we fear for your 
safety if he should make a spring.” 

“ Have no fear for me,” was the response. “I can take care of myself. 
Come; the horses are again uneasy. The lion is near once more.” 

As she spoke there arose another shrill yell, and then, in the rear of the 
animals, we saw two firey eyes, large as silver dollars, it seemed to us, and, 
before we could utter a word, the young girl bounded toward the savage 
* beast, and uttered but two words. 

“‘ Vamous, maldito,” she cried, and the lion disappeared in the darkness, 
uttering sullen growls of protest as it slunk away. 

We followed her, and found that she was stroking the horses with her 
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little hands, and talking to them in a soft, soothing tone, and they seemed 
to comprehend her, for they ceased to tremble, and put their velvet noses 
on her rounded rieck, and uttered the peculiar cry that mustangs use when 
pleased, or are favored with the presence of one they like. 

Although the night was cool the animals were reeking with perspiration, 
through fear, but, when we unfastened the reatas, and led the beasts to- 
ward the house, their expressions of joy were quite human. 

“Fasten them near the out-building, Florencia,” the father said, “ard 
give them a mess of barley on the ground. One of us will have to sit up 
all night to keep the fire going, and the lion at a distance, otherwise the 
horses would not be safe, unless let loose.” 

“ How do the caballos and cattle on the plains escape the ravages of the 
savage beasts?” I asked, as we secured our animals, and the girl emptied 
a measure of barley on the ground before them, for which they appeared 
quite grateful, as they fed readily. 

‘“‘It is only the weak calves or colts that the lion attacks and devours; 
those which have been separated from the herds,” was the answer. “ The 
stallions and. the bulls forma line of defence, and kick and toss anything 
that dares approach the mares or cows, night or day. Even a grisly bear 
is cautious how -he plays around a mob of cattle, for there is death ina 
stud’s heels, and gaping wounds from the quick play of a lively bull’s horns. 
Let a horse or buliock be secured by the head, or hobbled, and a mountain 
lion will pull it down, and devour it ina short time. There is the diablo 
again, prowling around, and seeking a supper. He must be hungry to act 
so bold. Florencia, throw a brand toward the brute, and then go to bed. 
It is time your eyes were closed for the night. The senors will excuse 
you.” 

“I will sit by the fire, and keep it burning,” she said, without look- 
ing up. 

“ No, it is useless,” was the response. “The strangers can do that by 
taking turns. They have guns, and can shoot the beast if it approaches 
too near.” 

“Why can’t we do that now?” Lewey asked. “We have rifles, and 
know how to use them.” 

“The mountain lion is a hard beast to kill,” the Mexican remarked. 
“You cantest your guns if you wish, but, to prevent mistakes, think I 
will have my old escopeta at hand. Bring it to me, girl, also the machete. 
It may come in play if the beast makes a spring.’ 

The girl arose without a word, and brought from the house the old mus- 
ket, and also the machete, or heavy chopping-knife, such as the Mexicans 
used for cutting down brush, or thick chapparel. She placed them in his 
hands, and once more sat down by the fire, and did not speak a word, al- 
though, when she seated herself, I noticed that she took a different position 
from the first one she assumed, that is, she was between Lewey and the 
prowling mountain lion, and if a spring was made by the ferocious beast 
she would be more likely to receive the encounter than my French friend. 
Was it an accident or intentional that she thus placed herself in so much 
danger? No one could tell by the expression of her face what was her 
thought, for it betrayed neither emotion nor fear. 
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“ The women will enter the house,” the father said. “It is safer for 
them. Men only should fight lions.” 

The mother lighted a fresh cigarette, and entered the building. The 
daughter did not stir. 

“ ] will remain, and help the strangers,” she said, and displayed a second 
machete, which she had concealed in the skirts of her dress. 

“ She is not afraid,” the father said, and nodded toward his child. “She 


AN EVENING VISIT OF A MOUNTAIN LION. 


has faced many dangers, and never yet quailed. She is a true daughter of 
Mexico, and I am her father.” 

We were about to utter some complimentary remark, but once more the 
wandering lion uttered a shrill yell, and this time not more than five or six 
fathoms from us. We could see his firey eyes as he surveyed us, and hear 
his jaws when brought together with a snap, as he gave expression to his 
disappointment in not obtaining an early supper. 
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“ Now,” whispered Lewey, and up went the rifles to our shoulders, and 
they were both discharged the same moment, full at the great, burning eyes, 
that looked so savage and threatening. 

There was a yell, a rcar, and then we could hear the beast rolling on the 
ground, scratching and tearing at the grass, and snapping its jaws in sav- 
age fury. 

“ By all the saints, but I believe you have hit the diablo,” the Mexican 
said, as though surorised at the accuracy of ouraim. “ Girl, throw a brand 
in the direction of the beast, and let your father see if another shot is 
necessary.” 

“ No, no,” cried Lewey, stopping her as she was about to obey the com- 
mand. “It is dangerous for the senorita to do so. Let me incur all 

He snatched the burning fagot from her hand, and threw it with all his 
strength in the direction of the wounded beast, and, for a moment, by the 
light of the flaming brand, we could see a body rolling over and over, and 
tearing and biting at wounds on the head and shoulders. 

I had lost no time in ramming down another bullet in my rifle, thinking 
that it would be needed, but, before I was ready to fire, the Mexican brought 
his heavy escopeta to his shoulder. There was a blinding flash, a dull, 
uncertain roar, and the greaser was kicked across the courtyard, and 
against the acobe house, and for a moment I feared that the man was badly 
injured, but he picked himself up, and muttered, — 

“ Bueno, I know I have finished him,” and he was nearly correct in his 
supposition, for the struggles of the lion ceased, and, when I told Jack to 
go for him, the dog uttered a shrill bark of delight, and bounded out into 
the darkness, and the Mexican’s cur followed, Then we heard some angry 
snaps and snarls, and our dog came back to us after a moment's delay, and 
wagged his tail, as much as to say, “I have finished our mutual enemy, so 
there is nothing to fear.” 

We stirred up the fire, and sent one more brand in the direction of the 
lion. He was lying quiet, and the cur was lapping some blood that flowed 
from the wounds. 


The girl lighted a fagot, and walked toward the dead beast without sign 
of fear. 

‘¢He is muerto,” she said, and held the flame of the stick so near the 
lion’s mouth that she singed the long whiskers around his nose. 

“ We have done well,” the Mexican cried. ‘“ See, here are three wounds. 
But my shot did the business after all.” 

And so it appeared, for the charge from the escopeta had made a most 
hideous hole in the lion near the right shoulder, while the balls from our 
rifles had lodged in the head and neck, either of which would have caused 
death in time, but not immediate dissolution. At any rate, if he had 
charged on us we might have been injured, and perhaps the little girl 
maimed for life, before we despatched the brute. F ; 

“ A good night’s work, senors,” said the Mexican. “ The lion has been 
roaming over the plains and hills for the last few weeks, and worried the 
cattle. Caramba, but he can do no more damage. Tomorrow I will skin 
him, and sei] the quero the next time I visit San Diego. Senors, accept 
mil gracias for the part you have performed. It was a lucky moment when 
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you made my house your home for the night, and as much longer as you 
please to stay.” 

The girl said nothing. I was inclined to doubt the truth of the man's 
assertion. I was afraid that it would be the most unprofitable incident for 
the senorita that she had ever experienced in her young life, for | imag- 
ined that she had looked upon my friend’s face, and lost her heart and 
peace of mind at the same time, as I! knew Lewey well enough to know that 
no inducement on earth could prevail upon him to remain and marry the 
girl, thus burying himself from all society and civilization. He was a flirt, 
and it was born in him, and no experiences on his part, no dangers that he 
encountered, were sufficiert to restrain his roving propensities, or keep him 
from pouring compliments into willing ears. I doubt if age has even yet 
dulled his interest in a sweet face and graceful form, married man that he 
is, and the father of a family, small, but as large as French customs will al- 
low at the present time among the aristocracy of his country. 

“Shall we have one more cigarette before w2 retire for the night?” 
asked the Mexican, and the girl seemed to second the request, for she 
stole a quick look at Lewey, and then dropped her eyes. 

“ By all means,” cried my friend, and out came his pipe and tobacco, but 
I put a veto on the measure. P 

“ The senor I know will excuse us,” I said. “ We have traveled far to- 
day, and under.a warm sun. Tomorrow we must start early, and make a 
good journey toward Los Angeles. We need rest, and will now retire if 
you have no objections.” 

“You is alvays spilin’ de fan,” Lewey grumbled in English. “ Vy can’t 
you keep still, be good, and not see dings? Vot a particular boy you is. 
If a young girl like you I say not one vord, but vink at it all de time.” 

_ But on account of that pretty little child of nature I was firm, and re- 
solved that the lad should no longer trifle with her affections, if I could 
prevent it. His blue eyes had done damage enough already, and I teared 
that it would be a long time before the senorita forgot him or his jaunty 
ways, his soft words and warm looks, so well calculated to move a girl’s 
heart, especially such a child as Florencia. 

“ Well, senors,” the host said, when he found that I was firm, “the best 
place that I can offer you for sleeping quarters is the shed. There is noth- 
ing in it but some barley, hens, fifty hides, and a few other necessary arti- 
cles, which will not interfere with your slumbers. Pleasant dreams to you, 
and may the saints have you in their keeping now and forever. Go to bed, 
girl. Why do you remain up until this late hour, when it is your custom 
to lie down with the sun? Your mother has been asleep for half an hour. 
May the saints pardon me for being profane, but, caramba, note her snor- 
ing, and she will keep it up all night, and in the morning vow her sleep is 
like an infant’s. Santa Maria, but hear her goit. I wonder she does not 
strangle.” 

Let me help arrange the room in which the senors will sleep, padre?” 
pleaded the young lady. 

_ “Nonsense. The senors are travelers, and need not be particular in this 
part of the country. Good-night, caballeros. You need not fear for your 
horses now, as there will be nothing but coyotes prowling near, and no one 
cares for them. They will be sure to keep at a distance from the heels of 
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the caballos,” and, with these words, the father motioned the girl to enter 
the house, and then followed her, but did not close the door, as we expected 
he would do. 


“ Cool it is,” muttered Lewey ; “ but den it am de custom of de country, 
so ve vill not complain.” 

By the aid of a burning fagot we cleared a space where we could spread 
our blankets, and, with our saddles for pillows, lay down. If we had not 
been impervious to flea bites we should have been eaten up before morn- 
ing, for the insects swarmed over us by millions, and must have enjoyed 
the rare treat of sucking fresh blood to fill their hungry bodies. 

But, troubled as we were, I dropped off to sleep, and could have had but 
a short nap, for I was awakened by an unusually loud bark of a venture- 
some coyote, and looking out upon the courtyard saw a large, lank animal 
near the door of the house, as though engaged in reconnoitering, to see if it 
was safe for him to enter, and hunt for a supper. I threw a club at the in- 
truder, and told Jack to keep quiet, for the dog was restless, having been 
tied to a beam, to keep him out of danger while we slept, and then turned 
over, and, to my surprise, found that I was alone, Lewey having disappeared 
while I slept. 

In an instant I was wide awake, and on my feet. I understood the mat- 
ter as plainly as if I had been informed of all that had transpired while I 
slept. Out of the building I went, and walked away from the house some 
little distance; but saw no one. Then I turned, and strolled in the direc- 
tion of the dead mountain lion, which the coyotes gave a wide berth, for 
fear it might not be as defunct as it appeared. Near the animal I heard 
low voices, and one of them was that of Florencia, and the other my friend 
Lewey’s. 

“1 swear to you,” the French lad was saying, “that I loved you the first 
moment my eyes rested on your face. It is beautiful; more charming than 
the fairest girl in San Diego. Give me but one kiss to prove you do not 
dislike me, and let me hope that when I am gone from here you will not for- 
get me in a day, ora week. Assure me of that, and I will think of you so 
often, until I return, that even your warm nature will rejoice.” 

“Take the kiss,” the girl answered. “It is not much to give one like 
you. But as for thinking of me when you are in another part of the State, 
I do not believe it. I wish that I could, for then I should be happy even 
if I am separated from you.” 

The wretch put his arms around the form of the girl, and took not only 
one kiss but a dozen, and she did not seem to shrink from his embrace, as 
she should, and would have done, had she known the French lad as well as 
I did. 

I thought it time to interfere. I was resolved that the artless little girl 
should not further commit herself, even if Lewey’s assertions were sincere, © 
and I had good reasons to doubt them, for although he could fall in love 
with much rapidity, it was also certain that he got over his passion just as 
swiftly, and without a particle of heartache. He was a true Frenchman in 
this respect, and did not believe in moping when it was possible to be 

- As I advanced the girl sprang from my friend’s arms and muttered, — 

“Santa Maria, I thought it was my padre. If he should find me here it 
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would be death to both of us. He would chop us to pieces with his mache 
te, and laugh at our prayers for mercy.” 

“Fear nothing, Florencia, it is my amigo. He will not lisp a word,” 
Lewey said, in a hasty tone, and then, turning to me, asked in English, — 

“ Vot in de devil’s name did you come here for to spoil de fun?” 

“ Fun for you, but death to the girl. For shame, Lewey, to make love to 
such a little wild blossom,” I answered. “Let the girl alone, so that she 
can return to the house, and talk no more of love to her, for I do not think 
it desirable to break her heart, and you know that marriage is an impossi- 
ble thing at the present time. Confound it, you miserable flirt, how many 
girls do you desire to be engaged to at the same time? ” 

“1 do vish dat you vould mind your own business, and let me all alone 
to mineself,” my friend said, in a petulant tone, “I interferes vid you neb- 
ber. Vy, you might de love make to all de females of California, and not 
one vord say I vould. Go back to your blankets, and let alone me. Seed 
nothin’.” 

The girl stood listening to the conversation, carried on in low tones, so 
that the terribl: padre would not be awakened, and with her head bent 
down. She could not understand a word that we uttered, but she must 
have known that we were conversing about her, for once in a while she 
would raise her face to Lewey’s, and ask, — 

“ What are you talking about? Speak in Spanish, if you please, so I 
may know all that is going on.” -. 

“ Lewey,” I said, in a calm tone, “I will not take offence at your words, 
for we have been friends for many years, and never had but one quarrel 
during all that time. I now appeal to your better nature as a man, a young 
one to be sure, to let the girl enter the house, and promise to see her no 
more tonight.” 

* And if I does not,” he asked, in a sullen tone, “ vot den?” 

“Simply this. As soon as daylight comes | shall saddle my horse, and 
return to San Diego alone. We part forever.” 

“ But I loves de girl,” he pleaded, after a moment's pause. 

“Nonsense. You think so, but in a day or two you will acknowledge 
your mistake. If you love her so much, remain here, and marry her. I 
will give you all the gold I possess to start you in life, and try and make you 
happy on this solitary ranche, sofar out of the world. Come, be a man» 
and tell me if you will take the little child for your wife without delay, for I 
would not trust you an hour.” 

“T vill do as you vish,” was the answer. “I am not de kind of man to 
make dis girl happy, and yet I vish dat I could, for she is booful, and I do 
love de booful faces.” 

“Go into the house, senorita,” I said. “Your father might awaken, and 
then there would be trouble. Do not stir out again this night.” 

The girl looked at Lewey for advice. He pretended not to see the plead- 
ing face, but was watching the stealthy movements of a sneaking coyote 
very attentively. For a moment she hesitated, then, receiving no word 
from my friend, turned toward the house, but, as she did so, suddenly 
rushed forward, and seized my hand, pressed it to her lips in,a hurried 
manner, and whispered, — 


“ Senor, I know not what you have said, but athguilee tee iinendls 
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and presence here tonight. May you both be happy will ever be the pray- 
er of pobrecita Florencia,” and she was gone. 

I heard a sob, and saw Lewey brush away some dampness that had gath- 
ered in his eyes. 

** You poor boy,” I said, as I sprang forward, and threw my arms around 
his neck, “are you as hard hit as this denotes? Do you really love the 
girl?” 

“ Yes, I dink I does,” was the answer. ‘“ But I skall get ober it in a lit- 
tle dime. I is a fou vare de vomen is concerned.” 

“ How many do you think you could love at one time?” I asked. . 

“] knows not, but I skall like to try. I dink dat I could vorship a mil- 
lion if dey vas all booful, and did not plague me vid der jealousy. Now, 
mine ont, I is all right vonce more, and ve vill sleep to go till de 
morrow.” 

There was no other incident during the night. Lewey slept, and, per- 
haps, dreamed of the object of his worship, but he did not move out of the 
shed until I called him a little after daylight, just as the people in the house 
were stirring. Then we arose, packed our blankets and traps, piquetted 
our horses out to graze, filled a large calabash with water, and had a good 
wash, a proceeding that made the greaser look on, and wonder, and the 
wife to smile in a sarcastic manner, as though she could not see the need 
of such useless proceedings, while Florencia wet her face and hands at the 
spring, and dried them on a cloth that must have been in the family many 
years, and had never been what the women call “ boiled out.” 

The senora started the fire, and mixed the usual dish of tortillas, and 
prepared an olia, which she was to cook in a black earthen pot, one that 
had been licked by a coyote the night before, and, to prevent our stomachs 
from being turned, Lewey snatched the crock up, and went to the spring, 
giving the utensil as thorough a cleaning as it was possible without soap, 
sand, and hot water. 

The wife did not seem in the least offended at my officious friend’s pro- 
ceedings, but the rich blood mounted the dark cheeks of Florencia, as she 
witnessed the act, and she felt the shame that did not find vent in words. 
I have no doubt she contrasted her surroundings with what she imagined 
were ours when at home, and lamented her fate more bitterly than ever 


-before. 


Again we contributed our share to the breakfast, —a little coffee and su, 
gar, — and, after a hearty meal, smoked until the sun arose, and warned us 
to be on our way. Then we saddled our animals, packed our traps on 
them, and were ready for our long journey over the trail, and towards the 
mountains. 

“ Adios,” we cried, as we swung ourselves into the saddles. “May God 
be with you,” and we touched our sombreros, and the Mexican repeated the 
salutation. The wife smiled on us, and bade us come again, as she would 
be glad to see us at any time. 

We gianced around to bid Florencia farewell, but the girl was not in 
sight. She had disappeared when we put the saddles on the animals. 

. “Give our regards to the senorita,” I said, then we ambled out of the 
courtyard, and took the more 
in motion. 
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Lewey did not utter a word, but he often looked back to see if he could 
get a glimpse of the young lady. For ten minutes or more we galloped 
along, and then, suddenly, just ahead of us, the chapparel parted, and Flor- 
encia sprang on the trail, and stood in our path. I uttered a groan of dis- 
may, but Lewey paid no attention to me. He spurred on his steed, and, 
when he neared the girl, jumped from the saddle to the ground, and threw 
his arms around her, and kissed her several times without any remonstrance 
on her part or mine. 

“TI could not let you leave me without saying one word of farewell,” she 
said, “and I did not wish my padre to notice our parting. Now go, and 
God be with you.” 

The French boy took one of the girl’s little dark hands, and kissed it very 
gently, as he said, in a voice meant to be sincere and tender, — 

“I swear to come back,” and, as he uttered the words, there was an angry 
growl from the dog, and he rose up from his resting-place, and sniffed the 
air in a suspicious manner, and then, just about fifty fathoms from us, 
across the trail, four horsemen dashed from the thick chapparel on each 
side of us, and uttered a shrill yell of triumph, and brandished long lances, 
on which were hung locks of human hair and feathers, and it did not take 
a second glance to reveal to us that the strangers were wild Indians, admi- 
rably mounted on hardy mustangs, and sitting the animals without the aid 
of saddles or stirrups, bridles or head gear of any kind to guide their 
horses, as untamed as the riders. All this we saw, and then realized that 
we were in the presence of a roving band of Indians from the other side of 
the mountains, scouring the plains in the hope of securing plunder, in the 
shape of cattle and women, scalps and horses, and, in the days of which 1 
write, the savages did a large business in the southern part of California, 
crossing the mountains when they pleased, for there was no one to make 
them afraid, or drive them back to what is now known as Arizona, then a 
wilderness, and the home of the fierce, treacherous Apache Indians, and 
members of this tribe were now before us, calculating on an easy 
conquest. 


THE DEATH OF FRIENDSHIP, 


H, was it the gleam of her milk-white throat 
That won my heart as I gazed on her there > 
Or was it the strain of a liquid note 
That trembled awhile on the perfumed air ? 


Ah, was it the touch of her fingers white. 
That thrilled my soul with a passion’s spell ? 
That lifted my hopes to a new delight, 
Too fondly sweet for words to tell? 


Ah, rare is the spell when friendship old- 
Dies out in a shiver of earthly bliss; 
And love begins, o’er its ashes cold 
To bury the dead with a passionate kiss. 
Unica, N. Y.; 1885. H. S. 
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CLAUDA. 


BY MNEMASYNE, 


CHAPTER I. 


Oe the steep and rugged side of one 

of the mountains in northern Tennes- 
see a girl sat with the hot sun of noonday 
pouring down upon her save as the scanty 
foliage of a tree gave shelter from its fierce 


rays. 

She was delicate and fragile, with steel- 
gray, fathomless eyes, flashing and restless, 
with mouth small and remarkably sensitive 
the lips fresh and scarlet, but with a grieved 
quiver about them. Her brow was broad 
and full, that of a dreamy, poetic nature. 
Thick and long lashes swept her cheeks, 
when drooped, and she had a wierd, inquisi- 
tive way of looking up from under them. 
Her hair, a rich golden, bronzed-brown, was 
pushed back carelessly from about the face, 
and hung rippling down upon her bared and 
sunburned shoulders. One tiny, unshod 
foot was pushed out from beneath the tat- 
tered dress, and..the little hands, torn by 
aa and grimmed by dirt, lay listlessly in 

er lap. 

Voiceless she sat and listened to the song 
of the wild birds that flitted merrily about, 
and scarcely changed her position when a 
snake crawled over a rock near her, 
and slid along so as to hide itself in the valley 
beneath. 

To all but her own thoughts she seemed 
lost, and with the low, plaintive sobbings as 
of a breaking heart she murmured : — 

“I wish 1 was dead! Oh,I wish I was 
dead!” 

The serpent heard her, turned, 
appeared to look upén her outcry as a chal- 
lenge, and throwing itself into a coil raised 
tongue, fias ery, magnetic sparkles 
- from its lidless eyes, aad sounded its rattles 


in malignant anger. 
With little af the alarm usual to her age 
and sex the gl arose, broke from the tree 
above her a limb, and startéd toward it as 
with the intention of killing. Fiercely the 
. blows of the girl fell, but the branch was too 
slender for the broke and ‘left her 
defenseless. Then, and with movements as 
rapid as lightning, the 
forward at full length 
soned fangs at the unprotected feet. 
blow fell short. Again it coiled and more 
savagely shook its rattles. Still the girl 
uttered nv cry.of alagm and made no at- 


tempt to escape. With her eyes fixed upon 


serpent flung itself | cabi 
and struck fis poi 


the snake she groped around with her hands 
for a loose fragment of rock, but before she 
had found one the whizzing of a ball ended 
the unequal contest, and the nearly behead- 
ed monster lay writhing in death. 

But if not startled by the dangerous situa- 
tion in which she had been placed the girl 
was by the report of the musket, and push- 
ing. back the my 2 hair from about the 
flushed face she looked anxiously for the 
cause, 

From a little thicket of brush and trees a 
man stepped into view holding a still smok- 
ing weapon. Before reaching the girl he 
was obliged to pass the serpent, and lifting 
the still quivering body upon the point of 
his bayonet he tossed it to a considerable 
distance. Then he stepped to the side of 
the girl and addressed her. 

“You have had a very narrow escape, 
child. How is it you are wandering alone 
and barefooted among the very dens of such 
poisonous reptiles ?” 

She looked at him from under the won- 
derful fringe of her eyes, but made no reply. 
She saw a young man clad in a faded blue 
uniform, inale, emaciated as from hunger, 
and limping from yet unhealed wounds, and 
quickly her heart went out in sympathy. 

“O sir, you are suffering!” she said, ap- 
proaching him and taking hold of his hand 
without reserve and without blushes. 

“Yes,” he replied, with a smile at her 
earnestness, “I am hiding from enemies 
and sadly need food. But tell me why you 
are here and thus alone?” 

“T go where I please. Nobody cares for 
me. 
“But you must often meet serpents ?” 
“Yes,” simply and without excitement. 

“And what would you have done had I 
‘not fortunately been near?” 

“ Killed it. I often rnd —_ 

A few questions put him in possess 
her history as far as she knew it. Both of 
her parents were dead, — one falling in bat- 
tle and the other soon following from sorrow 
and disease. Since then she had been 
cared for by a couple of old negroes — man 
and wife—and she guided him to their 


n. 

t yet a place of safety. the 
soldier rested and regained his strength, and * 
when he left he éasily persuaded his sable 
friends to permit the child to go with him, 
they looking’ upon any one who wore “ the 
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blue” as the incarnation of all the virtues. 
The eagles of war with their dun wings 
and bloody beaks had swept southward, and 
the young soldier found little difficulty in 
conducting his charge homeward and giving 
her to the care of his widowed mother, he 
returning to his regiment. 

He fancied he discovered in the child not 
only rare beauty but great possibilities of 
talent and the inspirations of genius. Yet 
little was he prepared for the change he 
*saw when nearly three years later he laid 
aside the sword he had won by honorable 
service, and again prepared to take up a life 
of peace. 

The stunted growth had given way be- 
fore ease and plentiful food. The girl had 
leaped as at a bound into womanhood. The 
face remained the same, but was refined and 
spiritualized. The wondrous eyes, even 
more brilliant, were curtained by the same 
long, soft lashes, and the golden-bronze of 
the hair darkened. The mouth was as sen- 
siive as of old, but the pinched, painful ex- 

ression had passed away and a sunny smile 
Rageeed in its place as of one who had 
found perfect contentment. 

The girl had become a woman in thought 
and feeling as well as in stature, with form 
developed, but never to lose its grace of 
motion. A single glance convinced him of 
, this, and the resolution he had formed of 


taking the child in his arms and kissing her 
as he had done at parting vanished before 
the quiet dignity, the clear gaze and lady- 


like selfpossession. The surprising nerve 
that had enabied her to unshrinkingly face a 
rattlesnake was still there, but it was tem- 
pered by education and gave force to her 
character. 

“I must have been mistaken in her age,” 
he thought, as they sat in easy conversation 
aftersthe first congratulations for his safe 
return had passed. 

He was right. Her years were more by 
nearly half a dozen when he first saw her 
than he had supposed, and though it was 
not then easily detected it was plain now, 
and all the plans he had made for her were 
useless. 

In fact she had mapped out her own 
future. The day dreams of the lonely little 
girl of the mountain had become a living 
reality, and unknown even to the mother oi 
the soldier, who had been to her far more 
so than in name, The chances and priva- 
tions of war had arg and perfected 
aspirations and ambitions that under other 
circumstances might have remained dor- 
mant and her life been passed as that of 
many another gifted woman with all of tal- 
ent and genius crushed beneath the roses of 
an early love and the cares of wife and 
motherhood. 

Her leisure hours had been devoted to 


study, to art, and beneath her deft fingers 
clay took shapes of life and beauty, or rustic 
realistic form. 

To his —_- s she simply replied 
that the gift was an inherited one, and that 
she intended to devote her life to it, to 
win fame and the means to repay his mother 
and himself for all the care she had been to 
them, to go abroad and study the great 
masters, to learn from the works of the dead 
and by reproduction to breath into the mar- 
ble as it were the breath of life. 

“But,” he questioned, for down dee 
within his heart had lingered an undeve 
oped idea that some day she might become 
the one idol of earth to him, “ why not study 
here?” 

She looked up at him with the same 
weird, questioning glance he had noticed 
when he first saw her among the mountains 
of Tennessee, and then slowly answered in 
the words of another: — 

“ Success is impossible unless the passion 
for art overcomes all desultory passions.” 

“ But my mother loves you very dearly, 
and 

The expression upon her face caused him 
to suddenly cease speaking, and changing 
the subject he asked : — 

“ Clauda, have you the means ?” 

“Very little,” was replied frankly, for her 
soul was as truthful as pure. 

“ And you have earned it by modcling?” 

“Yes, Richard, but such poor, worthless, 
inartistic failures! My heart sickens with- 
in me when | see how short, Low very short 
my efforts fall below my ideals.” 

“ Will you show me your work, Clauda?” 

“If you wish, and will promise not to 
judge harshly, remembering I have had no 
teacher but nature.; not even one to show 
me the use of tools.” 

She led the way to a room in the garret 
that he only remembered as being the catch- 
all of the house. It had been cleared and 
decorated with the love of the beautiful that 
is born in every girlish heart. But there 
was very little of atalier or studio about it, no 
suggestive surroundings, nothing of art to 
inspire, elevate or instruct. 

In the centre of the room stood a hali 
finished block of clay. With almost trem- 
bling fingers Rich Elton uncovered it, 
and started back with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and admiration. 

“It is our first meeting, Clauda,” 

“Yes; the bare idea, the most crude con- 
ception, and I fear I shall never be able to 
give it that inspiration that is the soul of the 
statue.” 

“It is wonderful. Your touch is most 
delicate and true.” 
“Touch,” she re uoting a, « 
the sight of the boty sight is the touch of 
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“You have been reading Charles Blanc, : 


and 

“* Many other things,” she answered, smil- 
ing sweetly, 

“But have you read your own heart, 
Clauda?” 

_ * Yes — yes,” wearily. 

She turned to a little table loaded with 
books, took up one that told of much read- 
ing, opened it as if familiar with every leaf, 
handed it to him, pointed to a passage.and as 
his eyes dropped upon the text glided noise- 
lessly out of the room. 

ith an almost frown upon his brow and 
a compressing of lips Richard Elton read :— 

“ Like the beggar maiden in the story she 
stretched out no hand toward her crown 
and stood with downcast eyes before the 
King Caphetua.” 


CHAPTER II. 


pre years later Clauda sat in a little 
dreary room up from the grand 
atelier in Rome. The rare bits of coloring 
upon the wall, the vines drooping from the 
hanging baskets, the flowers at the windows, 
the dainty statuettes upon the quaintly 
carved brackets, the arrangement of the fur- 
- niture, all told of a woman’s touch and taste 
even inthe littered workshop of,art. 

But it was also embellished or rather 
cumbered by the more realistic, the practi- 
cal and the useful, There were casts and 
torsos, fragments of antique marbles, sug- 
gestions of limb, body nm muscular devel- 
opment, hands, heads, dismembered por- 
tions of anatomy strangely commingled with 
rough sketches in sepia, sienna and Van- 
dyck-brown, rusted armor and ancient weap- 
ons, with some half finished reproduction in 
clay of Jove, Diana, the Venus de Medeci 
and the Apollo Belvidere. 

Amid all these fragmentary ruins of time 
and the delusive dreams of a brilliant future 
Clauda sat gazing with an eager expression 
and longing eyes upon the little bird pour- 
_ing out melody from its giided cage half 
concealed by vines festooning the oriel 
windows. 

She had. grown thin with thought and 
labor, with the reaching out for that she. 
could never grasp and was burning her soul 
away as incense upon an altar from whose 
guardian angels no benediction would ever 
come. Her face was lined, the skin had 
lost its bloom from confinement, the pinched, 
quivering, pained expression of early days 
~ had returned to her lips, the eyes were more 
than ever hidden beneath the long lashes, 
the neryes had weakened and the strength 
of the will power even less. than when a 
child she had wandered barefooted over the 


blue mountains of Tennessee, and watched 
the river winding along as a yellow serpent. 

She had tested her wings to the utmost 
and they had failed to sustain her lofty 
flight. She had aimed at the stars and the 
arrow had fallen short, and returning to 
earth the barb had been driven deeply into 
her own heart. 

An open letter was in her listless hand. 
She had read and re-read it until every word 
was graven upon her brain as with a pen of 
steel, — cut quickly and sharply as the sand 
blast cuts stone. The writing was blurred 
with tears until no one could have gained 
the slightest information from the blotted 
pages. 

“ Dead!” she murmured sadly. “ Dead, 
and I. shall never see the sweet, dear face 
again, never hear the kindly voice. It is as 
the cremation of all hope. Oh, why did I 
follow the enticings of fame and make my 
very soul the slave of art? Dead? Never 
again a word, a smile or a kiss, a warm clasp 
of the hand, a loving embrace. What a 
hollow mockery is human ambition, and a 
blight and mildew human pride. Dead? 
Dead? Dead?” she repeated, as if still 
questioning, and then bowing her head u 
on. her thin hands gave way utterly to satek 

Long and violently the storm raged be- 
fore calmness came. She had loved the 
mother of Richard Elton as if she had been 
her own, and the blow that had fallen was a 
heavy one. And with the news of the pass- 
ing from earth of the mother came the wak- 
ing within her of a feeling she had long 
crushed down as beneath an iron heel — the 
love for the son—one born at their first 
meeting and intensified by years. When 
she had turned her back upon him for the 
dizzy lure of art life she knew her heart kad 
gone. out to him, and all of nature said, 
“ give in return,” but dazzled by dreams of 
greatness she had sternly put love and its 
beatitudes away from her and gone out into 
the world to fight for the sceptre that wou'd 
blister her hands in the holding, the flowers 
that would speedily fade and grow scentless 
and frait that would turn more bitter than 
Dead Sea ashes when touched by her lips. 

The natural impulses of such an organiza- 


{ tion was to instantly turn her back upon all 


the glories. of Rome and tear out from her 
heart all the inspirations of art. What to 
her now were chiseled marble, plastic clay 
and the legendary fame of Pheidias or 
Proxiteles? Pride stood humbled and am-. 
bition fled a ‘mocking sceptre. True wom- 
anhood strongly asserted itself and every 
idol was shivered to atoms before the power 
of iconoclastic love. 

The battle was long and _ stubbornly 
fought. Everything her fingers had teader+ 
ly rested upon of model, statue or bust 
arose before her as. accusing spirits, as if 
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taunting her with wrong done to nature, to 
Richard Elton and herseif. Then maidenly 
‘reserve rose in self defense. Tender as his 
letter had been when speaking of his dead 
mother there was nothing in it to touch the 
one vibrating cord with the fingers of a mas- 
ter. The single word “come” that em- 
braced all had been left unwritten. Had it 
been otherwise mallet and chisel and model- 
ing tools would have been thrown aside and 
every work of her hands disowned, all but 
one. 

It was not so. She could not thrust herself 
udon him. It was his place to come to her. 
If he loved her, as he had often written, 
why did the seas thus divide? Why was 
he not there to claim her kand, to receive 
sympathy, to listen to the sweet words she 
was ready to pour out? Ah, how different it 
would have been had the case been reversed. 
How quickly she would have flown to him, 
and pi¥owing his head upon her breast with 
the subtle power of love have magnetized 
pain, and in the very midst of the ashes of 
despair have caused fresh flowers to bloom. 

She thought not of how he also might be 
the slave of pride; how her often refusal to 
forsake the sharp paths of art and lean upon 
his strong arm arose before him, and 
checked impulse and forbade hope. Noth- 
ing of him, all of herself, and the gulf grew 
deeper between them and the storm-swept 
seas of foolish pride more and more for- 
bade the bark of love to cross and find safe 
anchorage. 


Almost coldly she answered his letter 


with the customary platitudes of sympathy 
and the meaningless terms of condolence. 
Very little of him, very little of herself was 
said when the pen was dripping as it were 
with the blood of her heart and overflowing 
with endearment. 

The old life, with its trials and discour- 
agements, its baffled inspirations, its ideal 
barks ever wrecked or suvk fathoms deep 
by the adverse cyclones of criticisms, was 
taken up again, though only in a measure. 

Her work was narrowed down to a single 
object. That became truly a labor of love. 
All others were distasteful, even hateful to 
her. In the gray light of morning, in the 
hot breath of noon, in the rosy tints of the 
early twilight she steadily slaved, but not 
with the hope of fame, not from the prompt- 
ings of ambition. Such delusions were 
buried beyond resurrection. Into a single 
statuesque group she threw all of soul, 
draining her veins as of blood to give to the 
inanimate marble life, sapping her own that 
the pulseless stone might glow with it; giv- 
ing everything of nerve, of muscle, bank- 
rupting her beitig and swiftly paving the 
wav to the grave wherein there is neither 
werk nor device. 

It was at last finished, and she sat listless- 


ly before it. The months of exhausting toil 
had told heavily upon her. She had ex- 
ceeded even her own high expectations. 
The marble lived, but from the worker 
seemed to have passed nearly all of vitality. 

The glorious eyes had grown dim, and in 
the hair threads of silvered bronze were be- 
ginning to be seen amid the golden brown. 
The form had become as a shadow, the 
movements of the hands slow and the step 
uncertain. The airof Rome was oppressive 
and every breath painfully drawn. Days of 
semi-stupor passed. She had no desire, no 
impulse save to draw herself before the self- 
created statue and worship as at a shrine. 

A letter from Richard Elton told that he 
also was suffering and desired a change; 
that he intended going South and should 
visit the spot where they had first met; that 
it was the dearest to him of any on earth; 
that he should look upon it again with the 
eyes of former years; that the same sun- 
light would fall upon it, the same soft sky 
bend lovingly above, and the same little gir 
with disordered hair, wonderful eves and 
longing smile, would be the central figure. 

“ My dear Tennessee,” murmured the art- 
stricken woman rapturously. “I too would 
see you again, would breath vour pure air. 
There my fleeting dreams of greatness to 
be achieved first came and there it is fitting 
they should end. And this, this I have 
craved and for which I have given all of 
earth, have wasted life and beggared my 
heart shall go with me as a monument to 
stand above my lonely grave.” 

Something of the old strength of will and 
nerve returned.. She had now a purpose, 
an inspiration, an object shining above the 
shadows, and she went about it with energy. 

The rubbish of the atelier was soon dis- 
posed of. Torso, bust, statuette, cast and 
fragmentary marble, everything, was given 
away or left as worthless, all save the one 
idealization of years, That was safely 
packed againstinjury, and with it as a house- 
hold god she bade farewell to the dream- 
land of sculpture and art, and turned her face 
toward the land of her birth. 

During the voyage her purpose crysta- 
lized into form. She would go to Tennes- 
see, but first visit the home and grave of her 
foster-mother and deposit there her treasure. 
That was a holy duty. 

Only old and well remembered servants 
met her when she crossed the familiar 
threshold. Richard Elton had departed on 
a long journey she was told. She took pos- 
session of her former studio. Everything 
was as she had left it. Even the books up 
on the little table remained, — some half- 
opened, face downward, some marked by 
scraps of paper as last touched by her 
fingers. It was a delicate attention that 
caused her heart to beat more fitfully and 
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her eyes to fill with tears. It was the most 
convincing proof that she had never been 
out of mind, and she sighed as she thought 
of the years of lost love and fruitless en- 
deavor. . 

A few days given to the recruiting of her 
strength, to visiting the grave of her well 
beloved friend and planting flowers thereon, 
aud she started for the picturesque slopes 
and the commanding heights of the moun- 
tains where as a little child she had stood 
face to face with nature, and drank in with 
the free, pure air draughts of health that 
had enabled her to so long defy physical 
toil and mental anxiety, and quickened into 
flame the fire of genius that had burned un- 
til upon the hearthstone of her heart but 
ashes remained. 


CHAPTER III. 


ATURE, ever mindful of the beautiful, 
had erased the stern autograph writ- 
ten by war upon the valleys and hillsides of 
Tennessee. Years had passed since the 
dove came laden with the olive branch. 
Flowers bloomed upon the battlefield. The 
pit dug by the bursting shell had been filled 
up and the scars left by the solid shot were 
hidden by green grass and leaf fringed 
branches. The river showed no wake of 
hostile keel and the shores no trace of 
bloody footsteps. The graves of both 
armies were alike teuded and honored. As 
brothers the gray and the blue slept side by 
side, even as the heavens smiling peacefully 
above revealed clouds of the blue and the 
gray sailing along side by side and at last 
melting into one. Time had banished all of 
bitterness. Cause was forgotten, wrongs 
forgiven. The bravery of each was ac- 
kgoWledged by the other, and hand clasped 
hand in friendly greeting that had once been 
raised ready to take life, and lips that had 
been heavy with malediction drank from the 
same canteen that never again any reason for 
- disagreement should arise, that love inter- 
weaving hearts should still closer bind until 
from northern pine to southern palm, from 
the garden gates of the Pacific to the rocky 
shores of the Atlantic the great heart of the 
nation should beat as one. 

It was a scene of re and beauty 
Clauda looked upon as her feet again trod 
the scenes of her childhood. Well she re- 
membered where the rude cabio stood that 
had sheltered her when she had none other. 
She visited the graves of her parents, and 
soiied and tore her hands as of old in clear- 
ing them trom briars and noxious weeds, 
and breathed a prayer that she might rest as 
well, “ life’s fitful fever being over.” 

She sought her sable friends, but the 


hearthstone was desolate, the cabin a wreck, 
the wind free to whistle through the un- 
glazed windows, and the vines to wander 
unchecked across the door and voyer the 
broken roof. Whether they had followed 
the north star or their life burden had been 
laid down she knew not, never would know, 
but murmuring a blessing for their once 
care and kindness, she passed up the nar- 
row and now overgrown path that had once 
been a daily journey to the lone tree and 
the broad rock from whence she could look 
as an eagle from its eyrie over valley and 
river, 

The day was very much as when she had 
last been there. The sun was shining as 
brightly, the air as warm, the trees as green. 
To her searching eyes there had been little 
of change in nature, though great in herself. 
The dreaming child had become a woman 
and her heart scarred and torn. Like a liv- 
ing panorama the past appeared before her. 
She could see the very spot where she had 
battled with the serpent, the thicket from 
which the battle-worn and limping boy in 
blue had come. She removed the covering 
from her head, removed the fastenings and 
let her hair roll down free sport for the 
wind, and murmured from out the painful 
fullness of heart: — 

“ Oh, that I were a happy, careless child 
again!” 

There was a rustling in the dry foliage, 
and she started back in terror. hacer 
she had once done, she could not now brave 
the fiery eyes and fierce attack of one of the 

disonous serpents of the mountain. The 
e thought caused her to shudder and 
grow pale to the lips. 

The noise increased. She could distinct- 
ly hear it, and then the thought came of 
what she should do if meeting some stranger 
there? She looked whither she could fly 
and hide herself, but the yielding branches 
told her it was too late, that she must meet 
the unknown danger, and, as she stood 
shivering in terror, a man stepped into 
sight. 

“ Clauda!” 

“ Richard!” 

Arms were stretched out toward each 
other, heart leaped out to heart, lip met lip, 
and for the first time in her life the girl sank 
utterly crushed by the torrent of feeling into 
scene Grief, trial and toil she had 
braved unflinchingly, but the sudden flow of 
happiness and the passionate bursting into 
the flower of love was too much for a nature 
long strained to the utmost tension to bear. 

Joy rarely, if ever, kills. It may shake 
nature to the very centre as with volcanic 
throes but behind all and‘ paramount to all 
is the revivifying oil of gladness to restore 
and toheal. The bow of life was bent to 
breaking. Then its strength and elasticity 
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triumphed, and back from the shoreless, un- 
known clime the soul drifted slowly, and the 
stagnated blood began to resume its course. 

Of what had passed Clauda knew nothing 
when she again opened her eyes to the light 
and found herself pillowed upon soft mosses, 
with Richard Elton kneeling beside her, 
bathing her brow and face from the canteen 
that with the long habit of a soldier he had 
carried, and by kisses striving to warm the 
ice-cold lips. 

Strange, it is beyond the wisdom of the 
world to account for what the spirit may one 
day clearly know, when the mysterious 
workings of the brain are given to view and 
the mesmeric influences of what we call 
soul are revealed, yet even then there float- 
ed through her mind, though indistinctly 
and hazy as breath blown upon a mirror, the 
words of Tennyson, with simply a change 
of sex: — 


“ows would hear him and beat 

ad I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under his 
blossom in purple and red.” 


A poor, storm-driven waif who had at last 
found a sheltered harbor, she was content to 
lay thus for a long time unasking for more, 
would have been content to die thus, 

But it was not so with the nature of the 
man. His spirit must find freedom in 
words, and he poured into her ears the 
burning words of a love that had long been 
shut up and beating against the prison bars. 

“I knew—I knew,” she at length an- 
swered, with the hot blood flushing her face 
as the crimson tints of morning. “1 knew 
it, but ” —— 

“ You were wedded to art” —— 

“ To be forever divorced.” 

“ And what has it repaid you, Clauda?” 

“ Little, very little, and yet, Richard, you 
were ever my inspiration.” 

“Strange, when you sternly put me away 
from you.” 

“I did cruel injustice not only to you but 
to my own heart. Yet in every hour of toil 
you were as the sunlight that comes glori- 
ously breaking in upon darkness, gave the 
little of skill to my hand, guided my chisel 
and enabled me patiently to suffer.” 

“And yet did not bid me come to you.” 

“TI knew not then how impossible it was 
ito serve two masters and be faithful to 
‘either. But I have wasted years, wasted 

) bealth and strength, toiled for dross believ- 
ing it gold, and burned my very soul to 
ashes.” 

“ Not so, Clauda. The past shall be for- 

en and a new life begun.” 

“ And forgiven, Richard?” 

* All but my part of it.” 

“Yours |” 

“Yes; the blame was upon my shoulders 


as has also been the heavy sorrow. I should 
have come to you. I see it now. I should 
have made you own your love. But on my 
side stood pride and on yours art to keep us 
separate.” 

“ And art, even its highest development, 
was not for me, that has been proven,” she 
sighed. “There may be women who can 
so unsex themselves as to make of their 
heart a stone, or it may be that love came 
first to still the longings and to glorify the 
dreams. Alas, I was alone, a miserable 
stranger among the dust and ruin of the 
past, as one wandering amid graves and 
meeting ghosts at every turn, ‘The ivy may 
flatten upon mouldering shrines and decay, 
but my heart leaped to the living and the 
beautiful of earth, —to you, Richard Elton.” 

“ And came back here to find me?” he 
questioned with a bright smile. 

“No. I dared not hope that much. As 
a prisoned bird for freedom and pure air 
and golden sunshine my very soul longed 
for the fair land of my birth. My life work 
in art was finished, and” —— 

“You have never mentioned it. Tell me 
of it, Clauda.” 

“Not now, some other time. I was at 
your, at my dear old home, at the grave of 
your mother.” 

“Of our mother, for nothing upon earth 
shall again separate us.” 

She laid her hand trustingly within his 
and looked up at him with the wonderful 
a heavy with teardrops, as she contin- 
ued :— 

“ Then I came here, sought the old cabin, 
and toiled up the steep and rugged path, 
and sat down upon the very spot where I 
first met ro to turn back the pages of the 
volume of life, and learn ” —— 

“ That you loved me?” 

“T did not need to come here for that,” 
she answered, smiling through her tears. 

“ And now?” 

“I sat down weary in body and spirit, 
and saw how little art could recompense a 
nature like mine for the wealth of love 
thrown away and the comforts of home 
ruthlessly trodden under foot. 

“And found a strong arm to lean upon 
evermore. But I too had my dreams, 
Clauda, rosy-tinted ones, and this is the ful- 
filment.” 

“ And you might have been the evil genii 
that ever baffled my efforts at success,” she 
said, with a touch of her olden insouciance. 

“Notso. To the highest beaven of the 
artist would I have raised you had I be 
lieved you would there find true happiness, 
No, it was contrary to the finely spun 
threads of your natare. But, as you have 
hinted, may not love now ennoble, glorify 
and advance art? With the wings of your 
soul no longer beaten down, your flight no. 
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longer stayed by anxiety and sorrow, may 
not your genius find its brightest interpreta- 
tion, and the fame of which you have only 
dreamed become a living reality?” 

“JT have laid aside the chisel forever. 
The fire has died out upon the altar and all 
the priests deserted it. There is no incense 
the world could burn that would tempt me 
to again make an attempt to win the sculp- 
tor’s crown.” 

The conversation lasted long. Each told 
of their life and the longings of their hearts. 
But his story was commonplace and unin- 
teresting to hers, and he looked in wonder 
upon the slight form that had endured so 
much and the face that became inspired 
when she spoke of the glories of the city of 
the seven hills and the creations of genius. 
But deeper and far more humanized were 
his feelings when she told of her own loneli- 
ness, of her utter lack of society in keeping 
herself unspotted before the world, of her 
failures, of her often needs, of how she de- 
stroyed her cherished idols to recreate 

in. 

“Yet,” he answered, “you at last con- 
quered and finished one work that is the 
crown of victory?” 

“One that may live in my little world 
judged by love? Yes.” 

“ And it is” 

“The hour is growing late. The mist is 
rising from the river and settling upon the 
mountain. The air is growing chilly, and 
we must linger no longer,” she interrupted, 
rising. 

He wrapped more closely about her the 
the shawl she wore, and leaning upon his 
arm they descended to find shelter and com- 
fort, and to hear from his lips, prompted by 
eyes that had seen, the story of the war and 
the blessings that had followed peace. 

With none to question, with none to cavil, 
above the petty pride of lavish dress and 
ultra adornments, with love sanctified by 
sorrow and trial and made firm by the test 
of time, Clauda gave herself a willing bride 
before the going down of another sun. 

There was one more visit to the old cabin, 
one more to the spot where they had first 
met —a homeless girl and a wounded sol- 
dier—and then they returned to their north- 
ern home. 

After a brief rest, Clauda said to her 
husband : — 


‘nered heart.” 


“Come with me, Richard, and I will show 
you my life work. It is yours now even as 
am yours,” 

Leading the way to the little studio she 
threw open the door, and disclosed the one 
ideali execution of her years abroad. 
Carping criticism might have discovered 
faults, but the spirit had been wonderfully 
caught and the likenesses were next to per- 
fection, 

Upon a rock was seated a little girl, with 
tangled hair, in shabby garments and feet 
unshod, a serpent was coiled at but a little 


‘distance with erected head and rattled tail, a 


soldier in well worn uniform and with mus- 
ket in hand was there, and as Richard Elton 
saw, he felt that he indeed had been the in- 
spiration, and that from the moment pictured 
in marble with great freedom as well as 
delicacy of touch he had beeh the one ideal 
of his wife’s dreams. 

“ My darling,” he said, as he gently drew 
her nearer to him, “ how shall I ever thank 
you, how praise you?” 

“ A single word from your lips, Richard, 
is more to me than the applause of the en- 
tire world. But you think it well exe- 
cuted?” 

“Gloriously done. You were not wrong. 
You had the true inspiration of genius 
and the subtle art that almost makes the 
marble breathe.” 

“And yet,” she said, with a winsome 
smile, “ I have given it all for love.” 

“It is simply the triumph of nature over 
art. Yes, my darling, you have ziven it for 
the love that might have had its fruition 
many years since, when we were younger. 
Great as is our happiness now would it not 
have been still more had it been earlier en- 
joyed?” 

“For yourself you alone can answer. 
For me” 

She turned to the little table of books, 
took from it one he remembered as a favor- 
ite, and with eyes radiant with joy and love 
and trust read slowly and impressively : — 

“ Within the soul of every unwon woman 
abides eternal youth. Though the snow be 
on her hair before the king may claim her, 
yet shall he not find violets and the buds of . 
spring, when at last his comin 
beautiful upon the mountains 


feet shine 
her ungar- 


He was answered, 
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THE SEER. 


BY JOEL SWARTZ, D. D. 


“ Seyd heard a voice none else could hear 
From centered and from errant sphere; 
The quaking earth did quake in rhyme, 
Seas ebbed and flowed in epic chime.” — Emerson. 


HE Indian's keen, experienced ear, 
When prest upon his hunting ground, 
Detects the bound of distant deer, 
The stealthy tread of foemen near, 
And every low and muffled sound. 


The poet lavs a keener ear 
Upon a vision-haunted ground, 
And hears the pulses far and near, 
In earth and sea and atmosphere, 
Of every low and muffled sound. 


He hears the very sunbeams rain 
Their warmth and brightness on the leaves; 
The booming of the golden main 
When south winds tread the summer grain, 
And, surf-like, fall the reaper’s sheaves, 


E’en silence hath for him a tongue, 
As darkness hath its hidden light, 
And many a pulseless chord is strung, 

And many a rayless lamp is swun 
For him in silent depths of night. 


*Tis thus that rapt, inspired seers 
Have heard from lips of starry flame 

The music of the rolling spheres, 

And caught upon their reverent ears 
The accents of Jehovah’s name. 


And they have heard creation’s groan, 
The travail of an endless birth, 

The footfalls of a “coming one,” 

The hymnings of a “great white throne,” 
And a regenerated earth. 


And they have sung in wondrous strains 
Gf what anointed poets see,— 
The heart’s deep joys and voiceless pains, 
The hope that ever in us reigns, 
And of the “golden age” to be. 


And so the world is full of song, 
Triumphant over all its ill; 
And so the souls of men are strong 
To combat or to suffer wrong, 
And suffering, to be joyial still. 


Gaurrvssurc, Pa., 1885. 
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LITTLE BARBARA. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


I MUST introduce myself as Barbara 
Challoner. I am just nineteen, have 
said farewell to my foreign boarding-school 
about a year, and am now living at Laxton 
Grange with Aunt Priscilla, all alone. My 
Aunt Priscilla is an old maid of about sixty, 
harsh, stern, and unforgiving, though pros- 
perous and well-to-do, being possessed of a 
thousand a year and a handsome house sur- 
rounded by much good land. For myself, 
I am a penniless orphan, around whose 
birth hangs a faint—and not altogether 
reputable — halo of romance and mystery. 
To throw some light on this obscurity, it 
will be necessary for me to go back some 
years to the days when Aunt Priscilla was 
younger — and, let us hope, pleasanter of 
aspect than as I remember her. 

She had one sister, my unknown mother; 
who, according to report, was more than 
beautiful. For the’truth of this, however, I 


cannot vouch, as I — know she did not 
y 


bequeath to me, her on 
vaunted loveliness. 

My handsome mother, being many years 
younger than her sister Priscilla, and more 
desirable in every way, was much sought 
after by her kinsfolk, with whom she spent 
many months of the year, they for the most 
part residing in the North of England, while 
my grandfather’s house was situated more 
exactly south. 

During one of her long absences it so 
happened that my Aunt Priscilla was wooed 
and won by a gentleman who had come to 
reside in the village, principally, it was be- 
lieved for the fishing season, (he being a 

enuine disciple of old Izaak Walton) at 
east, he had so far won her, that they were 
‘engaged to be married. The day was 
named, and everything was in preparation 
for the great event, when, at the appointed 
time, my luckless mother returnd to act as 
bridesmaid on the occasion. Her coming 
sealed Priscilla’s doom, as her lover, who 
had ever admired my aunt’s do¢ better than 
herself, now proved faithless for a fairer, 
tenderer face. To see my mother was to 
love her. Finding himself, therefore, un- 
able to fulfill his promise to his earlier love, 
and lacking courage to confess his disaffec- 
tion, George Challoner threw himself on 
my mother’s tender mercies, and implored 
her to fly with him. He was an extremely 
fascinating man, both in appearance and 


child, any of her 


manner, and she, being young and inexperi- 
enced, was no match for his superior world 
ly wisdom. She unfortunately returned his 
attachment, and, after many entreaties and 
coercions, was prevailed upon to consent to 
his proposition, and leave her home wiih 
one who was to her, comparatively speaking, 
an utter stranger. So one day, she being 
missed from the Grange, and the stranger 
from the village, it became generally known 
that an elopement had taken place. 

One may readily conceive what confusion, 
despair, and rage this discovery caused at 
the Grange, as my aunt had been thorough- 
ly and sincerely devoted to her handsome 
though recreant adorer. A private marriage 
took place—sv it was declared —as my 
father feared, through a more open avowal 
of his nuptials to displease a near and weal- 
thy kinsman, supposed to be lying on the 
bed of death, and who had his own plans 
laid out for his heir’s future, in which a 
moneyed heiress bore a conspicuous part; 
while my mother, though rich in beauty, 
was without further and more substaniial 
dowry. 

Therefore it was hushed up and kept as 
dark as possible; but, before three months 
had expired, and while the wealthy kinsman 
was still hovering on the brink of the grave, 
my father was killed by a fall from his 
horse, and seven months afterwards m 
mother died in bringing me into the world. 
So totally without support was she at the 
time of my birth, that, but for the interven- 
tion of my Aunt Priscilla, who came for- 
ward to receive me from her dying sister’s 
arms, I should have been thrown a helpless 
infant, upon the wide world. 

How often since I have wished that she 
had not come forward. For though, thor- 
oughly conscientious in her treatment, she 
cared not for me, and, as years passed on, 
avoided my society so persistently as to 
render me almost want of 
companionship. The chances of friend- 
ships outside my home were but small; 

y Janet Stapleton, the Rector, and Piers 
Ormond, a lad some sever years older than 
myself, being the only creatures my aunt 
would tolerate inside her walls, 

Of these, Piers, being the only one near 
——— age, attracted me most, and on him 
I lavished all the growing love and tender- 
ness of my thwarted childhood, until the 
decree went forth that banished me toa 
foreign school, far from the few pleasures 
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that went to make up the scanty joys of my 


e. 

Then followed my home-coming in the 
character of a grown-up young lady, to 
whom the ways of English scciety were as 
yet new lessons to be learned. was shy 
and reserved in manner, in appearance 
small and slightly made; my complexion, a 

le olive, was set off by eyes large and 
Bark, perhaps too large for the sad little 
face to which they belonged. Interesting | 
might have been, beautiful, or even pretty 
I certainly was not. 

The second day after my return, I well 
remember was a Sunday. We went to 
church my aunt and I; and, sitting in the 
old-fashioned pew, I spent my time endeav- 
oring to peep over the high sides and see 
what I might of those who had once been 
neighbors to me. In the pew opposite to 
ours sat a young man, alone. Of course it 
was Piers Ormond. I knew him at once in 
spite of the alterations time had worked in 
his appearance during my seven years of 
banishment. He was tall, rather thin, 
and unmistakably handsome. The mouth 
I so clearly remembered was now partially 
hidden by a heavy yellow-brown moustache, 
while his cheeks and chin were clean 
shaven. His hair seemed darker, his. face 
longer and more determined than of yore; 
but his eyes —they could notchange. They 
were the same as when last I saw them, as 
blue as tender, as loveable as ever. 

After service, as we went slowly towards 
our carriage, I said to Aunt Priscilla: — 

“ That was Piers Ormond, was it not, who 
sat in the opposite pew?” 

“ Sir Piers,” returned my aunt somewhat 
coldly. “ His father died the year after you 
went to school.” 

“Oh!” I answered, and wondered in my 
heart whether a title would necessitate a line 
being drawn between him and me. 

The next day he called, and, by the open 
frankness and warmth of his greeting, made 
me kuow it was indeed my old friend who 
was restored tome. He was so unaffectedly 
glad to renew our acquaintance, so clearly 
anxious to bridge over the years that had 
divided us, that even my natural shyness 
gave way, and restraint—with him at 
least — vanished, never to return. 

So began a second bond more dangerous 
than the first, a chain that linked us, lightly 
indeed at first, but that grew and strengtli- 
ened as the days went on, until at length my 
inner seli confessed that to treak it would 
mean death tome. Thus passed the happi- 
est, peacefullest days of my life, days that 
seemed destined to endure forever, until, as 
autumn deepened into winter, and winter 
once more burst into spring, the first blow 
fell that roused me from my dreams, and 
made me know my gorgeous castle was but 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Barbara,” said my aunt one morning 
early in April. “1 wish you would gather 
some spring flowers, and put them in the 
west bed-room. I expect your Cousin Let- 
tice to-morrow. 

“ My Cousin Lettice!” I exclaimed, lay- 
ing down my work and gazing at my aunt in 
biank amazement. 

“Just so. Why do you look so sur- 
prised?” 

“ Because I never knew I had a cousin 
Lettice.” 

“ Nor an Uncle John either, I suppose?” 
curtly. ‘ Well, you have; and she is com- 
ing here tu-morrow to spend some months 
with me. As I wish her visit to be an en- 
— one, I beg you will lay aside—at 
east for the time being — the constrained 
and ——— manner you reserve for my 
especial benefit, and make yourself as kind 
and obliging as you can.” 

I passed over this sally in silence, and 
asked presently :— 

“ What kind. of a girl is she, Aunt Pris- 
cilla?” 

“Very beautiful, accomplished, and pre- 
possessing,” my aunt replied with gusto; 
“ well-born and well brought up, she is fit to 
adorn any society. I was in the North just 
betore your return from school, and there 
saw her last. She struck me as being the 
most ~—— girl, both in appearance and 
manner, | had ever seen. But she is some- 
what peculiar in her ideas, and her father 
and I both think it high time she should 
settle.” 

“But how,” I asked, fighting with the 
anxiety that was devouring me. 

“ By marriage, decidedly,” said my aunt 
in her cold hard tones. “And as I see no- 
where so excellent a Jartias Sir Piers Or- 
mond, I have invited her down to make a 
conquest of him if possible. She of course 
is quite ignorant of this design; and I fancy 
so handsome and charmirg a young man as 
Sir Piers will be irresistible even to a Lon- 
don belle. You see a good deal of him, 
Barbara; therefore | hope you will assist 
me in this plan, by withdrawing yourself 
from their society whenever occasion offers, 
and so throw them as much alone together 
as may be. 

I felt so stunned and bewildered by this 
revelation that I could make noreply. Was 
my aunt human, that she should impose 
upon me such a command? “ Beautiful, 
accomplished, elegant’—the words were 
surging through my brain. How was I to 
live when my Piers had married this fasci- 
nating girl? How was I to endure the loss 
of my best and dearest friend? For I had 
no doubt that my aunt’s wishes would be 
fulfilled, and had worldly wisdom enough ‘9 
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know that Piers wedded would be widely 
different from the Piers I had hitherto 
known and loved. Mechanically I rose’ to 

my feet. 

“Are you going to pluck the flowers 
now?” demanded my aunt, without raising 
her eyes. 

“ No; they will be fresher if gathered to- 
morrow morning,” I found composure to 
stammer. 

“True,” she.replied; and without further 
questioning, I hastened from the room to 
my own chamber, where I flung myseif upon 
my bed, and made a vain endeavor to think 
calmly and dispassionately of the news | 
had just heard. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I 
started to gather the cowslips, and prim- 
roses, and violets destined to adorn my ri- 
val’s room. Before I had gone very far 1 
met Piers coming towards me. 

“You see I cannot keep away from you,” 
he said, smiling. “I was making tracks 
for Laxton as hard as I could, now I wili go 
your way if you don’t object. Indeed, | 
think I shall go whether you object or not.” 
Then he put his hand under my chin and 
turned up my face. “Why so dejected on 
this beautiful morning, my nut-brown 
maid?” he said, regarding me curiously. 

“Do I look so‘very dismal?” I asked, 
making an effort to smile, and failing 
miserably. 

“Yes,” hesaid. “Now tell methe cause ?” 

“It is really nothing to signify. I know 
you will think me very foolish, but I was 
vexed and put out by something Aunt Pris- 
cilla said to me yesterday.” 

“ Aunt Priscilla again!” groaned Piers. 
“T verily believe you have Aunt Priscilia on 
the brain! What a Tartar that woman is! 
Why, Bluebeard himself would sink into in- 
significance beside her! Of what has she 
been accusing you now?” 

“She has not accused me of anything. 
But I have news for you. My Cousin Lettice 
is coming to us to-day.” 

“ And who is your Cousin Lettice?” 

“She is Uncle John’s daughter, who lives 
-in the North, in Cumberland I think.” 

“ But surely her coming did not bring to 
your face the lachrymose expression that 
distinguished it just now?” 

“No, of course not! I told you it was 
something Aunt Priscilla had said to me.” 
“Well, what was that?” 

would rather not tell you.” 


“Nonsense, Barbara! I insist upon 
knowing!” 


“It is not worth repeating.” 

“Let me be the judge of that. I really 
wish to hear it.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot tell you!” I returned 
imploringly. “Do not ask me. 


I would 


“A heavy price! Well, never mind; I 
dare say I shall find it out for myself. How 
long does your cousin intend staying with 

our” 
we For several months. And Aunt Priscilla 
says she is ‘elegant, accomplished, and 
beautiful !’” 

“What a paragon! We sha’n’t know 
ourselves presently in this stupid neighbor- 
hood. I suppose she will break all our 
hearts. Do you think, Barbara, this north: 
ern goddess will deign to smile on me?” 

“] rather think you will have all her 
smiles,” | said as carelessly as I could, “as 
you are the only gentleman she will be 
likely to meet.” 

“You forget Ford, of Leithly —he is an 
eligible.” 

“I doubt if he would suit a town-bred 
young lady. Moreover, I am reserving him 
tor myself.” 

“When I have gone over to the enemy, 
I suppose you mean?” said Piers, castinga 
quick giance at me, and bringing down his 
teeth sharply on his under lip; a sure sigo 
that he was angry. “ How excellently you 
have arranged everything, Barbara—and 
beforehand, too! I had no idea you were 
such a diplomatist. And so you have told 
off the faultless new-comer to me? Allow- 
ing her to be as handsome as you say she 
is, that is really good-natured of you. 
Probably she will prove so irresistible tnat I 
shall end by marrying her.” 

“It is more than probable,” I rejoined 
— thouzh I felt half choked; “and so 

unt Priscilla said when—that is—I 
mean ” —— 

I stopped hopelessly confused. 

“Qh, that was what Aunt Priscilla said, 
was it?” murmured Piers coldly, stroking 
his long fair moustache meditatively, while. 
keeping Lis eyes well fixed upon me. 

“Yes,” I returned coldly. 

“And did that vex you and put you 
out?” 

“TI believe I was silly enough to say soa 
little while ago,” I answered icily. I felt 
that I was growing pale, and dreaded lest 
he should see how my hands were trem- 
bling. 

* And why should it vex you, Barbara?” 
I felt my wrath rising at his pertinacity, 
which seemed to me to be positively crue. 

“I wish you would not ask me any more 
questions,” I cried pettishly. “I hate being 
cross-examined in this way. bes know you 
are the only friend I have, and, if you marry, 
of course, I lose you. Therefore, it is only 
natural I should feel some regret about it. 
and, if Lettice Neville is as handsome as 
they say she is, no doubt you will marry her, 
and there is an end of it.’ 

“Indeed, I never will, my Barbara,” he 


not tell you for the world!” 


said softly, taking both my ungloved hands, 
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and holding them closely in his own. No 
new face, however lovely, could have power 
to fascinate me. I care for but one little 
girl in the world, and that is Lettice 
Neville’s cousin.” 

Here he stooped and pressed his lips 
tenderly to my hands. 

“ My darling child,” he said, “ How cold 
you are! Your hands are frozen! Come 
tor a brisk walk; that will bring back the 
vanished roses to your cheeks. I would 
have this rare exotic see my wilc-flower at 
her best. What a pity she cannot content 
herself where she is, Barbara! She will 
ruin all our pleasant walks and happy ¢é¢e a- 
tétes.” 

“Ah, wait until you have seen her!” I 
returned; but dejection was no longer to be 
detected in my tone. My eyes were spark- 
ling, my whole face was full of joy, my heart 
was lighter than the softest down. 


I reached home about half-past two, and 
-heard to my consternation that my cousia 
had already arrived. We had not expected 
her until the dinner-hour; but for all that, 
I knew my aunt would blame me for not be- 
ing preset to bid her welcome. How much 
angrier still would she be, did she but know 
with whom I had spent the wasted hours. 

I ran up-stairs hurriedly to my room, 
changed my clothes with frantic haste, and, 


coming down again, reached the drawing- 
room, where I found my aunt stiff and dis- 


agreeable as usual. She raised her head as 
I seated myself, but scarcely had she opened 
her mouth to give me the scolding I knew 
was in store for me, when the door was 
thrown wide, and our new visitor came in. 

My cousin was dressed in something 
fawn-colored, trimmed very fashionably with 
silk of a darker hue; a plain linen collar 
was round her neck, and at her throat a tiny 
bow of crimson ribbon. Her hair was a 
light brown, her eyes were a soft pure violet. 
Her complexion was clear, though rather 
pale —her mouth sweet and lovable, but 
rather too large to be strictly perfect. Her 
feet and hands were small and aristocratic. 
Her figure was tall and slight; and she had a 
certain trick of shrugging her shoulders, 
with a little protesting frown, and casting. a 
swift side-glance at one, when disagreeing, 
that was absolutely fascinating. 

She came towards me at once holding out 
her hand. 

“You are Barbara,” she said, in a very 
sweet voice; and then—“I suppose, being 
cousins, we should kiss.” As she spoke she 
stooped a little—she was considerably 
taller than I was —and left a soft impres- 
sion upon my chéek. In spite of all I knew, 
in spite of all I might have to koow; just 
hee as her lips touched me,-I felt 1 loved 
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CHAPTER III. 


O* the second morning after my cousin’s 
arrival she and I were sitting alone in 
the breakfast-parlor, conversing — that is, I 
was listening while she was chattering pleas- 
antly, and te!ling me charming stories of the 
great world 1 so earnestly longed to see. 
Sudderly, rising from her seat, she craned 
her neck in the direction of the window. 

“Who is that!” she exclaimed. “I have 
just seen some one tall and handsome, and 
positively distinguished-looking, pass by; 
and they told me, when coming down here, 
that I should not find a man in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

“T suppose it was Sir Piers Ormond,” I 
said. “Is he coming in?” 

“T hope so. He went towards the hall 
door. Sir Piers? Who is he, Barbara?” 

“ A baronet, and a very rich one too,” I 
answered conscientiously. “He lives near 
here, at Ormondsgrove.” 

“Is he a friend of yours, Barb’ra?” 

“Yee! 

“A very great friend?” 

“Of course. I have known him all my 
life. It is impossible but we should be 
friends.” 

“That counts for nothing. People I 
have known all my life 1 find generally de- 
testable and interfering. I mean, is—he 
—your—lover?” 

“I don’t understand you,” I replied, red- 
dening painfully ; and then the door opened, 
and Piers came in, followed closely by my 
Aunt Priscilla. 

After that, conversation became general, 
and I was glad to find myself sinking into 
insignificance, when Aunt Priscilla asked 
Piers if he would accompany Lettice out 
riding. 

“JI shall be more than charmed,” said 
Piers cordially. “It will be quite a new 
sensation to escort a young lady about these 
quiet country roads.: Shall I put a horse in 
training for you, Miss Neville, or ””—— 

“No, thank you. I have brought down 
my own mare. I never go anywhere with- 
out Tatters; she is part of myself. ‘ Love 
me, love my Tatters,’ is my motto. I do 
hope you will like her when you see her, Sir 
Piers.” 

“Considering the conditions, I feel a ris. 

ing adoration for her already,” answerey 
Piers, returning with interest the half-laugk 
ing glance she had bestowed upon hin 
during her last speech. 
* “Qh, I don’t care to prejudice you in her 
favor beforehand!” said she gaily. “ My: 
Tatters requires no backing. 
you shall see presently. But Barbara must 
come too. Won’t you, Barbara?” 

“1 do not wish bara to learn riding,” 


_ } put in. my aunt coldly. 
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“Oh, nonsense, Prissy! That is mere 
prejudice on your part. What is she to do 
the long summer through, unless she can 
get a canter now and then? She will die of 
ennui in this stupid place. Sir Piers”—— 

“T really wish, Lattice, you would not in- 
terfere with my arrangements,” said Aunt 
Priscilla severely. 

“ Only this once,” begged Lettice, direct- 
ing a winning smile at my grim guardian. 
“You know, Prissy, nobody ever denies 
me anything. It makes me iil directly I am 
thwarted, so beware! I shall order my man 
to send Barbara down a habit.” 

“I will take every care of her, Miss Ne- 
ville,” said Piers, eagerly; and so it was 
settled. 

The provoking innocence of any partici- 
pation in my aunt’s hopes for her future 
welfare displayed by Lettice on the forego- 
ing and other occasions was so refreshing 
that, but for the increasing uneasiness that 
at this time possessed me, it would have 
afforded me the utmost amusement. As for 
Piers, 1 know it caused him the very keen- 
est delight. Indeed there was something 
exquisitely pleasurable in seeing all the 
ome so Carefully laid down, ruthlessly anni- 

ilated by the very hand‘of her for whose 
weil-being they were formed. 

At length, as the weeks — counting from 
my cousin’s arrival — grew into months, and, 
as yet, her great object appeared no nearer its 
fulfilment, even my aunt began to lose pa- 


tience; and one evening, to my consterna- 


tion, she spoke out plainly on the subject 
that lay so near her heart. 

It was once more June, warm and drowsy- 
sweet, when we three — Lettice, my aunt 
and 1 —sat together in the gathering dusk 
to watch the falling of the dewy night. 

“ Lettice,” said my aunt suddenly, and 
without any preamble, “I wish you would 
—_ up your mind to marry Sir Piers Or- 
mond. 


“Marry Sir Piers Ormond!” repeated 
Lettice, turning widely opened eyes upon 
my aunt. “ My dear Prissy, what has come 
to you? Surely your mind wanders. I 
_ have never even thought of such a thing.” 

“Then I wish you would think of it. He 
is everything most desirable; well-born, 


rich, handsome and of your own age, what | | 


can you require more? He has clear ten 
thousand pounds a year, and you, with your 
extravagant habits, should hesitate about 
a poor man.” 
I fancied there was some hidden meaning 
attached to this last remark, but my cousin’s 
on and nonchalant reply at once dispelled 
idea. 
“You = said, with 
er peculiar shrug. “ not let us even 
talk of poverty. Kcioase I do not agree to 


during the remainder of the evening, 


should condemn myself tu misery for life. 
Love in a cottage would kill me in six 
months.” 

“And yet,” I put in dreamily, “J think if 
I loved any one, I would not care whether 
he were rich or poor.” 

“Fortunately there are very few of us 
with ideas so romantic and high-flown as 
yours,” said my aunt in a tone that was 
meant to wither. “I wish, Barbara, when 
you condescend to open your lips at all, it 
would be to utter sense.” 

“TI do not think Barbara high-flown,” 
averred Lettice kindly. “I only think her 
ignorant. She does not know, she can have 
no idea what it means to be really poor. 
Now I do; because I have two friends who 
obstinately married for love, without any 
money to speak of, and who now, I firmly 
believe, repent their bargain, though, to do 
them justice, they have never said so, 
Poverty, Barbara, means no carriages, no 
horses, no box at the opera, one silk dress 
in a year, no society, and gloves by any one 
else in the world but Jouvin. To me I hon- 
estly confess the picture is not inviting.” 

“Then why not think of Sir Piers?” said 
my aunt. 

“ Because, dear Prissy, it is absolutel 
necessary he first should think of me, an 
because I verily believe he has delivered 
every spare inch of his heart into another’s 
long ago.” 

hat was she going to say next? [I liter- 
ally shivered as I waited for her coming 
words, 

“What do you mean?” demanded my 
aunt. “ To whom has he given his heart ? 

“TI hardly like to give utterance to my 
suspicion, being but a stranger amongst 
ou,” said Lettice, with wild mischief; “ but 

arb’ra — she is such an oid friend of his— 
sbe knows, don’t you, Barb’ra?” 

“Indeed, I do not,” I answered huskily, 
actually trembling with fear at her rashne 
yet unable to direct a warning glance tow 
her, lest my watchful aunt should intercept 
it. 

“Don’t you, dear?” she murmured inno- 
cently. “Then probably I am mistaken, 
and, after all, Prissy, he may be eligible.” 

“I should hope so,” said my aunt severes 


“ she up, and we all went in doors, 
letting the dreaded subject rest. But — 
ae my aunt’s cold eyes directed toward 
me in such a manner as I felt boded me no 


CHAPTER IV. 


B a grown days afterward — how well 1 re- 
member the day—I was coming 


marry one rich man is no reason why I } quickly along the balcony, intending to gain 
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the drawing-room, when, just as I reached 
the window through which I meant to enter, 
I saw the door of the room unclose, and my 
aunt and Sir Piers walk in together. Hatiog 
to meet Piers in my stern guardian’s pres- 
ence, I drew back hastily, and the hanging 
curtains entirely concealing me from view, 
I waited breathlessly until they should have 
reached the upper part of the room before 
making my escape. 

But suddenly Piers spoke, and his words 
rooted me to the spot. 

“ You wish to speak to me about Barbara,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” returned my aunt, and I thought 
her tone was peculiarly hard and forbidding. 
“There is something connected with ber 
birth that it is most necessary you should 
know. You must pardon my mistake, if it 
is one, but I feared of late that between you 
and her a foolish attachment may be spring- 
ing up; and, knowing what I do, | think it 
only right to check it at the outset.” 

Here there was a faint pause, but Piers 
made no rejoinder. 

“You may perhaps have heard,” went on 
my aunt, “ of the peculiar circumstances at- 
tendant on the marriage of my sister, Barb- 
ara’s mother ; how she ran away from home 
with George Challoner, how they were pri- 
vately married, and how he received his 
death hurt three short months afterward. 
Well, all such reports are true, except in 
this one matter,—there was no marriage.” 

Ah!” 

The exclamation came as though forced 
from Piers’s lips. 

As for me, hardly understanding all that 
was said, I only grasped the curtains tighter 
in my hand, and waited with passionate im- 
patience to hear what should come next, 

“There was no marriage,” repeated my 
aunt distinctly, and with cold emphasis. 
“ They left this house toward evening, were 
obliged to travel all night, so it was impos- 
sible any ceremony could have taken place, 
and the very morning after the elopement 
George Challoner, who, you know, was utter- 
ly dependent upon the will of his uncle, was 
summoned to the supposed death-bed of this 
relative. He found the old man seemingly 
at his last gasp. He was hurried to his bed- 
side to receive his parting words, and the 
dying man, who had his heart set on uniting 
his nephew with a certain heiress —a ward 
of his own—demanded of him that he 
would give his oath to marry this girl. 
George Challoner refused, deciaring that 
his heart was already given. Upon this the 
. old man, starting up in bed, asked with 
angry vehemence if he were irrevocably tied 
by the laws of matrimony to this unknown 
‘Jove, and, on being answered in the negative, 
desired him on pain of disinheritance, to 


- give him a written agreemtent that until after | 


his — the uncle’s — death he would not wed 
her. It was a solemn moment, and the re- 
quest a strange one, coming from the lips 
of one who was considered unlikely to sur- 
vive till the coming morn; everything around 
bespoke the near approach of death. On 
the one hand were poverty and enforced toil 
and honor, on the other, affluence, an oath 
that could not be many hours binding, and 
dishonor. George Challo~er hestitated, and 
then was lost. He signed the paper in the 
full belief that the next day would release 
him from his bond; but time proved doctors 
and nurses in the wrong, as the uncle rallied 
and outlived the nephew, while, with that 
terrible oath on his soul, the latter did not 
dare pledge himself by law to my ill-fated 
sister. Therefore, Barbara was not born in 
wedlock.” 

My aunt ceased, and no sound came to 
break the horrible stillness. My brain felt 
Surging, my sight grew almost dim, a 
strange flavor of blood was in my mouth. 
Mechanically I put up my hand, and found 
I had bitten my lip severely. Some of the 
blood had gone between my lips, a drop was 
trickling slowly down my face. Hastily I 
wiped it away and the action roused me, 
There must have been a pause within also, 
as, when next | heard a voice, it was Piers’s 
responding to my aunt’s last sentence. 

“You mean that she is illegitimate,” he 
said. “Poor Barbara, poor little girl! ” 

*.] could not see his face, but his tone was 
full of infinite pity; nevertheless the pity, 
just then, to me was torture. 

“1 speak as much for the girl’s sake as 
for yours,” went on my aunt in her hard, 
metallic way, “lest any thoughtless misun- 
derstanding might arise between you.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 

And I could not judge from his voice in 
what spirit he had received her intelligence. 

“I could endure no more. __I crept noise- 
lessly away, as one half dead, dragging my- 
self like some wounded animal to where I 
could wrestle, or, if fortunate enough, die 
alone with my misery. 

Behind the summer-house was a small en- 
closed, well hid..en plot of grass; a cher- 
ished retreat with me in my earlier days. 
Thither 1 went, and, flinging myself upon 
the ground face downward, buried my head 
in my hands to shut out if possible the very 
light. 1 would not think. I Jay battling 
fiercely with the self within that strove to 
master me and compel me to review my 
situation in all its new-found horrors, 

How lung I might have thus lain I know 
not, had not a voice close to me startled me 
into animation. 

sprang to my feet, and s 

back pole / him. 

“ Barbara, what are you doing ?” 
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“ Nothing,” I answered shortly. 

“ Well, then, don’t stand with your back 
turned tome. Youare forgetting your good 
manners.” 

“ Do not speak to me,” I said. shuddering 
at the lightness of his tone. “Go away and 
leave me. I am not well; I want to be 
alone.” 

“ What is the matter with you, Barbara?” 

“T have heard ali,” I returned in an ac- 
cent meant to be cold, but which I felt was 
only heart-broken. 

“[ guessed as much,” said Piers gently. 
“ Well, and, if it be so, what can it matter to 
you and me, dear Barbara?” 

“To me!” I cried, and for the first time 
I turned and looked into his face. 

“ Barbara,” he was evidently shocked and 
pained at my expression, “ Don’t look at me 
like that. Child, what thoughts have you 
been thinking? Your face is 
death, yeur lip is cut and swollen, your eyes 
— Barbara, you must not let them keep 
that expression at your age.” 

He put his hand over my eyes and forced 
down the lids upon them. _I sighed faintly, 
but made no further protest, for I felt weak 
and his very touch was dear to me. Invol- 
untarily I leaned against the strong arm he 
had placed around me. Feeling me yield 
so far, he drew me‘closer to him, and encir- 
cled me warnily. 

“Think of what you are doing,” I said, 
with a faint, wan smile. “ Think of all you 
have just heard. I am nameless, a mere 
waif upon the world. How can you bear to 
have me near you now?” 

“My dear child, 1 wish you would talk 
sense,” he returned, giving me a little shake. 

‘Am I not talking sense? Iam; I was 
never more sensible in my life. I fully un- 
derstand everything, and in what way it 
affects me. Indeed, I wonder myself how I 
can feel so clear, because it was a shock to 
me may tell you taat —a terrible blow 
—one that never—— But I shall live it 
down, I dare say, in time, as others have 
lived such heartaches down before me. 
Still, in the meantime, to make my task 
- easier to me, will you promise me some- 
thing?” 

“ What am I to promise you?” 

“To let me see as little of you, for the fu- 
-ture, as is possible.” 

“ And why, Barbara?” 

. * Because,” I hesitated, and then went on 
recklessly, “I am so degraded now, so hu- 
miliated, that it little matters what I say or 
leave unsaid; and so I will confess that I 
like you so well—nay, I love you so dearly 
— that to see you every day and feel myself 
unworthy your affection, even could you 
-ever have brought yourself to.love me, would 
be greater misery thaa I could endure.” 

“But suppose J had brought myself to 


white as 


love ou already, Barbara, how would it be 
then 

“Oh, that is impossible!” I cried pas- 
sionately. “ Nothing so cruel could occur, 
You must forget you have ever seen me; 
you must help me to forget. There is a 

arrier, an insurmountable wall, between us; 
do not let me hear your voice at the other 
side, lest I should ever be tempted to call to 
you to come and make the vain effort to 
cross it.” 

“All walls can be climbed, Barbara, and 
my effort would not be vain, I can do won- 
ders in the way of scaling. You may re 
member, ever as a small boy, how ingenious 
I was about it; and now, with such an end 
in view Whenever you call me, Barb- 
ara, I wiil come.” 

“ That will be never,” I answered, in a sad 
tone. 

“Then. I will not wait to be called,” he 
cried, putting his arms around me again, 
and pressing my head down upon his breast. 
*T will come now, this very moment; I will 
hear of no barrier. You are mine by right of 
your own words when you said you loved me. 
Who shall dare say there is a wall between 
us two?” 

“J dare,” I said, with mournful earnest- 
ness. 

“ Then I shall have to punish you terri- 
bly. No, Barbara, you are my property now, 
and no earthly consideration shall induce 
me to surrender you. It is selfishness on 
my part, if you like, but, having known you 
all my life, 1 find I cannot now do without 
you. You are my wife, and as such I will 
hold you against yourself, Miss Priscilla, 
and all the world. k up and smile at me 
again your own dear smile, my treasure, my 
darling, my life.” 

He kissed me warmly between each ten- 
der word. It was the first time his lips had 
ever pressed mine, and for the moment I 
was utterly happy. A little later I had torn 
myself from his embrace, and stood a few 
yards from him, flushed and miserable, but 
quite determined, 

“This is madness!” I cried. “ Have 
some thought for yourself. Do you think 
that under the circumstances I would con- 
sent to be your wife, that I would bring 
such a blot upon your name? I love you 
too well for that.” 

“ And so you will refuse me and make me 
miserable? Surely you love me too well to 
do so.” 

“You are talking only folly,” I said, 
“while I am doing the best I can for you. 
I will never consent to be your wife.” . 

“Then I will marry you without your 
consent. I always get my own way, you 
know, Barbara, in the end, so it is as good 
for you to give in gracefully first as lant. 


| My wife you shall be sooner or later.” 
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“ How can you be so cruel?” I demanded, 
with tears in my eyes. 

Was my strength failing me in my sore 
need? Was I indeed giving in, as he had 
said I should? 

“Cruel!” cried he gaily. “Yes; I am 
the veriest despot. Have I not shown you 
how | czn level even insurmountable walls 
bya bare word? I am a tyrannical king 
who, having once placed his foot upon your 
territory, claims every inch of it. Neverthe- 
less I can be gentle too at times, and am 
now ready to hear any conditions you may 
wish to make, my queen.” 

“A sorry queen,” I returned. “Well, 
hear the conditions attached to your marry- 
ing one so far beneath you. I willhave you 
leave this place tomorrow. I will have you 
go to London, Paris, Vienna, for one year, 

- during which time, you shall neither see me, 
write to me, nor, if possible, think of me.” 

“ Twelve long months! oh, ‘cruel Barb’ra 
Allen,’ make it four.” 

“No; it must be twelve.” 

“ Say even six?” 

“ No, no.” 

“Then make it eight, though even that 
will break my heart.” 

No, twelve.” 

“ You will have your pound of flesh ; then 
be itso. What day will tomorrow be, the 
2oth of June? Then, Barbara, if next year 
I am not by your side, be it fair weather.or 
foul, on that self-same day you may call me 
recreant, traitor, what you will. Is this our 
agreement?” 

“Itis,” 1 whispered, with white, trembling 
lips. “Perhaps during that time you will 
see some one prettier and brighter than I to 
love; some one, who, though she cannot 
love you more fondly, will have no blot upon 
her birth, no stain to render her a 
of your affection. And I hope you may,” 
cried, and then burst into a passion of tears. 

For fully five minutes I sobbed unre- 
strainedly on Piers’s breast, with his cheek 
pressed against mine. He did not speak, 
he attempted no word of consolation, but 
every now and then in mute sympathy his 
lips sought by forehead. Presently he 
spoke. 

er That is right,” he said, “those tears will 
do you good. Cry on, my little Barbara, 
and let all painful memories flow from you. 
It is fully understood between us now, m 
darling, is it not, that when I return it will 
be to claim my wife?” 

“ Oh, if you should ever regret it.” 

“Nonsense! Surely at twenty-six a man 
should know his own mind. There will be 
nothing to regret. You are making a grand 
romance out of nothing. Besides, nobody 
knows anything about this business but 

our Aunt Priscilla, and she will not betray 
er own niece. Now, before you send your 
22 


knight into exile, you must give him some 
love-token to hold sacred until his return.” 

“If I gave you anything, it would help 
you to remember me.” 

‘* Barbara, you should have been a Roman 
matron, instead of a quiet though extremely 
hard-hearted little village maiden. Well, 
give me a kiss at all events; that is not 
tangible and will linger only in my mem- 
ory.” 

I kissed him twice, sadly, Cg as 
one might kiss one’s dead; and so we 
parted. 

This was June. In November Lettice left 
us; and I, beyond all others of the house- 
hold, missed her bright merry ways and 
ready laughter. She was indeed a univer- 
sal favorite, and my aunt became even more 
than ordinarily sour and hard when she was 
gone. Whether my aunt ever guessed the 
reason of Piers Ormond’s abrupt departure, 
or of the increased reserve and coldness of 
my manner toward her from that day, I 
never knew for a certainty, though later 
events made me imagine her cognizant of 
the truth. But, as with his defection her 
schemes for Lettice died, so her interest in 
Piers died too. 

In December she fell ill; not seriously or 
painfully, but day by day she weakened per- 
ceptibly, and no doctor could do her good 
or give a name to her ailment. 

“It is a general break-up,” she said to me 
one. evening, when in one of her softer 
moods. ‘“ My mother died just so.” 

“You must not talk of dying, Aunt Pris- 
cilla,” I returned, feeling a strange pang at 
my heart which was neither love nor an- 
guish, yet was a curious blending of both; 
for she was the only one in the world who 
in some way belonged to me or had ever be- 
friended me, except my Piers. 

She was right, however. Before Christ- 
mas came she was lying dead and cold in 
her own chamber. 

The week before she died I was sitting in 
her room one night, watching while I 
thought she slept, when suddenly she spoke. 

“ Barbara, open my drawer,” she said in a 
strange weak voice,—‘“ here is the key — 
and give me the small bronze box you will 
find in the corner. I wish to give you 
something.” 

I obeyed her, aod, having handed her 
the small box and the bunch of keys, she 
opened it, and, drawing from it a soiled and 
folded paper, held it out to me. 

“ That is the certificate of your mother’s 
marriage,” she said slowly, without glancing 
in my direction. 

“The what?” I gasped, putting out m 
hand blindly and grasping one of the - 
posts to keep myself from falling. 

It must have been my intense anxiety to 
hear her corroborate her words that alone. 
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kept me from fainting, so great a shock did 
this announcement cause me. 

Reluctantly and half nervously she turned 
and regarded me unsteadily for a moment 
or two before replying; and it was then for 
the first time I guessed she knew why my 
manner toward her of late had been so cold. 

“The copy of your mother’s marriage 
certificate,” she repeated. “Yes, she was 
married, child. Why do you look at me so 
wildly? Take the paper, it is yours.” 

I took it mechanically, but did not open 
it. 
“Tf I have done any wrong to you, Barb- 
ara, will you forgive me?” she asked pres- 
ently, in a low, quavering voice. “If I have 
caused you any unhappiness, I now repent 
it. On my dying bed I ask your forgive- 
ness. Will you grant it?” 

Vaguely I wondered if she knew how 
cruelly she had made me suffer, how keen 
had been the torture of the past months. 
The remembrance of it all was very close to 
me at that moment; but above it, helping 
me to holier and more merciful feelings, 
there floated a great joy and relief and 
thankfulness not to be repressed. 

“Yes,” I said, and even to myself my 
voice sounded foreign and far-distant. 

“Then why do you not kiss me?” went 
on my aunt quérulously. “ You are hard 
and cold, Barbara, or you would be gentler 
to the dying.” 

“JT am not hard or cold.” I cried suddenly, 
“but I was thinking. I will kiss you, Aunt 
Priscilla, and forgive you too You have 
told me tonight the thing I have most longed 
to hear.” 

That night week she died; and when, 
some days later, her will was opened and 
read, it was found she had left me the house 
and grounds and five hundred pounds a 
year. The remainder of her income was to 
go to her niece and godchild, Lettice 
Neville. Whether she meant in this way to 
make me amends for all the injuries I had 
sustained at her hands I never knew. 

I was glad to find the old place still mine, 
glad that there would be no necessity for 
me to seek new scenes and fresh faces, to 
lose sight of all the pleasant recollections 

and tender memories that thronged my 
childhood’s home. Thouch to me it bad not 
been the happy place it should have been, 
still all that had made life most precious 
-had come to me there, all the friends 1 had 
ever known were in and around Clayton. 
It would have been almost death to me at 
this time to have been obliged to quit the 
spot endeared to me by ties of long years’ 
standing. Here I could still wait and watch 
for the hour that would bring back Piers to 
my expectant arms. And oh, with what 
different hopes, with what different emo- 
tions, I now longed for his return. Now 


indeed, I might with pride and gladness be 
come his wife, might feel myself worthy to 
bear his name. 

The weary months crept on in almost 
utter solitude to me. Now and again a few 
scraps from the outer world reached me, 
causing my sleeping blood to rush with un- 
wonted fervor through my veins. Sir Piers 
was on his way home from Vienna. Sir 
Piers was in London. Sir Piers aud Let- 
tice Neville had renewed acquaintance 
at the Russian Ambassador’s ball. Such 
little vague reports kept warm my weary 
heart. 

I had no ‘confidant, and was very lonely. 
Even to Lady Janet Stapleton, who, I knew, 
loved me, I could not confide my sentimen- 
tal story; thouch I felt the dear old lady 
would sympathize with me and indulge me 
in my fancies as much as I could desire. 
My secret was my own, and close in my own 
breast I kept it; so that it happened that 
from Lady Janet’s pen came the first tidings 
of my lover’s unfaithfulness. 

The news arrived in a little harmless, 
delicately scented note, begging me to spend 
the following day with her. 

“ But I cannot wait so many hours,” so 
ran the middle of the letter, “to tell you my 
last bit of news (you know what an inveter- 
ate old gossip is your friend), so scribble it 
down here. My nephew, Gordon, writes 
telling me of your cousin’s enzazgement to 
our handsome neighbor Piers Ormond. 
There, is not that astounding? But per- 
haps you know it already, as without doubt 
she will wish to let you hear the first of it. 
It is an excellent match for her as you will 
see, and it is pleasant to think of young 
people settling in this quiet spot. However, 
it may be all or half a fabrication. Gordon 
says it is not a positive thing, merely an o” 
dit; but they are always together at balls, 
kettledrums, and in the Row, which, of 
course, looks particular, Come tomorrow, 
my love, without fail, if only to cheat me in- » 
to the belief that I am still youthful, and so 
forth.” 

The doubt expressed toward the close of 
her letter kept me from despair. I clung to 
it. I neither could nor would believe in 
the truth of the report; even against the 
promptings of my heart I strove to check 
fears that threatened to destroy me. He 
was much with her, what more natural? 
Was she not my cousin? Surely he would 
like to hear news of me. It was an om dit 
merely. The world was always given to 
marrying people, with or without their con- - 
sent; and the fact of their being a good deal 
together in public would easily give rise to 
the idea in their case. Thus I tried to con- 
sole myself. When off my guard, contrary 
thoughts would rise and overwhelm me 
while they lasted. 
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Meantime the days grew into months, and 
summer was once more at hand. It was 
the 19th of June, gorgeous, glowing june, 
and the very air was full of fragrance. The 
atmosphere was almost too heavy and 
drowsy for enjoyment; the flowers drooped 
and languished under the oppressive sun. 
All around was peace and lazy content, I 
alone was miserable. 

It wanted only a few short. hours to the 
day that should have been the happiest of 
my life. But now I felt no exquisite joy at 
its approach, no tearful ecstasy, such as I 
had believed I would experience as the hour 
drew nigh to unite me to my beloved. 

Only that very morning the rector had 
been up with me, and added keener agony 
to my already bleeding wound. 

“Will your cousin reside here?” he 
asked. “She is naturally gay. I hardly 
think Ormondsgrove will suit her.” 

“Sir Piers has a house in town,” I an- 
swered, with admirable composure. “Is 
the marriage then arranged ?” 

“ Well, so we hear, but one cannot always 
depend upon the chit-chat of one’s friends. 
I suppose, however, marriage will be the 
end of it.” 

“ Nothing more natural,” I returned care- 
lessly. 

As the next morning came in all its gold- 
en splendor it found me waking. I had not 
slept all night, and turned with a groan 
from the first faint streak of dawn, as it 
came rushing into my room. I rose, and, 
strolling into the garden, paced restlessly to 
and fro, waiting until the breakfast-bell 
should summon me indoors, Bitter were 
the thoughts that attended my languid steps. 
I was feeling cold and weak from want of 
sleep and exhaustive memories. Suddenly, 
raising my head, I found myself face to face 
with Piers Ormond. 

Could it be he? I half feared my senses 
had misled me, more especially as he made 
no advance, but stood regarding me with 
keen silent attention. At lenzth he broke 
the spell that was fast overcoming me. 

“ Barbara, where is my welcome?” he 
said. 

“Welcome?” I echoed foolishly, putting 
up both my hands to my head 1n a vain en- 
deavor to recall my wandering recollection. 
Then, the one thought uppermost in my 
brain gaining sway, I cried aloud, “ Why 
should you ask a welcome here? Go back 
to Lettice, she, no doubt, will give you one 
as warm as you can desire.” 

“ Barbara!” 

The word came with such angry vehe- 
mence, with such utter amazement from his 
lips, that involuntarily I raised my head un- 
til our eyes met. His, dark and stern, 


almost burned themselves into mine, as 
though determined to read the inmost work- 


ings of my heart. At once I knew it was 
my own Piers who had come back to me, 
but what an angered, disappointed Piers! M 
glance fell beneath his; I grew frightened, 
confused; I held out my hands to lim mur- 
muring piteously : — 

“They told me so. In the end I could 
not help believing — they all said it, not 
once but many times.” 

“What have they told you?” 

His tone was still harsh and unbending. 
He took no notice of my poor outstretched 
hands. 

“That you were engaged to Lettice — 
that you were to marry her at once — that 
you were guing to bring her down here.” 

“What base lies!” he cried fiercely. 
“Who has dared to meddle with my name? 
And you believed them, Barbara; you could 
not keep faith with me for even one short 
year?” 

Had I regained him only to lose him 
again, a second time through my own folly ? 
I grew sick and faint. The fingers he had 
disdained to touch fell heavily by my sides. 

“ They told me so— they — they ” 

I felt my body sway helplessly for a 
moment or tio, and then I fell forward and 
lost all consciousness. 

When I came to myself, I found I was 
seated on one of the chairs in the summer- 
house supported by Piers. He had evi- 
dently been bathing my head with water — 
a small stream ran through the garden —as 
I could see a glass upon the table, and my 
brow felt moist and cold. I raised myself 
and pushed back my hair vaguely. 

“ Are you better now?” he asked gently, 
and then, as though shocked by what he 
saw, he added, “* Barbara, how thin you have 
grown.” : 

* Have 1? I have not been very happy 
of late, and I have been too much alone. 
Yes, I am better now, thank you.” 

“Can I do anything else for you? I sup- 
pose it was all my fault, I fear I spoke too 
abruptly.” 

His tone, though kind and gentle, still 
seemed to me to lack the old tender consid- 
eration and fondness, and, chilled by the con- 
trast, I quietly put his arms from me, and 
rising walked over to the table. 

“You must not blame yourself in any way, 
Sir Piers,” I said calmly. “It was mere, 
nervousness at seeing you so unexpectedly 
that upset me for the moment. I feel quite 
recovered now. Have you breakfasted ? 
If not, perhaps you will come in and join 
me at mine.” 

“In a few minutes,” he replied, “ but first 
I want you to answer me one or two ques- 
tions.” 

“ Certainly.” 

There was a long pause. I laid my hand 
upon the table to steady myself, but I knew, 
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if the silence lasted much longer, I should 
not be able to control the tears that trem- 
bled beneath my downcast lids. 

“ Barbara, look at me,” he said suddenly. 

I did as I was desired, and, looking, saw 
I was forgiven. His face was full of such 
earnest entreaty, such tender love and long- 
ing, that a great peace, long unknown to it, 
fell upon my beating heart. He held out 
his arms, slowly, imploringly, and with a 
little faint sob I ran and threw myself in- 
to them. When I had recovered my com- 
posure, I said: — 

“So it was all untrue aboat Lettice ?” 

“So untrue that your cousin is going to 
be married in two or three months to a man 
in the Guards, an ugly fellow, but rich and 
good-natured; I give you Lettice’s own de- 
scription. It is rather a romance too, as he 
has been attached to her for years, but that 
wise young woman thought fit to wait until 
his handsome expectations had been safely 
realized.” 

“That is your news,” I said, “ now hear 
mine. But first guess what I am going to 
tell you.” 

“Tf you had asked me that question two 
minutes ago, when you stood over there by 
the table looking so dignified and so unlike 
my own Barbara, I should have said, ‘ Prob- 
ably, Miss Challoner, you are about to be 
married.’” 

“ Well, and so I am, am I not?” I asked 
him, with a shy laugh. 

He laughed too, and of course kissed me. 

“But still you have not discovered my 
news,” I said, “and you are so stupid that 
— you never would, so I will tell you. 

hen Aunt Priscilla was dying, she gave 
me a small piece of paper neatly folded, and 
what do you think it contained ?” 

“ Snuff,” answered Piers. 

“ Don’t be absurd.” 

“ Peppermint lozenges then; I know she 
had a weakness for those delicacies,” 

“No, no; it was the certificate of my 
mother’s marriage.” 

For a few moments he was speechless 
with surprise, then he said: — 

“So it was allalie?” | 

“Yes; she wished you to marry Lettice, 
and feared you cared for me. She thought 
such a story as she told you would effectu- 
ally prevent your ever thinking of me again 
as —in that way.” 


“What a miserable old sinner!” began 
-_ but I placed my fingers over his 
ips. 

“Hush,” I said, a him quickly. 
“She is dead; and, after all, she has done 
us no great harm, as now we are together 
again.” 

“ Still, I cannot forget she has robbed us 
of one good year of our lives,” he remarked ; 
“and, Barbara, whose fault is it that your 
poor little cheeks are so thin and wan and 
your small brown hands so fragile?” 

“TI will soon recover my strength, now 
you have come to cheer me. You will see 
what a different Barbara I shall be in six 
months.” 

“I hope so, but to ensure it you must 
come with me to summer climates and very 
different scenes, my own darling. You can 
marry me at once, | suppose, Barbara?” 

“What, this instant?” I cried. No, I 
think not, because I have not had my break- 
fast yet, and I am literally starving.’ 

“Soam I,” said he, “I do hope Trim- 
mer has something nice for us. Come in, 
Barbara, and as we appease the pangs of 
hunger we will discuss our wedding tour.” 


A month afterward we were married, very 
quietly, for many reasons. Lady Janet, 
however, deciaring it would be downright 
shabby if my dress were not everything of 
the most desirable, I consented to be cov- 
ered with as much satin and tulle and Brus- 
sels lace as Worth saw fit to furnish. Let- 
tice condescended to desert her cherished 
Guardsman for a day or two, and came all 
the way from London to be my solitary 
bridesmaid, while Hugh Grantley, Piers’s 
cousin, was our best man, and Lady Janet’s 
brother, old Lord Lindley, gave me away. 

It was a very successful wedding, though 
—or rather because —it was a very small 
one, aud everybody was in charming spirits, 
while I gained considerable credit for the 
very excellent manner in which I comported 
myself during the ceremony. When we 
had fairly bidden adieu to all our guests, 
and were driving rapidly toward the nearest 
railway station, Piers turned to me, anc, 
ceremoniously taking my hand: — 

“ Madam,” said he, “ permit me to con- 
gratulate you. You have actually been 
through a most trying situation, and yet 
have omitted to shed a single tear.” 
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PRINCE PUMPKINELLO. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


i linge Ponsonbys were more eager to 
celebrate Dolly’s birthday this year 
than ever, because their cousin Consy, 
whom they had never seen, was coming. 
Consy had lived in Paris all her life, and 
was fashionable. She might think a New 
England farmhouse very queer, but they 
meant she should have a good time. 

“If she’s stuck up we’ll take the starch 
eut of her,” said Teddy, who would talk 
slang. “A friend of mine is coming who ’s 
stuck up higher ’n she ‘ll ever be.” 

“Who is it?” asked Zoe, who had been 
moved by shyness to retire to the woodshed 
with the twins Teddy and Bing, when the 
strange cousin arrived. 

“T don’t mind telling you that he’s a 
a prince,” said Teddy, with great impor- 
tance. “Prince Pumpkinello.” 

“Pooh!” said Zoe. “Jack, what is she 
like?” as Jack came out. Jack had been 
obliged to go to the station to meet Consy, 
because Jonas, the hired man, had rheuma- 
tism, and Jack did not like it at all, because 
he did n’t think much of girls; and he had 
threatened to thrash Teddy who commented 
on his smooth hair and dressed-up appear- 
ance. 

“She ’ll tarn up her nose at ennything,” 
said Jack, gloomily, with atwinkle in his eye 
that Zoe did not catch. 

Zoe, with great misgivings, took a “peek” 
through the crack of a door. Zoe had a 
theory that it was wise to gain one’s first 
impressions by “ peeks” before risking an 
open interview. The new cousin looked 
about twelve or thirteen, and she had — yes, 
if you "ll believe it, although she had lived 
in Paris almost all her life, she had a turned- 
up nose, (that was what that horrid Jack 
meant!) and freckles; and she was n’t in 
the least fashionable, to Zoe’s eyes, in a 
very plain dress, and not a bit of jewelry. 
Zoe ran up-stairs and took off Aunt Almira’s 
great gold earrings, which she had found in 
an old chest, and tied to her ears with 
strings, in Consy’s honor, and then went 
down and got acquainted with her, just as 
easily as could be, freckles were such a 
bond of sympathy ! 

Consy entered into the preparations for 
the birthday celebration with the greatest 
zest. When Bathsheba, the housekeeper, 
took down from the closet the great blue 
bowl with a dragon on it, that was always 
sacred to the stiiring up of the birthday 
cake, Consy wanted to help; and she 


chopped figs and raisins, and beat eggs, and 
she knew so much about frosting and citron, 
that grandma held her up as an example to 
Dolly and Zoe. 

And when the children lamented" that 
their cousins Hugh and Nannie Dalrymple 
had the measles and could n’t come to the 
farm, and Bathsheba said she would make a 
smaller cake, and send to them if there were 
anybody to carry it, Consy volunteered 
to go. Grandma did n’t wish any of the 

thers to go because they had never had the 
measles. Consy had had them the winter 
before (Zoe thought it the very queerest 
thing that they had the measles in Paris). 

She was not afraid, although grandma said 
Dolly and Zoe could go with her only as far 
as the cross-road, and there was still a third 
of a mile to go through a woods road. “She 
was n’t afraid of anything,” she said, “ but 
thunder and cows.” 

“It ’s great to be sending cake to sick 
folks,” remarked Teddy to Bing, in the 
privacy of the barn. “If we only had that 
cake now, we could have a spread here in 
the barn and ask the fellows, and have the 
tallest kind of a time!” 

It was almost dark in the woods road 
where the great evergreen trees shut out the 
sky, except a narrow strip over-head, and 
there were a great many queer noises. A 
squirrel scampered across the woods, just at 
Consy’s feet, and she was so startied that 
she uttered a little shriek. Her heart beat 
very fast. She was n’t frightened — Oh, 
no !— but she would be glad when she was 
out of the woods. 

It seemed as if she never would be. It 
grew darker and darker, and horror! what 
was that? A huge shape as tall, almost, as 
one of the pine trees strode out of the 
woods behind her. It was all white, and 
it’s enormous mouth and nostrils and eyes, 
were flaming fire! 

It stretched out a long arm to seize her. 

With a shriek of terror Consy dropped 
her basket and ran. But it was only a litle 
way that her trembling limbs would carry 
her. She sank down almost fainting be- 
side the road, and shut her eyes, expecting 
every instant to find herself in the mon- 
ster’s grasp, to meet those terrible flaming 
eyes, to feel his fiery breath. 

But she heard the crash of a fall. She 
ventured to open her eyes, and saw through 
the darkness the monster lying across the 
road, struggling and faintly groaning. His 
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reat head was severed from his body. It 
ay on the other side of the road, eyes, nose 
and mouth still flaming fire. 

The cake had rolled out of her basket 
almost to her ieet. Her courage came 
back when she saw the monster apparently 
helpless, and she picked up the cake, and 
ran on again. 

But she thought she heard footsteps be- 
hind her. The monster might have come 
to life again. He might be a kind of mon- 
ster that was able to do withovt its head. 
The woods might be full of such creatures. 

Great was her joy to see a light shining in 
the window of a little tumble-down dwelling, 
only a few rods ahead ; with desperate cour- 
age she ran, now, and burst in at the door, 
without waiting to knock. It was a poor 
and bare little room that she entered, a pale 
and dejected looking family was gathered 
around a table which had on it only a dish 
of Indian meal porridge. Here was evi- 
cently a worse monster than Consy had en- 
countered — poverty. 

Consy gasped out the story of her perii. 

They all seemed very much surprised and 
bewildered. 

“1 ’m sure there could n’t have been any- 
thing in these woods to hurt you,” said the 
mother of the family. “What do you sup- 
pose it was, Billy?” 

Billy, a big boy of fifteen or sixteen, shook 
his head, and he looked, as Consy observed 
with indignation, as if he wanted to laugh. 

“Well, Billy will go with you wherever 
you want to go, said the mother. He can 
take the oid musket, and you need n’t be 
afraid of anything with him.” 

“I was going to carry this cake up to the 
big house on the hill but”— Consy had 
been looking about her in spite of her trou- 
bles, and she had quick perceptions — “ but 
— they have had the measles up there, and 
perhaps it would n’t be very good for them, 
and your children might like it. It is very 
nice.” 

The children’s eyes were sparkling. The 
smallest one a pinched and wan little crea- 
ture snatched at it with a puny hand. The 
mother drew him tack. 

“ Perhaps you ought to carry it where it 
was intended to be sent,” she began to say, 
and then the children’s wistful looks over- 
came her, and she burst into tears. 

“ We never got so low as this before, and 
we don’t want the town to help us or send 
us to the poorhouse,” she said. . “If Billy 
can only get work — he’s a smart boy and 
strong — we can get along.” 

“You must keep the cake. I know 
Grandpa and Grandma would n’t like it if I 
did n’t leave it, and I must hurry back to 
the cross road, I am afraid something will 


get Dolly and Zoe, who are waiting for me 
there.” 


In about five seconds more the children 
were settling the cake question, while Billy 
produced a rusty old musket, and set out 
with Consy, who shivered, and kept in the 
rear, 

There it was, the great head with its fiery 
features, lying in the road; the prostrate 
figure of the monster was gone. 

Billy was a courageous boy. He walked 
straight up to that horrid head, and took it 
in his hand, and then he burst out laughing. 
He laughed as if he had been trying to keep 
from it for a long time. 

“It’s nothing but a jack o’ lantern!” he 
said. “La, did n’t you ever see one of them 
before? Mebbe they think more of wastin’ 
their pumpkins your way. Ycu see the 
eyes and nose and mouth are cut out, and 
then they just fasten a candle in. I expect 
’t was a feller on stilts, rigged up with 
sheets and things, and with this on top of 
him, that come it over you. It would be 
like Teddy Ponsonby, that kind ot a caper 
would.” 

Consy drew a long breath. 

“I was awfully silly. And I thought I 
was brave,” she said. 

“ Well, it a’n’t harnsome to look at in a 
dark night, nohow,” said Billy consolingly. 
“] guess | ’il carry it along, if it has got a 
crack in it, Must have come down pretty 
hard!” 

“Teddy came down hard, too, if it was 
he. I’m afraid he was hurt,” said Consy. 

At the cross road they found Dolly and 
Zoe waiting for them, and Consy confided 
her experience to them. 

“It was Teddy, and that is Jonas’s prize 
pumpkin. I don’t believe he would like to 
have it taken for a jack o’ lantern,” said Zoe. 
“That ’s what Teddy meant by Prince 
Pumpkinello. But 1 wonder why he did 
not wait until this evening instead of being 
so mean as to frighten Consy so.” 

“I know. He is greedy. He wanted to 
get the cake,” said Dolly severely. 

The first thing Consy did after she got 
home was to tell her grandmother about the 
a poor people to whom she had given the 
ca 

“It is Mary Sylvester,” said grandma. 
“I knew her long ago. She was one of the 
best girls in Greenbush, but she always was 
tou proud. I will go and see her the first 
thing in the morning and carry her plenty 
of everything, and we will take Billy in 
Jonas’s place since Jonas wants to take a 
farm of his own.” 

And Consy entered into the birthday fes- 
tivities with a gay heart, although she was a 


little worried about Teddy who had not 
appeared, 


Everybody was anxious when nine o’clock 
came, and half-past nine, and Teddy and 
Bing were still missing. Jack who had 
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been sent in search of them, reported that 
they were nowhere to be found. 

But about ten o’clock there was a sound 
of wheels; the door opened, and Teddy ap- 
peared, pale and limp, supported on, one 
side by Dr. Berry, the village physician and 
on the other by Bing, who looked profound- 
ly dejected. 

“] got a fall and sprained my ankle,” 
explained ‘Teddy, looking very shame-faced. 
*“ And if Dr. Berry had n’t come driving by, 
I don’t know what I should have done, for 
Bing could n’t get me along. Dr. Berry 
carried me up to Uncle Dalrymple’s. I didn’t 
want to go there, but he had to go on to 
Norristown, and he could n’t stop to bring 
me home, and — I suppose I ’ve caught the 
measles.” 


“You ought to catch somethirg worse,” |. 


said Jack, and Teddy was afraid he was 
found out. 

But Consy and Dolly looked as smiling 
and good-natured as possible, and if Dolly 
did n’t approve of a fellow he was pretty apt 
to find it out. 

“] am sorry you were away,” said Dolly 
sweetly, “for we have a friend of yours 
here.” 


And, suddenly, in the dark doorway of an 
inner room appeared a ghostly shape, with 
hideous, fiery features. Teddy actually 
jumped! The tall cousin whom they had 
dressed up was very large and imposing, 
and they had marked jet black eyebrows 
and whiskers on the pumpkin face, which 
made it more hideous. 

“T say—it was awiully mean of me,” 
said Teddy appealingly, to Consy. “ And 
the way you picked up that cake was 
plucky.” 

Aunt Clarinda, who lived ia a lonesome 
place out beyond Purple Marsh, came for- 
ward then and insisted upon carrying Teddy 
home with her that very night, lest the chil- 
dren should all have the measles. And 
grandma said he must go. 

And he had the measles very severely, 
and had to stay at Aunt Clarinda’s five 
whole weeks, while they were having the 
jolliest time at the farm, and the skating 
was perfect. 

But, after all, Consy thinks Priace Pump- 
kinello was not so bad a fellow, for he 
brought prosperity that lasted to the poor 
Sylvesters. 


IN MEMORY OF THE OLD BRIDGE AT HAMILTON, OHIO. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


HE old-fashioned bridge, ungainly and long, 
It stretched across the river, 
And its oaken beams were heavy and strong, 
As if meant to last forever. 
Its dim recesses were always cool, 
The sultriest day of summer, 
So we children thought on our way to school, 
As we welcomed every corner, 


How its arches echoed our voices shrill, 
As they rang from floor to rafter; 

Till the clanging bell made us suddenly still, 
In the midst of our riotous laughter. 

Then our footsteps fell on the sounding floor, 
Like the strokes of countless hammers, 

As we hurried to reach the schoolhouse door 
Ere the bell had ceased its clamors. 


Oh! the quaint old bridge, in those halcyon days 
In its shadows we loved to loiter, 
To lean from its windows and silently gaze 
In the depths of the murmuring water. 
And as we attained to maidenhood’s grace, 
It took us not long to discover 
That the dear old bridge was the very place 
For a quiet stroll with a lover. 


Epina, Mo., 1885. 


The tender words that were whispered there 
Were the sweetest ever spoken ; 

Ah! the bridge heard many a secret rare, 
And it kept its trusts unskaken. 

But there came a day when rafter and beam 
Were twisted and wrenched and riven 

With the cruel might of the angry stream 
By the terrible storm-king driven. 


And the bridge, like a giant bereft of strength, 
Hung helplessly over the river, 

Shuddering through all its ponderous length, 
Till it parted in twain forever. 

Now a magical looking airy thing 
Is spanning the beautiful water, 

And the winds through its turrets merrily ring, 
Like musical elfin laughter. 


I stood cne day on its height to gaze 
On the old familiar places, 
But could only see through the blinding haze 
A throng of girlish faces. 
And I knew the mist in my eyes had been 
When my tears fell into the river, 
As I thought, “‘ Old bridge, you ’re not all I ’vs seen 
Drop out of my ‘ife forever.” 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


BY MRS. MARIA 


| agen jewel trays are among the pretty 
things for the dressing-table. 

Ostrich tips as a decoration for pretty 
heads, are coming into favor again. Itisa 
thoroughly English style. 

Pillow-cases with a wide cambric ruffle 
edged with Torchon lace are very pretty 
and dressy. 

India-silk curtains are prettier behind 
glass doors than Madras muslin, which 
looks coarse. 

Pearls with an invisible setting are used 
for ladies collar-studs. The pearls are 
whole, and the gold back of the stud is 
drilled into it. 

Hair-pins of garnets take various shapes, 
such as the arrow, the trident and the jave- 
lin, 

Basket plaits ‘are preferred to coils 
whether the hair is dressed high or low. 
They are easy to make but require a little 
longer time than the three gtrand brand. 

Old-fashioned rings set with crystal, 
which were fashionable in our grandmothers’ 
day have again appeared. 

Large square silk handkerchiefs are used 
by young ladies to wear about the shoulders 
in peasant fashion with négligé dresses. 

Valenciennes flounces are used to trim 
the poppy red ladies’ cloth now employed 
for Balmoral skirts, and white woolen lace is 
placed on those made of red satin. 

Bright cretonnes and morris cottons of 
- large designs are used for bed coverings 
and pillow-shams, and may be finished with 
jace or a ribbon of the same. 

Black Hercules braid is laid in rows upon 
velveteen skirts, in flat contradiction of the 
rule that trimmings should be richer than 
the material which they are supposed to 
adorn. 

Jasmine, lilies of the valley, corn flowers 
and noisette roses are the flowers which 
Parisian fashion says that young girls may 
wear in the ball-room this winter. 

Coin buttons and clasps are now made of 
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the veritable metal, and are in gold or silver, 
according to one’s purse. A dréss made 
recently had forty goid dollars as buttons. 
The dress was a dark green velvet dinner 
costume. 

Dark brown and deep red is a favorite 
combination and one which is very becom- 
ing, while a careful combination of green 


.and brown is always extremely elegant. 


Rows of velvet ribbon are used to trim 
old ladies’ caps this winter, and look very 
pretty among their soft Mauresque laces. 
Velvet, with its high lights and soft, deep 
shadows, always looks well cn gray tresses. 

A charming fashion for those who are 
able to follow it is that of wearing a string 
of whole pearls about the neck. Nothing 
is more becoming to a clear, fine skin than 
this elegant but expensive ornament. A 
tiny bow of velvet ribbon is used to fasten 
the pearls in front. 

Bracelets of narrow bands of gold, two or 
three together, are the craze of the hour. 
They are thickly studded with vari-hued 
stones of rare value. 

Those who are happy enough to possess 
curling locks will no longer be obliged to 
brush out the natural inclination, for curls 
form a part of the new fashions in hair- 
dressing. 

The prettiest house jackets are of pale 
blue, rose or poppy-red satin surah, laid in 
pleats down the middle of the front and 
back, and trimmed on the entire edge and 
fronts with gathered black thread lace. A 
sash belt of red velvet is worn with these, 


or it may be merely in front. 


Black enamel is used for setting dia- 
monds for mourning wear. A ring of black 
enamel with a fine solitaire diamond is a 
thing of beauty. Nothing so sets off a 
brilliant stone as the enamel setting. Dark- 
blue enamel is coming in fashion again 
both in jewelry and in watches, Turquoise- 
blue enamel is used in young girls’ orna- 
ments. 
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BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HAT a wind tnat was! It boxed | 
Stella’s ears smartly with her hat: 
strings as she opened the street door, and 
in half a second more it had whisked her | 
hat into the middle of the street. . Shutters | 
were slamming and signboards creaking, 
aad everything blowable was blowing away. | 
Over went the old apple woman’s stand at | 
the corner, and bad boys ran away with her 
apples and oranges. And what was that 
being blown along the sidewalk, rolling and 
hopping and bumping as if it were be- 
witched? It looked like a tiny bandbox, 
very trim and tidy, and tied with a dainty 
bit of ribbon. Stella made a swoop at it 
and cauzht it. There was a litle printed 
label on it: — 


H. V. R. BARUN, 
DOLL’S EMPORIUM OF FASHION, 
35 BRATTLEBURY ST. 


“T never heard of a doll’s emporium of 
fashion, and I don’t know that I ever heard 
of Brattlebury Street,” said Stella to herself. 
“] must find out where it is and send the 
bandbox there, but first I will have one little 

She felt guilty and half expected some 
ugly little Jack-in-tnhe-box to hop out at her, 
as she lifted the lid, but she saw instead a 
= beauty of a hat, just fit for a rosebud 

oll. 

“I wish, oh, I wish Lady Gwendoline had 
one like it, instead of the dowdy thing that 
came with her!” cried Stella. 

She ran, now, she was in such a hurry to 
show the hat to her friend Pinky Raymond, 
and ask her if she had ever heard of the 
Doll’s Emporium of Fashion. It sounded as if 
Pinky would be likely to know about it, for 
she was very fashionable. 

“]T don’t know Brattlebury Street,” said 
Pinky, poising the hat on her forefinger and 
regarding it critically, with her head on one 
side. “I think it must be on the other 
side.” 

The small city where they lived was divid- 
ed into two sides; the other side was of no 
account whatever, fashionably considered. 

“I’m going there, any way,” said Stella. 
“IT must, to carry the box back. And I 
want to see what they have. Don’t you 
want to go, too?” * 

Pinky looked a little doubtful. She dia 
not patronize shops on the other side. 


“ But that was n’t what I came for,” said 


Stella, suddenly. “I’m going to have a 
birthday party, and I want a new kind of 
one. 

After — considering the subject Pinky 
was strongly in favor of a doll’s wedding. 
It would be quite new; nobody in their set 
had had one, and there were a great many 
beautiful dolls that lived in too great retire- 
ment. 

“ Bethides,” said Pinky, “Your Lady 
Gwendoline hath been out for theveral thea- 
sons, it ith time you married her off.” 

This was a view of the matter that had 
never struck Stella. But the mamma of'a 
marriageable doll might have duties which 
she had not considered. 

“ But there are so few gentlemen dolls!” 
she exclaimed after a moment’s reflection. 
“Kitty Belton has a chimney-sweep, and 
Maud Brackett a negro minstrel, and Amy 
Banks a sailor-boy, and Lelia Coutts a 
jumping-Jack, and Ethel Tremaine a circus- 
clown, but of course I can’t have her marry 
any of those.” 

“Of courth not,” said Pinky, who strug- 
gled with a little lisp. “But I have met 
theveral gentlemen dolls in thociety. Why, 
yeth, Laura Meridith hath one,— quite a 
gentleman, with a moustache and a distin- 
guished air.” 

“ But { don’t know Laura Meridith very 
well, and besides, the gentleman ought to 
propose,” said Stella, laughing a little, but 
looking really perplexed. 

“Qh, that ith an American cuthom,” said 
Pinky, seriously. “In Parith the parenth 
alwayth arrange thothe thingth. It will be 
quite correct for you to propothe it to Laura, 
and I know she will be delighted.” 

“ Well, then, the next thing to be thought 
of is Lady Gwendoline’s trousseau,” said 
Stella, “And I do want to see what they 
have at the Doil’s Emporium of Fashion,” 

“Perhapth mamma will let Mith Thimp- 
thon take uth there in the carriage,” said 
Pinky. “I il athk her.” 

It was not long before Pinky returned 
with Miss Simpson, her governess, both ar- 
rayed for a drive, and the carriage appeared 
at the door. Stella stopped at her own door 
to ask her mother’s permission, and to get 
Lady Gwendoline, for if the Emporium of 
Fashion did seem to be a nice place she 
meant to have her measured for her 
trousseau that very day. 

Jarvey, the coachman, professed an aristo~ 
cratic ignorance of the other side. but he 
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asked a policeman where Brattlebury Street 
was, and soon found it. 

It was a narrow street, lined on each side 
with butchers’ and bakers’ and grocers’ 
shops. The street floor of number thirty- 
five was occupied by a bake-shop, but on 
the narrow door beside it were three door- 
plates and the topmost one bore the same 
inscription as the bandbox. 

Up two flights of stairs they made their 
way. A little girl opened the door in an- 
swer to their knock. She might have been 
fourteen, but was small and delicate, though 
with an air of womarly dignity, and a ma- 
ture face. It was a little show room into 
which she ushered them, with a long table 
in the middle, upon which were displayed, 
on tiny forms, dolls’ dresses and hats of all 
sizes and shapes. On shelves along tne 
side of the room were boxes filled with doils’ 
boots and slippers and gloves and um- 
brellas, traveling-bags and dressing-cases, 
in short everything that could appertain to 
the toilet of a well appointed doll. 

Stella produced the bandbox. 

“Qh, that is the one that Tommy Short 
lost this morning!” cried the little business 
woman. “It was an order for Shelby 
Street. Tommy is our errand boy, and he 
will stop to look at dog fights.” 

“ What luve'y things!” exclaimed Pinky, 
who was examining everything. 

“Mamma has good taste and she helps 
us,” said the little girl, with a flush of pride. 
“ My brother Hugh aad I are the firm,” 
nodding toward the open door, through 
which they could see, in an adjoining room, 
a misshapen, humpbacked figure, not taller 
than a boy of nine but with the face of fifteen 
or sixteen. 

The boy was so busily engaged in carving 
something out of wood that he did not look 
up. 

Hugh does n’t do anything about the 
dolis’ clothes except to order the patterns, 
sometimes,” continued the lite shop mis- 
tress. “‘He makes wooden dolls, Jumping- 
Jacks and those things, and the truliest 
animals you ever saw. His little pigs with 


- curly tails will almost squeal. He wants to 


be an artist— papa was an artist — a sculp- 
tor, and we are hoping soon to be able to 
aftord lessons for him. We have almost as 
many customers as we can attend to now, 
and mamma is going to leave the silk factory 
where she has been working’ too hard. 
But if we had n’t been so poor that I had to 
sell my doll perhaps we should never 
have been so happy as we are now.” 

“How did you sell it? Tell us,” said 
Pinky. 

“One night when mamma was very ill we 
had gone to bed without supper or fire, and I 
had cried myself to sleep, I awoke suddenly 
and heard Hugh sobbing. It was n’t a bit 


like Hugh, he was always brave, and cheered 
mamma and me. ‘ Don’t, Hugh,’ I said, ‘God 
will take care of us.’ That was what mamma 
said even when she felt the worst. ‘I think 
God has forgotten all about us, Posy,’ Hugh 
said. It made my heart sink way, way 
down to hear him, and I grew all cold and 
trembling. But I didn’tcry any more. I 
had always depended upon Hugi, because 
he was a boy and older, but I knew, then, if 
Hugh’s courage had givea out I must do 
something. In the morning I got up early. 
Mamma was sleeping and Huyh, all tired 
out, was sleeping teo. I tuok my doll down 
from the high shelf in the closet, and stole 
out softly, with her in my arms. She was 
a beautitul doll that I haa had in tke old 
times before papa died. But the clothes 
she had then were worn out, and mamma 
and I had made her some lovely new ones, 
Mamma worked in the silk factory, then, 
and she had a great many imperfect pieces 
of silk given her; that is where we get 
almost all the stnff for our dolls’ clothes 
now. There are a good many damaged ends, 
and they give them all to mamma, and we 
know how to use up such little bits. I 
did n’t know whether anybody would buy 
the doll, but everything else had been sold,— 
mamma’s jewelry and silver, and even papa’s 
watch, though mamma kissed it and cried 
over it, before she Jet it go. 

The stores were only just opened when I 
got on to tne main street. I went to little 
ones and big ones, and I was told the same 
thing in all. * They did n’t buy dolls they 
soid them.’ Some were cross, and some 
laughed, and some looked as if they were 
sorry for me, but they all said ‘no.’ 

When I came to Krauss’ I looked in the 
window for a long time before I dared to go 
in; that was the largest toy shop on the 
street, and there were handsomer dolls than 
mine in the window. There was a pleasant 
looking girl benind the counter, and she 
smiled at me when I went up to her. 

But she said ‘no, they did n’t buy dolls,’ 
just like the others. 

I think she saw how dreadfully I felt, 
for when I was going out she called me 
back :— 

“ Wait a moment! Let me see the doll,” 
she said. 

She asked me who dressed it, and I said 
my mother and I. 

She took it out to the back of the store, 
and showed it to one of the proprietors, and 
soon he came to me and said that they were 
having avery busy time and needed some 
extra help at dressing dolls. ‘Could my 
mother come there and dress two or three 
dozen?’ I told him she could n’t, but if he 
would let me take them home, I was sure 
they would be dressed to suit him. 

nd he took my address, and gave me 
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half-a-dozen dolls. He wanted them dressed 
just as soon as possible, and then I could 

ave more. He told me how much he 
would pay if he was satisfied with them, and 
it was n’t very much, but it seemed to me a 
~~ deal, and it was, for it gave mamma 

ope and courage; that helped her more 
than any medicine. 

She sat up and helped me fit the dolls’ 
dresses, and it did n’t hurt her a bit, and oh, 
how glad I was that I could sew nicely, and 
had, as mamma said, “a wonderful knack for 
a little girl at doli’s dressmaking.” 

Mr. Krauss was perfectly satisfied witk 
the dolls when I carried them back, and 
until the dull season came on we had all that 
we could do. 

Then Mr. Krauss gave up his business, 
and we were afraid hard times were coming 
for us again, but he went to manufacturing 
dolls, and he sent all his customers who 
wanted dol!s dressed tous. Then we began 
to get a reputation, and customers came fast, 
and in the stores for which we dressed 
dolls Hugh found a market for his wooden 
toys. 

“Sense feels badly to think I can’t go to 
schvuol, but she teaches me. 1 have lessons 
every day except just in the busiest time, 
and i know almost as much as Mary Plum, 
the baker’s daughter, down stairs,-who is 
fifteen. And I have n’t talent like Hugh. 
1 like to be just a doll’s dressmaker. If I 
only make my dolls look just as pretty as 
dolls can look, and earn money enough to 
make us all comfortable, I am just as happy 
as Ican be. And then my private custom- 
ers seem just like friends; some days the 
rooms are full, and we have such good 
times. It is so windy today that only afew 
have come. Not many are carriage people.” 

Stella drew Lady Gwendoline ow of her 
many wrappings. 

“She is lovely,” said the little dress- 
maker. “I do like a blonde with dark 
eyes.” 

“She is going to be married, and I want 
you to make her trousseau,” said Stella. 

Then they talked of styles and prices. 

Stella expressed surprise at the lowness 
of the prices; marrying off a doll was not 
to be as expensive an affair as she had ex- 
pected. 

“Yes, we ask less than .they do in the 
stores,” said Posy; “that is why we have 
so much custom. And a great many of our 
customers can’t afford to pay much. Dan- 
ny McGill, a newsboy, came here last week, 
and wanted us to dress a doll for his little 
sister Nancy. She used to go about with a 
basket of molasses candy to sell; she is a 
litle bit of a thing, but her father is a 
drunkard, and her muther is in the House of 
Correction, and Danny and she had to take 
care of themselves and their father, too. 


An omnibus ran over her. The doctor says 
she can’t live. She was in great pain, and 
Danny tried to think of something to com- 
fort her; he asked her what she wanted 
most of anything, and she said adoll. He 
bought her one for seventy-five cents. It was 
a pretty one, though it wasn’t large. He 
brought it to us, and said Nancy wanted a 
bride such as she had seen in the shop win- 
dows, and he wanted us to make as much of 
a bride of it as we couid for fifteen cents! 
That was all the money he Lad left. Mam- 
ma and I dressed it beautifully in white silk, 
with a veil and orange blossoms; we knew 
Nancy would know how a bride ought to 
look, as well as any little girl in the city. 
She fairly screamed with delight when she 
saw it, and Danny says she will not let any- 
body take it out of her arms; she clings to it 
even in her sleep; she says it makes her 
forget all about her pain. 

“Then we kave some customers who 
can't afford to pay anything. There is little 
Nell Brickett who lives down in the court 
back of this house; she has spinal disease 
and is all drawn up like a bow, and is never 
free from pain. Her mother is a washer- 
woman, and has to leave Nell alone all day. 
I was going by one day, when little Nell 
was sitting in the door; she looked up at 
me, and her eyes looked so big and solemn 
in her little, pinched, white face. 

“¢*Are you the doil woman?’ said she. 
‘My mother is going to buy me a doll of 
you, but she can’t until she buys some 
blankets, and half a ton of coal, and it takes 
so long to get the money.’ 

“TI asked her what kind of a doll she 
wanted, and she said a black Dinah. I 
asked her if she would not rather have a 
lovely white doli, with golden hair, and a 
pink dress, but she shook her head decided- 
ly. What she wanted was a Dinah; she 
had always wanted one, she said; she 
dreamed about it every night. 

I ran-home and told mamma, and just as 
soon as we had a moment of leisure we 
went to work upon a Dinah. We had never 
made one, and such a time as we had ravek 
ling yarn for the wool! But we took great 
pains. We put big gilt earrings in her ears, 
and a gay turban on her head, and you never 
saw such a delightful Dinah. I was n’t sure 
but I liked her better than any of the other 
dolls, myself. Mamma and | carried her 
down to little Nell. The child trembled all 
over, and burst out crying for joy. We 
could hardly make her believe the Dinah 
was really hers.” 

It was very hard to leave the Doll’s Em- 
porium of Fashion and its attractive little 
mistress, and the governess had to warn 
them several times that they might be de- 
taining her from work, before they finally 
took their leave. 
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The cards for Lady Gwendoline’s wed- 
ding were out, and there was great excite: 
ment in doll circles. The six bridesmaids 
had to have new costumes for the occasion, 
of course, and it turned out that every doll 
who was invited to the reception was like 
Miss Flora McFlimsey, who had nothing to 
wear. 

And they were all taken to the Doil’s 
Emporium of Fashion, to have their ward- 
robes replenished. All Brattlebury Street, 
stared in wonder at the carriages that were 
continually stopping before the door of 
Number thirty-five, and the little doll’s 
dressmaker was almost distracted with the 
tush of business, but so proud and happy 
that she danced about on one foot constant- 
ly, and almost forgot how to walk properly. 
Hugh had to give his mind to the business, 
and Tommy Short was impressed with the 
fact that dog fights were forbidden luxuries 
while the rush continued. I only wish | 
had space to describe Lady Gwendoline’s 
trousseau, as it was sent home, three days 
before the wedding. Stella, almost wild 
with delight, allowed her brothers and sisters 
to have a peep—all except Thaddy who 
went to the High School and despised dolls 
—and then sent for Pinky. Pinky was in 
raptures over the trousseau, and found noth- 
ing to criticize, and she lisped so fast that 
nobody could possibly understand her. 

“Til tell you what 1 want to do, Pinky, 
and mamma is willing,” said Stella, in the 
midst of Pinky’s raptures. “I want to 
invite Posy and her brother to the wed- 
ding.” 

She said it with a little hesitation. Pinky 
would be very likeiy to think it was dread- 
ful to invite anybody from the other side, to 
say nothing of a dressmaking firm. 

Pinky did catch her breath; she was cer- 
tainly very much surprised. 

“] think she would enjoy so much seeing 


all the dolls she has dressed, and I don’t: 


suppose either of them ever go toa party, 
and they work so hard.” 

“T think it woulu be thplended. I never 
thould have thought of thuch a thing, but I 


.am glad you did. If any of the girlth think 


ith queer, and thay mean thingth con’t you 
mind them. I ’il thtand up for you.” 

The invitations were received at the 
Doll’s Emporium that very day, and never 
did invitations carry greater delight to the 
recipients. Posy ceclared, even while she 
was making preparations for the great event, 
that she was afraid she had mistaken her- 
self for some other girl; it seemed so much 
too good to be true, that she was going toa 
party, and Hugh, poor misshapen Hugh, 
who usually shrank from meeting people, 
really wanted to go. 

It seemed very queer indeed for the little 
doll’s dressmaker to be dressing herself in- 


stead of a doll, for a party ; she fancied that 
even the dolls stared at her in round-eyed 
wonder. But ina simple white dress with 
bright ribbons, she looked as pretty and as 
ladylike as any little girl at Lady Gwencu- 
line’s wedding; and Hugh, with his grave 
and dignified manner, certainly did not look 
out of place in a drawing-room on “the 
side” of the city. 

And such a wonder and delight as it all 
was to them. Posy saw her handiwork in 
all the loveliest doll costumes, and was very 
proud of it. The dolls that came straight 
from Paris were no prettier dressed than 
her doils, and some of them were real dow- 
dy. Of course the talking-doll and the 
walking-doll did n’t need dress to set off 
their accomplishments, but Posy thought 
that the doll who played the piano should 
have had more stylish back hair. 

The gentleman dolls were not at all well 
dressed; even the bridegroom’s cuat fitted 
shockingly; and one ot the ushers wore a 
round jacket instead of a dress-coat. But 
society was so mixed, especially so far as 
the male portion of it was concerned, that 
that was not so noticeable as it might other- 
wise have been. There were jim-crows and 
clowns and bootblacks and negro minstrels, 
side by side with priests and monks and 
generals, and there were sailors who seemed 
to have thought they were just starting on a 
vovage instead of cuming to a wedding, and 
policemen in their brass buttons, and letter- 
carriers in their gray suits with their caps 
on. 

The little dressmaker surveyed their 
clothes with a critical eye; there were some 
that actually showed the stitches, and she 
decided that they must enlarge their busi- 
ness, and add this notice to their cards: “N. 
B.— Particular attention paid to gentle- 
men’s wardrobes.” But everything went 
merrily as if there were nothing to criticize, 
and there were very few mishaps. The old 
colored fiddler handled his bow so gracefull 
and produced such delightful music that if 
one had not known he was a music-box in- 
side one would certainly have thougit him 
a very fine musician; but, unfortunately, he 
could n’t keep time with the doll that played 
the piano, and perhaps that was the reason 
that nobody tried to dance, except the walk- 
ivg-doll, and a jim-crow, and they fell twice 
and bumped their noses. 

And the clergyman who was marrying the 
happy couple had something the matter with 
his joints, and suddenly he toppled over 
while he was performing the ceremony. 
The service was really being read by a ven- 
triloquist in the next room, but ia such a 
delightfully small, squeaky, doll-like voice, 
that one could hardly believe it was n’t the 
little clergyman, until one saw him lying 
stiff and rigid, as if he were in a fainting fit, 
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and heard the service still going on, for the 
ventriloquist did n’t know what had hap- 
pened. The clergyman was propped up. 
and seemed quite secure, but Stella was 
very much mortified, and she suspected 
Thaddy of tampering with the ciergyman’s 
joints. 

But these trifling mishaps did not seri- 
ously interfere with anybody’s happiness. 
Neither did the “ mean things ” which some 
of the girls did say, as Pinky had expected, 
interfere with anybody’s happiness but their 
own, for fortunately, Posy and Hugh did 
not hear them, and so many of the girls and 
boys were very kind and polite to them that 
they did not notice that there were any who 
were not, 

Pinky heard Laura Meredith, who was 
the center of a group of girls, saying: “ Did 
you recognize that girl from the Doll's Em- 
porium? I could n’t believe it was she until 
I saw the deformed brother. I should like 
to know what Stella means by inviting such 
common pcople to meet us. I think it is 
positively insulting.” 

“I should think you would be sorry you 
had let vour doil marry into the family,” re- 
plied Cony Staniford. “I ’m sure I 
would n’t have let my Percy Fitz Allan.” 
(Cony was the owner of a gentleman doll 
who had n’t been invited to be Lady Gwen- 
“Pinky Raymond 


doline’s bridegroom). 
pays so much attention to them, that I 
thought they must be quite somebody,” said 
another of the group. 

The crowd allowed Pinky to pass them, 


and she heard no more. She forgot all 
about it in one minute, for her Uncle Will 
had just come in, and she wanted him to see 
Hugh. Uncie Will was a very distinguished 
artist, and Pinky thought he could be easily 

rsuaded to do something for Hugh. She 
ed Posy and Hugh both to him. He put 
his hand under Posy’s chin, and turning her 
face up to the light, scrutinized it with sur- 
prise and emotion. 

“She is so like Kate,” he said to Stella’s 
mother who stood near. 

“Like your sister? A likeness to some- 
body that I knew well puzzled me,” an- 
swered she. . 

“And the name —how do you spell it?” 
asked Uncle Will. 

“B-a-r-u-n. Papa was German,” an- 
swered Posy. 

“And your mother—what was her 
name?” Uncle Will’s voice was trembling 
with eagerness, and everybody listened 
breathlessly. 

“ Katharine — I don’t know the rest,” an- 
swered Posy. “ Her own people cast her 
off for marrying papa, and she does n’t like 


to speak about them; though sometimes 
she cries because she never shall see them 
again.” 

“My poor Kate! And I have hunted 
over half the world for her!” exclaimed 
Uncle Will. “I lost all trace of her after 
she left Germany. I must go to her at 
once.” 

And off went Uncle Will to Brattlebury 
Street, in a trice, leaving Hugh and Posy 
bewildered, and scarcely understanding 
what it all meant. Thev understood, how- 
ever, when they reached home and found 
their mother crying for joy with her head on 
Unele Will’s shoulder. They understood, 
too, that it was a very good thing to have 
such an uncle as that, who took them 
straight into his heart, and made them feel 
as if they had always been his own. 

Laura Meredith called on Cony Staniford 
a few days afterwards, and told her all about 
it:— 

“Would you believe that girl and boy 
who keep the Doll's Emporium have turned 
out to be Pinky Raymond's own cousins! 
And instead of being ashamed Pinky acts 
as if she were very proud of them. And her 
Uncle Will is going to take the boy abroad 
with him, and thinks he will make a great 
artist. But the queerest thing is that the 
Raymonds want Posy and her mother to 
come and live with them, and they won’t do 
it; they prefer to be independent and they 
won’t give up their business. You know the 
Raymonds are not so well off, though they 
are so fashionable. But just think of Pinky 
Raymond having cousins who keep a Doll’s 
Emporium of Fashion. The Raymonds 
wanted them fo come over to this side, but 
they won’t do that. They say they have 
made a home there, and have pleasant asso- 
ciations, and they fancy they do good. Is 
it not just like such people to have queer 
notions? They are going to have a pleasant 
house all to themselves, and Posy is going 
to school, but they are still going to keep up 
their business.” 

Laura’s information was all correct. That 
was just the way that things had come 
about. Posy and her mother did keep on 
with the business, while Hugh went abroad 
with Uncle Will, and the Doll’s Emporium 
of Fashion is a flourishing establishment to 
this day, and still on “the other side.” 
But a great deal of its custom comes from 
“the side,” and it would take a philosopher 
who understands “the day of small 
things,” to realize how much of helpful 
sympathy and broadening good fellowship 
finds its way from one side to the other in 
the boxes of doll’s millinery. 
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: was a bitter day in midwinter. The 

snow had fallen rapidly since early 
morning, but its descent seemed only to 
heighten the severity of the cold. Frigia, 
gray clouds overhung the skv, and, as the 
afternoon wore away, the wind rose per- 
cepiibly, assuming a peculiarly sharp and 
penetrating character. 

From a window of the drawing-room of a 
spacious residence a girl looked gioom- 
ily out upon the avgry s®rm, watching 
with evident discontent the masses of snow 
and ice which the blast hurled frequently 
against'the pane. There was a dark fasci- 
nation about her face, though, in the strict- 
est sense of the word, she could not have 
been called beautiful. Her fine eyes, with 
their heavily fringed lids, were almost too 
passionate in their gleam; the curve of the 
crimson lips was something too scornful and 
contemptuous, and her whole mein had in it 
a manifest pride and arrogance too excessive 
to be engaging. 

As she stood, beating an idle tatoo upon 
the glass before her, an expression of impa- 
tient disgust overspread her countenance, 
and she pressed her hand languidly against 
her forehead, as if in weariness or pain. 

“What a perfectly miserable day!” she 
exclaimed at last, turning dejectedly from 
the window, and flinging herself negligently 
before a writing-table. A jeweled pen lay 
there. She took it from its velvet case 
where it reposed, and began listlessly to 
trace some words upon a card. 

Presently, she rose to her feet, crushed 
the delicate tablet with relentless fingers, 
and cast it into an open fire glowing ina 
Gistant part of the room. 

“Put away your book, Laura dear, and 
come and talk to me,” she called in the im- 


SHOULD YOU HAVE FORGIVEN HIM? 
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mand at all times. 

A tall, graceful girl rose from the sofa 
where she had been reclining, and came 
forward, holding a pretty copy of Tennyson’s 
“ Princess” in her slender hand. 

He. tair, almost pensive loveliness was in 
such strong contrast to the dark magnifi- 
cence of her friend, that, standing near her, 
she looked not unlike a modest violet be- 
side the most gorgeous and stately of roses. 

“ Of what shall I talk to you, Winifred?” 
she asked, when they were seated, and her 
companion showed no inclination to open a 
conversation. 


“Of anything you please,” was the 


dreamy reply. “I amtired, and your childish 
prattle always refreshes me. Tell me of 
‘The Princess’ if you will, or no, I have 
read that many times. Tell me, rather, of 
your handsome cousin whom I met last 
night. He seems much attached to you. 
Have you been long and intimately asso- 
ciated with him?” 

“No,” Laura answered quietly, though 
the roseate hue of her cheek deepened. 
“We are only very distantly related, and 
can scarcely be said to have known each 
other at all until within the past year.” 

Nothing escaped Winifred de Garmeau. 
She noted the access of color to Laura’s 
face, slight as it was, and there was a new 
light in her dark, magnetic eyes as she re- 
marked : — 

“ After all, there is nothing so intensely 
interesting, so delightfully thrilling as a love 
drama when one chances to be personally 
acquainted with the principal players. 
There must be some pretty romance about 
your intercourse with your cousin, Mr. 
Clevedyn. Tell me of it. Even this dreary, 
depressing afternoon might be rendered 
tolerable by such a relation. Of course 
vour regard for him is not that commoniy 
bestowed on distant relatives. He is too 
handsome, too fascinating, too much a 
modern ApoWo to admit of that. Ah, I see 
you understand me. Confess, then, my 
sweet wildwood flower, that you are very 
fond of your cousin Paul indeed, and that 
he repays your affection with interest. You 
need not scruple to confide your delicate 
secret to me. I divined everything last 
night, and scarcely need the verbal acknowl- 
edgement for which I have asked you to 
prove my conclusions correct.” 

There was something in Laura Martelle’s 
face when her friend ceased speaking which 
had not been there a moment before. It 
was not indignation, or surprise, at the non- 
chalance of the words addressed to her. 
There may have been a time when the po- 
lite impertinence of Winifred’s manner 
shocked her, but that was past. She had 
grown accustomed to it, and regarded it as 
essentially a part of Winifred, whom, after 
all, she loved very, very much. Perhaps, 
therefore, that which had come into her face 
was only a Itttle wonder at the driit the con- 
versation had taken, mingled with a vague 
and dimly comprehended regret. At any 
rate, there was a manifest shade of embar- 
rassment and hesitation in her reply. 
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“You forget how young I am, dear Wini- | 


fred,” she said simply, ‘and how monoto- 
nous my life has been in comparison with 
your brilliant society career. I have no 


romance of which you would care to hear, I | 
Conm- | 


assure you, nor am I sorry it is so. 
mon acceptation has’ made that word a syno- 
nym for disappointment, heartache, and 
tragedy untold. Of all these, I have as yet 
known nothing. I have been very happy, 
nor do I sigh for a dramatic episode which, 
while it might fling a romantic halo about 
my name, would inevitably bring me much 
pain, und cause me to shed many bitter 
tears.” 


Winifred interrupted her friend with a' 


light laugh. 

* How seriously you talk of romance!” 
she exclaimed. “After all, the things of 
which you speak are easily outlived. A 
temporary chanze of scene and air will en- 
able one to forget even a tragedy.” 

“O Winifred,” pleaded the girl earnestly, 
“do not talk like that. You are not your- 
self when you say such heartless things.” 

“ Do not twine the garlands of your fancy 


about me, my pretty Puritan maid,” was the | 


complacent reply. “I am not worthy of 
them. Perhaps I am never more myself 
than when I speak like this. I have been 
engaged, on an average, once a year since 
my sixteenth birthday; yet you find me as 
heartwhole now as on that occasion. And 
why, indeed, should it not be so?” 

“Dear Winifred,” said Laura, softly, 
“ you must not compel me to listen to such 
words. They do you great injustice. Not 
that I regard them as expressing any senti- 
ment sincerely entertained by you, but even 
as a jest they do not please me.” 

“ Let them pass then,” returned the other, 
carelessly. “Tell me of your cousin Paul. 
You were about to speak of him. I will not 
again interrupt you.” 

“Well,” answered Laura slowly, “it is a 
short story, and is simply and quickly told. 
Yon were right in your inferences. I love 
my cousin Paul Clevedyn truly, and have 
promised to be his wife.” - 

Winifred de Garmeau started slightly at 
these words, but instantly regaining her 
composure, said with an amused smile : — 

“ | hardly supposed the affair had reached 
this climax. However, nothing could be 
more natural. You were never engaged be- 
fore, I presume, Laura?” . 

“No,” responded the young girl, fixing 
her beautiful brown eyes full on the dark, 
passionate orbs of her companion, and 
speaking with strange solemnity, “ never be- 
fore.” 

Winifred leaned languidly back in the 
easy chair in which she sat, and for a time 
regarded her friend with singular intent- 
ness. 


_ © You are a mysterious child,” she said at 
length, in the reflective tone of one speaking 
| rather to herself than to any person who 
might chance to be nearher. “I suppose 
vou do not really intend to marry Mr. 
Clevedyn.” 

The color receded from Laura Martelle’s 
face at this somewhat star'ling remark, yet 
so accustomed was she to the expression of 
Winifred’s views of life and love that the 
surprise she manifested was trifling in com- 
parison with the astonishment she might 
reasonably have been expected to show. 

“ You are jesting again,” she said with as- 
sumed ligitness. “Is not the very signifi- 
cation of the word betrothal the anticipation 
of marriage ?” 

“In nine cases out of every ten, no,” 
Winifred answered coolly. “A girl must 
be engaged a half-dozen or more times 
merely for the novelty of the experience. 
All gentlemen understand this, hence both 
parties come out of these contracts un- 
scathed. After a while, an engagement is 
of course made with dirert reference to 
| matrimony. But many trifles may intervene 
to prevent the realization of this dream. 
These trifles, related by the admirers of 
strange and dramatic incidents, and appro- 
priately garnished by fanciful conjectures, 
form what are commonly known as roman- 
tic occurrences. The tragedies of love are 
rare. They impart a peculiar interest to the 
fortunes of those concerned, and are harm- 
less, except to such as possess a very limit- 
ed knowledge of the world, or are endowed 
with mental organisms too finely strung to 
sustain the inevitable conflicts of practical 
life.” 

“1 am very sure you were never in love, 
ty dear,” Laura returned, shocked in spite 
of herself by this cold philosophy. 

Winifred smiled. 

“Perhaps not,” she said after a pause, 
“and yet, I have conceived myself to be 
the victim of Cupid’s charms very often. 
! Your remark reminds me, however, that the 
' great Lord Lytton has said, ‘He who has 
' loved often has never loved at all.’ This 

assertion has always rather puzzled me. I 

'entreat you to instruct my ignorance. I 
‘promise you | will be a most attentive 
pupil.” 

Winifred de Garmeau was an orphan. A 
fortnight previous to the opening of our 
story she had taken up her residence in 
the family of her guardian, Colonel Mar- 
telle, with whose daughter Laura she had 
already established the most intimate friend- 
| ship. 

Her past had been spent chiefly in Paris, 
where her parents had died two years be- 
fore, and whence she had but just come to 
America, having devoted the interval to the 
completion of her education, and the acqui- 
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sition of those accomplishments deemed 
essential by the French. It was a strange 


transition for the young girl, this passage | 


from the dizzy whirl of gayety and dissipa- 
tion which the Parisians call life to the 
quiet, prosaic current of New England ex- 
istence. She had shrunk from it in antici 
pation, yet the reality proved less disagreea- 
ble than she had feared. They were very 
kind to her, these new friends among whom 
she found herself, and the novelty of her 
position was not without its fascination. 

True, her present surroundings were in 
strong contrast to anything she had hither- 
to known, and sometimes a feeling of unut- 
terable sadness and desolation oppressed 
the heart of the orphan, which she strove in 
vain to dispel. But she did not pine, as 
she had thought to do, for the sunny home 
which had once been hers, and from which 
she was now parted by the rolling sea. She 
was naturally glad and bright, and even the 
strangeness of the life on which she was 
just entering had no power to shadow her 
spirit for long. 

Her father had been a native of France, 
her mother of Jtaly. From the one she in- 
herited the brilliant vein of recklessness 
which characterized her mind, from the 
other the dark, majestic beauty which dis- 
tinguished her person, 

Some years before Winifred’s birth, M. 
de Garmeau had met Colonel Martelle 
while traveling in this country for his healtn. 
He had been, at that time, a dashing young 
Frenchman, whose principal possessions 
were a handsome face, a fabulous fortune, 
and a noble name. Subsequent life brought 
him much of more intrinsic value, but the 
friendship he had conceived for the gener- 
ous-hearted American, whose strong, vig- 
orous manhood had seemed doubly admira- 
ble to him because of the weakness from 
which he suffered during the interval in 
which they were together, had never passed 
from his memory. 

Through all the shifting scenes of his 
varied career he had cherished it, and when 
at length, he came to die, it was to this 
friend of his youth, this high-souled, pure- 
minded American, whom he recollected so 
well, that this worldly man committed the 
guardianship of his only and almost idolized 
child. 

After the conversation reported above, 
Paul Clevedyn was much with his cousin 
and betrothed bride, and scarcely less with 
her charming friend. The pretty foreign 
accent with which Winifred spoke English 
delighted him. He was never weary of 
hearing her discourse, and the play of her 
brilliant wit and unfailing humor perpetual- 
ly amused and entertained him. Some- 
times, indeed, he was astonished at the cool, 


imperious scorn with which she talked of 


all that is commonly styled the true and 
| good in life. But if he were shocked by her 
avowed distrust of all things in particular 
and the world in general, he was fascinated 
by it too. It was a novelty tu hear a young girl 
deliver learned lectures on existence in the 
abstract, and the unique and unusual is al- 
most sure to please, even while it startles. 

Who shall say that Winifred de Garmeau 
did not know this, and that the high strain 
of haughty contempt she so often assumed 
was pot chosen in consequence of such 
knowledge? 

At any rate, the admiration with which 
she first inspired Paul Clevedyn was speed- 
ily transformed into a deeper and more sig- 
nificant sentiment. Not that he was dis- 
royal to Laura. Oh, no! But he did so 
adore her friend. And who, indeed, should 
see Winifred de Garmeau, and yet presume 
not to adore her? Was she not most ac- 
complished, most talented, most regally 
handsome? Mr. Clevedyn thought so. Of 
this, dear reader, be assured, and Mr. 
Clevedyn was a gentleman of exceptional 
taste and culture. 

Winifred’s singing, which was always in 
French, seemed to him the perfection of 
musical execution; her walking he regarded 
as above criticism, and her dancing was so 
wonderful as to quite madden him. In 
short, before the acquisitions of this brilliant 
young lady poor little Laura’s modest at- 
tainments paled to insignificance. 

Mr. Clevedyn had spent some months in 
Paris immediately after his graduation from 
Yale, and Winifred’s delightful familiarity 
with al! pertaining to that most enchanting 
of cities, her enthusiastic description of its 
life, her accurate information as to its people, 
her passionate love for its every pleasure 
and amusement, carried him back, as it 
were, to the halycon period when he, too, 
had known its potent spell. What wonder 
that he passed long hours in listening to the 
much she had to tell ot the bright world she 
had quitted, and the happy home now lost 
to her forever. What wonder that these 
conversations had for him a fascination not 
found in the discussions he frequently held 
with his ladylove on ordinary topics. Not 
that he acknowledged the existence of any 
such superior interest in his talks with 
Winifred; oh, no. In truth, he found it 
impossible to analyze the feeling he so con- 
stantly experienced while in her presence, 
After the first month of her residence at 
Colonel Marte!le’s it was very perceptible. 
Sometimes he fancied there was a witchery 
in the dark, magnetic eyes of the young girl 
which might not be resisted, and which, 
obeyed, woul lead to the wreck of all his 
former hopes. He could not tell whence 
the powerful influence she exerted over him 
arose; yet the touch of her hand, the sound 
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of her voice, even the perfume of her dusky 
hair would often send the blood coursing 
through his veins like molten fire. Why 
was it? he asked himself day after day, but 
found no answer to the — 

Paul Clevedyn felt, at length, like one walk- 
ing perpetually in a troubled dream, or per- 
haps the sensation which came to him 
might rather be compared to that of one on 
whom an ecstatic though dangerous spell is 
resting, from which he strives in vain to es- 
cape. The past, with all its beauty and 
brightness, its innocence and _ sincerity, 
seemed slipping away from him. Slowly but 
certainly it receded. He felt his hold upon it 
grow fainter and fainter, until at last it was 
quite lost. 

“Why write more? Why not say at 
once that our hero was false, that he periled 
his honor for the enjoyment of a brief ro- 
mance, and laid at the shrine of a momenta- 
ry infatuation the pure devotion of one long, 
sweet year? Why hesitate to brand him as 
a traitor of the deepest dye, and, having af- 
fixed a finis, make an end of all? Because 
to do so would be to anticipate, which 
privilege is not accorded to the author. 


Once more Winifred de Garmeau gazed 
from the window of her guardian’s drawing- 
room. But now she was not alone, as on 
the day when we saw her first. Beside her 
stood the tall and elegant Mr. Clevedyn, 
and the earnest scrutiny with which he ever 
- and anon regarded her proved conclusively 
that the cunversation they were holding was 
of the utmost importance. The deep gloom 
in wnich the apartment was shrouded per- 
mitted the faces of the occupants to be seen 
only in dim outline, for the evening had al- 
ready fallen, and the twilight was fast dark- 
ening into night. The countenance of Win- 
ifred -vas scarcely less grave than that of 
her companion, though not so pale, and the 
flash of her brilliant eyes had a touch of 
scornful disdain in it, blent with something 
not un:ike anxiety or pain. 

“You might have spared me this,” she 
said, wnen they had stood in silence for 
some minutes. 

Her voice was carefully modulated, and 
very musical, yet the tone in which she 
spoke was singularly sad and low. 

Mr. Clevedyn made no reply, and, after a 
pause, she continued : — 

“I may be heartless, but I have, neverthe- 
less, some slight appreciation of a guardi- 
an’s great kindness to me, and of the many 
courtesies I have received at the hands of 
his amiable wife and daughter. It is 
scarcely fitting that you and I, who have 
not scrupled to carry on our flirtation be- 
fore the very eyes of the innocent and 
we young girl to whom you are be- 
trothed, shoul 

22 


talk of honor; and yet the | ph 


precipitate avowal of your love, made, as it 
has been, in the drawing-room of Colonel 
Martelle, has shocked even me.” 

“And why?” Paul Clevedyn demanded 
haughtily. “ Were you then ignorant of the 
sentiment I entertained for you? Impossi- 
ble! In the flirtation of which you speak, I, 
at least, have had no part. O Winifred, I 
tove you, and for you I have sacrificed all 
that I had or hoped. Is your heart indeed 
untouched ? 
tween us been only a farce to you? Then, 
truly, I am most wretched. You talk to me 
of honor. What, alas, have I to do with 
that? I left it long ago, with all that made 
my life before I found you. But can we 
not fly to your own sunny home beyond the 
sea, and there create for ourselves a new 
world, in which all that has perished shall 
be revived, to bloom more luxuriantly than 
of yore? When once Laura learns I am 
untrue to her she will set about forgetting 
me, and you yourself acknowledge that to 
forget is an easy task.” 

“For most of us,” Winifred answered 
nervously, “ but I am not sure Laura would 
find itso. Besides,” and the dark eyes of 
the speaker were fixed searchingly on her 
lover’s face, “I may hesitate to place m 
fate in the hands of one who has prove 
false to the tenderest, purest, sweetest girl I 
ever knew. O, Paul; why have you told 
me of your love? I was too happy in the 
knowledge of its existence to need the ver 
bal confession you have made. Instead of 
augmenting my pleasure, it makes me feel 
that I have been guilty of high treason 
against my guardian and his beautiful child. 


e have been so constantly together, and’ 


thanks to Laura’s unimpaired confidence in 
us, might have continued our clandestine 
intercourse without fear of discovery, but 
for your rash avowal of to-day. Now I 
must fly ; and you-—— 

A slight noise in the corridor on which 
the drawing-room opened, interrupted Wini- 
fred’s remarks. She paused with parted 
me to listen, and the color faded slowly out 
of her animated countenance. For the first 
time, she observed that the door of the 
apartment in which she and Mr. Clevedyn 
stood had been left ajar. A suffocating 
sense of terror came over her, and laying 
her clenched hands on the arm of her com- 
panion, she whispered, “ We are lost.” 

“What!” cried the young man starting 
back as from a sudden blow. “I saw noth- 
ing. Some one passed the drawing-room on 
his way to the library, that was all. You 
are nervous, dear.” 

Winifred pointed to the open door. “I 
caught the gleam of Laura’s golden hair,” 
she said, gazing fixedly out upon the fast de- 
scending night, “and I recognized the sap- 

ire t dress she wore at dinner.” 


Has all that has passed be - 
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Mr. Clevedyn groaned audibly, and sank 
into a chair which chanced to be near him 
to keep him from falling. Winifred did not 
quit her post at the window, and, for a time, 
no sound broke the silence which brooded 
like a dark spirit over the apartment. 

_ Ina distant wing of the splendid mansion 
which was her home, and far from those 
who had so cruelly wronged her, sat Laura 
Martelle. Tnere was a strange look upon 


. her face — a look which comes but once in 


life. No traces of tears were there, no 
signs of arecent struggle. The room was 
brilliantly lighted, yet the reflection of no 
inward contest was visible on the counte- 
nance of its occupant. 

In truth, she had been less unprepared 
for the shock she had sustained than Paul 
and Winifred supposed. She had sus- 
pected their secret long ago. How should 
she not have done so? They had betrayed 
it in a thousand ways. 

Winifred’s eager anticipation of Paul’s 
visits, her evident depression, if, for any 
reason he failed to come, her unwonted ani- 
mation when in his presence, and her list- 
lessness and languor when he was gone, 
had all portrayed only too plainly the char- 
acter of the sentiment with which she 
regarded him... Laura had been harshly 
roused from her’brief dream of love to find 
her lover a traitor and her dearest friend un- 
true. Not that she believed in their treach- 
ery at first. Ob, no! Their mutual interest 
seemed very natural to her, very beautiful, 
quite a matter of course. How should they 
know and not admire each other? Poor 
Layra! The nature of her real position 
dawned very gradually upon her. At last, 
however, all was quite clear. An_ hour 
previous to the time of which we speak, she 
had had a nameless dread a vague fear of 
something, she knew not what. Now, sus- 
pense was at an end. No thinnest veil of 
uncertainty shrouded from her eyes the 
ghastly sorrow which had come to her. 

She had returned to the drawing-room, 
after a short absence, expecting to find Paul 
and Winifred at the piano where she had 
left them, had been struck by the strangely 
solemn conversation they seemed holding, 
and had paused involuntarily with her hand 
against the open door, Thus it had fallen — 
the blow for which she was not wholly un- 
prepared, but which, nevertheless, smote her 
with cruel power. She had stolen away to 
‘her own room when she had learned all, and 
never dreamed that her retreating footstep 
had caught the ears of her guilty friend 
and lover. 

The ill-starred evening wore on. Laura 
‘Martelle still sat alone, but her thoughts 
had quitted the painful present, and she re- 
membered only the brief period of her en- 
gagement and all the pleasure with which 


its early days were fraught. Paul’s recent 
conduct had puzzled, almost as much as it 
had pained her. She had seen the reluc- 
tance with which he abandoned himself to 
Winifred’s magnetic influence. She could 
not understand the mingled tenderness and 
fear with which he seemed to regard her. 
The love he gave her appeared to be be- 
stowed unwillingly, and yet he adored her 
passionately, and was her abject slave. Did 
Winifred really possess some magic art, by 
which she controlled all with whom she 
came incontact? Paul Clevedyn had asked 
himself this question many times, and 
Laura Martelle asked it now, as she pon- 
dered on all that had passed since the 
arrival of her father’s ward. There was, 
unmistakably, a strange fascination about 
her. Laura had felt it from the first moment 
of their acquaintance, yet, like Paul, she 
could not tell in what it consisted. The 
proud, dark magnificence of Winifred could 
scarcely be called beauty; her manners, 
though extremely graceful, were too haughty 
to be exceptionally pleasing; brilliant as 
was her style of conversation, it still was not 
remarkably intellectual. la short, the 
charm which distinguished the high-bred 
French girl baffled discovery. It was felt 
rather than discerned, and its possessor was 
well content to have it so. 

Like most young ladies accustomed to the 
perfumed atmosphere of fashionable society, 
Winifred de Garmeau was vain, and yet, she 
had not meant to lure Paul Clevedyn from 
the sweet girl who trusted him so unre- 
servedly. No, she had had no such: thought, 

Her only object had been to while away 
some idle hours, and thus render the monot- 
ony of the long New England winter a little 
less fatiguing. Love had never been to her 
more than a summer’s romance, or the ac- 
companiment of a few bright months at the 
sea-shore. Why, then, should she attach 
any fone significance to what she termed 
her flirtation with Mr. Clevedyn. His silent 
adoration of her was very gratifying. In- 
deed, the exercise of her power over him 
constituted almost the only dissipation of 
her new life. She liked to see him at her 
feet. It amused her to watch the vague 
helpless way in which he strove to extri- 
cate himself from the spell she flung around 
him. The serious aspect the affair ultimate- 
ly assumed rather frightened her. She had 
not counted on a tragic experience, nor did 
the anticipation of sustaining a principal 
part in one please her. She had believed 
Laura utterly ignorant of tie little drama 
Mr, Clevedyn and she were playing out be- 
hind the scenes, and did not doubt but that, 


when the end should come, the former 
would return to bis plighted bride with re- 
newed ardor, and make her as happy as she 
deserved to be, 
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The “end” had not been precisely what 
Winifred could have wished. She ac- 
knowledged her defeat when, at last, she 
was alone in her own apartment on the eve- 
ning when her conversation with Mr. Cleve- 
dyn had been overheard by Laura. A proud 
woman can bear anything better than humil- 
iation, and Winifred’s despair at finding 
herself committed by her own act, far out- 
weighed any remorse she may have enter- 
tained for the wrong done her confiding 
friend. 

Some hours passed ere Laura Martelle 
again ventured to approach the drawing- 
room. She heard Winifred’s step upon the 
stair in the interval, but knew not whither 
she was going. An irresistible longing to 
see her lover possessed her, and she 
resolved to speak to him once more, even 
though it should be for the last time. 
She was very calm. The storm which had 
swept over her spirit since she parted from 
him left no shadow on her face. Except 
that she was very pale, no trace of the con- 
flict raging in her soul was manifest. She 
did not shrink nor falter when at length she 
stood in the presence of him whom she had 
come to meet. He was alone. The brill- 
iant light of the chandelier fell full upon his 
face as he started up to greet her. How 
white it was! How wild and haggard was 
the expression of the sad, blue eyes which 
met her own! For one moment, her com- 
posure deserted her. She had not thought 
to find her lover thus. The change which 
had come over him appalled her. He 
seemed older by many years than when she 
left him a few brief hours before, smiling 
and happy and careless of approaching dan- 


er. 

“Where is Winifred?” she asked, when 
she could command herself sufficiently to 
speak. 

“I do not know,” the young man an- 
swered fairtly. “She quitted me an hour 
ago; and you — you have learned all?” 

“Yes,” Laura returned quietly, “I am 
come to make you free. Let us say fare- 
well. I do not part from you in anger. I 
pray that you may be happy, and that 
neither you nor Winifred de Garmeau may 


ever know what I have suffered this night.” 

Who hath understood the mysteries of 
the human heart? Who hath explained its 
moods, or analyzed its sudden transitions 
from joy to sorrow, from pain to ecstasy, 
from sanguine anticipation to ‘apenepabie 
despair? Hast thou fair.reader ? 

All at once the: glamour of the past three 
months fell from Paul Clevedyn’s eyes, and 
he beheld his miserable folly, robbed of the 
bright trappings which had rendered it en- 
durable, nay, even beattiful to him. All at 
once, the haliucination in whose thrall he 
had so long slept passed away, and he stood 
again upon the high plane of thought and 
sentiment from which he had been hurled 
—the spell dissolved, the dream vanished, 
Laura suddenly assumed her former place in 
his heart, and all that had been appeared to 
him only the morbid creation of a fevered 
fancy. He saw his love in the majestic 
simplicity of her innocence and purity; saw 
her, and cursing his vacillation and deceit, 
implored her forgiveness for his fault. 

And she— well, my heroine was only a 
very fond and foolish little girl, whose every 
ambition and aspiration was subordinate to 
her idolatry of this wicked man, and so she 
did what you, of course, would never have 
done, my eminently proper young lady, she 
pardoned him on the very evening he pre- 


| sented his petition, and was shockingly ha 


py, and renewed her promise to become his 


wife, 


As for Winifred her fortunes were not in- 
terwoven with those of Paul and Laura 
after the events detailed in this story. She 
left Colonel Martelle’s residence on the 
night of their reconciliation, and long years 
wore themselves away ere they saw her 
again. Then she was the adored bride of 
a man whom she had met abroad, and who 
was as rich as he was handsome. 

She had gone to Paris after her clandes- 
tine departure from her guardian’s, and her 
home was subsequently in that city. There 
Paul and Laura found her while making 
their wedding tour through France, and, the 
past being forgotten by all parties, they 
gladly became her guest, spending a fort- 
night very pleasantly in her society. 


CARDS. 


BY D. C. WASHBURN. 


For Christmas and New Year’s and Easter and all; 
We have cards for a birthday and cards for a prize; 
We have cards every shape every color and size. 
Our pious friends give us a lecture, and say: — 
“ Never play games of cards, you will rue it some day.” 


Lewiston, Mgz., 1885. 


And while with their preaching we’re still feeling vexed, 
They turn round and give us a card with a text. 

We have cards “‘a la poste,”’ they come thicker than showers 
And when we are sending a young lady flowers, 

°T is a card we put in, and the words, ‘“‘ With regards,”— 
i? faith, is this world made of nothing but cards? 


to 
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HOME-NURSING. 


WE have spoken of the need of absolute 
cleanliness in the sick-room; and as 
regards the patient himself, it is hardly pos- 
siole to overestimate the importance of 
scrupulous attention to every detail affect- 
ing the purity of his immediate surroundings, 
Not only should bed and body linen be kept 
fresh and clean, but everything that has be- 
come soiied in using must at once be re- 
moved from the room. It is a very com- 
mon practice in home-nursing to make a 
collection of dirty things to be carried down- 
stairs when any one is going; in this way I 
have known a room to be fouled for hours, 
the patient being considered whimsical for 
complaining of odors not perceptible to his 
nurse. Now, any such complaint shou!d 
receive immediate attention, and a nurse 
should never rest satisfied till she has dis- 
covered and remedied tae evil. It not 
seldom happens that the patient’s sensitive 
condition makes him extra quick to discern 
such warning of danger; and the nurse who 
really desires to do her duty, instead of 
taking offence, will gladly avail herself of 
the help thus given; for it must be borne in 
mind that surely as smoke indicates fire, so 
surely does a bad smell indicate a foulness 
of air, which will never be remedied till the 
cause has been removed. Remembering 
this, it will be seen how foolish is the prac- 
tice of drowning unpleasant odors by the 

indiscriminate use of disinfectants. These 
have their special value, their proper sphere 
we shall consider in dealing with infectious 

Giseases ; bat in ordinary illness, they are 

apt to be used simply as a covering up of 

evils which demand entire and immediate 
removal. 

As regards personal cleanliness, many 
peopie still retain the old-fashioned fear of 
washing, which used to condemn the pa- 
tient to a state of dirt, equally uncomforta- 
ble and injurious. Of course, care and dis- 


doubt on the matter it is better to ask the 
doctor’s opinion; but as a rule, daily wash- 
in of face, neck and arms is possible in all 
cases fit for home-nursing; in addition the 
legs and feet should be washed every other 
day, and whenever practicable a weekly bath 
should be given, For the daily wash, tepid 
water and a piece of flannel suit most pa- 
tients pest; but where cold sponging is a 
refreshment, it may be used, provided due 
care is taken to avoid a chill. 

In cases where there is great feebleness, 
much care must be exercised in washing the 


| beginning, the nurse should see that the 
room is warm, and that all she is likely to 
need is ready to hand; she must be careful 
that no draught shall reach her patient, and 
that he does not get a chill through un- 
necessary dawdling; at the same time she 
must not hurry him, so as to increase the 
fatigue. 

Any amount of washing is tiring to the 
very weak, and therefore toilet operations 
had better begin soon after breakfast. If 
possible, the body linen should be changed 
at the same time. It is a good plan to keep 
two sets of under linen going, so that the 
Same may not be worn day and night. If 
the patient perspires much, the linen must 
be dried and warmed each time of changing, 
it is not enough that it has been once aired, 
every time it becomes damp the same pro- 
cess must be repeated. The same thing 
applies to towels, which are su often put 
away damp and used again without airing; 
no wonder that illness, resulting from cold, 
shivering or a fit of coughing, not seldom 
follows the washing process, whilst the 
simple precaution of using a towel well 
aired and warmed would do away with the 
discomfort, 

Sometimes lying in bed produces great ir- 
ritability of the whole skin, and the patient 
shrinks from any attempts at washing. In 
such cases, a soft sponge should be used, in 
one direction only, and that downwards, 
and a nice way of drying a sensitive part is 
to lay the towel smoothly over the place and 
pass the hand over the towel three or four 
times, very much as though drying a wet 
page with blotting-paper. 

uring the process of bit-by-bit washing, 
the bedclothes must be protected by a 
piece of mackintosh or thick towel; but 
should they become wetted, they must be 
changed at once, for even if not damp 
enough to do serious injury, there is sure to 
be some amount of discomfort; and every- 
thing, however small, that causes annoy- 
ance must be looked upon as a drawback to 
recovery, and treated accordingly. 

In addition to the regular washing, any 
portion of the patient’s body that becomes 
accidentally soiled must be at once cleansed; 
and whenever the confinement to bed be- 
comes lengthy, the back and shoulders 
should be washed every day with warm 
water and soap, thoroughly dried, and light- 
ly dusted over with finely powdered starch. 
The patient must also be prevented from 
remaining too long in one position, and if 


patient and changing his body linen. Before 


too weak to move himself, it will be part of 
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the nurse’s care to turn him from side to 
side every three or four hours. Where 
this is impracticable, pressure must be re- 
lieved by the use of cushions, those with 
the hole in the middle being most useful for 
the purpose. If these precautions are not 
taken the most prominent bones, exercising 
undue pressure on soft parts, will cause 
them to give way, the skin will become ten- 
der and inflamed, and if not stopped in time 
a painful wound, difficult to relieve or cure, 
will be the result. I have known cases 
where these wounds have caused infinitely 
more distress and pain than the patient’s 
actual disease ; and yet, with few exceptions, 
it is only a question of care and attention, 
So true is this, that a trained nurse looks 
upon such wounds as a disgrace, and is 
constantly on her guard against them, but 
the inexperienced nurse neglects this neces- 
sary watchfulness, simply through ignorance 
of the danger to be avoided. But fore- 
warned should be forearmed, and by taking 
care to avoid dirt, pressure and creases in 
the bedding, even the most inexperienced 
stand a good chance of success in this most 
troublesome part of nursing. At the same 
time, if, in spite of care, any portion of the 
skin reddens or becomes sensitive, the doc- 
tor should at once be informed of the fact, 
for this is one of the best examples of the 
old saying, “ prevention is better than cure,” 
and it is too late to cry out when the mis- 
chief is done. 

If the patient is too weak to sit up and 
use a toothbrush, a piece of lint should be 
tied to’ the end of a small stick such asa 
penholder, and wetted with water to which 
a little Condy’s fluid has been added; with 
this the nurse can easily clean the teeth 
and gums. Brushing the hair requires a 
certain amount of tact and gentleness; with 
female patients the hair is apt to get intoa 
troublesome tangle, unless plaited up loose- 
ly and tied at the ends. Sometimes moist- 
ening the brush with toilet vinegar will be 
liked, and in not a few cases gentle brush- 
ing has a soothing effect. I remember one 
instance where, under this influence, and 
this alone, restlessness would subside into 
quiet, leading to refreshing sleep. The 
same effect may sometimes be produced by 
sponging the face and hands with tepid 
water, with or without the addition of a 
little vinegar or eau de cologne, and again, 
in other cases, letting the bands lie in a 
basin and gently pouring cold water on 
them will ve found grateful. It is well 
werth a nurse’s while to study her particu- 
‘ar patient’s taste, to find out some such 
simpie method of relieving the weariness 
and monotony of illness. 

To lift a helpless patient is by no means 
an easy task to inexperience, and should 
never attempted without help. When 


the patient is utterly helpless, two long 
poles or broom-handles will be needed; 
these must be tightly rolled in the under 
sheet and blanket, and the patient can then 
be moved as in a stretcher by four bearers. 

To move a patient from side to side the 
draw-sheet alone is needed. Rolling one 
end close to the body, the nurse goes round 
to the other side of the bed, and by taking 
hold of the rolled-up part will be able to 
turn the patient gently over with perfect 
ease. Where the draw-sheet is not being 
used, it is a good plan to let a heavy patient 
lie on a strong roller-towel, which can be 
used as above; and if two people grasp it 
firmly on each side they will be able to 
move the patient up and down in bed with- 
out fatigue or injury. This plan is especial- 
ly useful in dropsy, when the patient be- 
comes a dead, heavy weight, and is often 
restless to a painful extent. ; 

In many cases, a patient otherwise help- 
less, will able to move at least his posi- 
tion by the use of a strong towel or cord 
tied to the foot of the bed. Hospital beds 
are almost invariably provided with a cord 
and handle for the patient to grasp; but a 
better thing still, is a netted hammock, a 
simple contrivance consisting of a piece of 
netting — of twine or coarsest knitting-cot- 
ton—four yards long by one and a half 
wide, the loops at each end being drawn up 
witi tape; these tapes are tied to the foot cf 
the bed; and the netting not only serves as 
a cord, but, thrown over the patient’s head 
and drawn out across his shoulders and 
back, forms a most easy, comfortable sup- 
port. I have seen patients sitting up thus, 
who had mournfully declared it an impossi- 
bility, and whose delight at the change of 
position was a thing to be remembered. 

In grasping any part of a patient’s body, 
be very careful not to take hold with the 
finger-ends ; the whole hand should be used, 
and the fingers slightly spread out; any- 
thing like a hesitating touch is exasperating, 
and indeed hesitation in any way must be 
caretully avoided in dealing with the sick. 
It is weli to remember that a certain amount 
of work has to be done, and a certain 
amount of noise must follow; make up your 
mind how much, and go to work thoroughly, 
quickly and quietly; quiet, though, must be 
natural, not labored; the tiptoe, whispering 
style is torture to sensitive nerves; a firm, 
even tread, and a distinct way of speaking 
should be cultivated; the latter, especially, 
will make ali the difference to a patient’s 
comfort. To be constantly on the strain to 
hear is by no means soothing, and whis- 
pered conversation as to the patients condi- 
tion must never be indulged in. Some 
people, realizing this, will go out of the sick- 
room, to: curry on low-toned consultations 
just- outside the door, and within hearing of 
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the ‘patient, who involuntarily strains every 
nerve in the endeavor to catch what is be- 
ing said. Such treatment is even worse 
than unnecessary noise, and all discussion 
relating to the patient must be carried on 
where there is no possibility of bis hearing 
it. It is a safe rule to avoid detailing 
the patient’s symptoms to relatives and 
friends ; sensitive, delicate minds are often 
made to suffer unnecessarily from the con- 
sciousness that sick-room details are being 
made the subject of curious inquiry and 
remark. 

It not seidom happens that in delirium or 
extreme weakness the patient will let out 
some cherished secret, and this should be 
as jealously sacred to the nurse as though 
the confidence iad been voluntary, the only 
allowable violation being when the revela- 
tion made throws any light upon the pa- 
tient’s ‘illness; in such a case, the doctor 
must be told, and this brings us toa most im- 
portant point —the relations between doctor 
and nurse,— a point which is seldom under- 
stood by the inexperienced. 

The nurse’s responsibility is great; she 
bas many duties to perform, some of them 
apparently slight, yet really of vital impor- 
tance, but at the same time, she is only act- 
ing under orders, and when those orders 
have been faithfally carried out, her respon- 
sibility ends. It therefore follows, that what- 
ever her private opinion, she must never 
alter the treatment without the doctor’s ex- 
press permission, and whatever she may 
think, she should never, by word or deed, 
seek to Icssen the patient’s confidence in 
the patient’s doctor. It sometimes happens 
that injudicious friends suggest remedies of 
their own, and insist upon their being used. 
Any such interference should be at once re- 
ported to the doctor, for how else can he 
form a right opinion as to the patient’s con- 
dition? Yet so often is this overlooked, 
that, I believe, in many home-nursed cases 
the doctor’s treatment is never allowed fair- 
play; and, 1 have even known a prescription, 
that had been torn up by the doctor as un- 
_ suitable, carefully pieced together after his 
departure, and used. Perhaps in no other 

int is there such a marked difference 
leteben the trained and the untrained 
nurse. The former has been taught that 
her power lies in obedience; the latter, 
ignorant of her very ignorance, ventures to 
meddle in matters which, had she but a 
littie more knowledge, she would understand 
to be beyond her. 

Not a little of the nurse’s value depends 
on her ability to give the doctor a proper 
report of how matters have been going dur- 
ing his absence, A patient will often pull 
himself together and feign convalescence 
for the doetor’s visit, which is es 
brief ; whilst the nurse, spending hours wi 


him, sees every varying mood and symp- 
tom; at the same time, she must remember 
that the doctor does not want her opinion, 
but asks only facts, which will enable him 
to draw his own conclusions. From this it 
will be seen that the nurse needs to under- 
stand what to notice and how to report her 
observations. 

As to what to notice —each illness has 
its specific symptoms, about which the doc- 
tor will make special inquiries, and he will 
also expect to hear what effect has followed 
the use of remedies; but in addition to 
these, there are general symptoms to be 
taken account of in all illness. Amongst 
those most frequently overlooked by the in- 
experienced nurse, are: Zhe appetite, 
whether good, failing, fanciful, or voracious. 
The skin, whether moist or dry, hot or cold; 
and whether sensitive to touch. S/eep, its 
character and duration; whether quiet, dis- 
turbed, broken, or uninterrupted, and 
whether the same by day and night. Pos- 
ture, whether the patient lies very flat, or 
likes to be raised, or prefers to keep on one 
side ; in going to sleep, the easiest attitude 
will be chosen, and any marked change in 
this respect should be noticed. Zemper 
and spirits, whether equable or variable, 
moody, cheerful, excitable, calm, depressed, 
or inclined to tears. Countenance, whether 
liable to changes of complexion or expres- 
sion. 

When visitors are allowed, the effect upon 
the patient should be noted; and at any 
cost, in serious cases, those whose influence 
is > aber or exciting must not be admit- 
ted. 

A nurse should also without being fussy, 
keep an eye to any fresh symptoms that 
may appear, and duly report them; but 
nothing is more worrying than to be con- 
stantly teased with such questions as: 
“ Are you in pain?” “Do you feel better 
now?” “Will you let me look at your 
tongue?” Those who have endured the 
martyrdom, know what it means, and know, 
too, how little information can be yleaned 
by such methods. Let a nurse be sympa- 
thizing, by all means, but let her sympathy 
show itself in caring for her patient’s wants, 
and in efforts to save him from worry as 
well as from pain. 

remember a trained nurse who was 
deeply hurt at being told that a bell would 
be placed within her patient’s reach, in case 
he wanted anything at night. “ Thank you, 
ma’am,” was her reply; “my patient will 
not need to ring.” Nor did he, thanks to 
his. nurse’s constant care to anticipate his 
wants. A nurse thus watchful will be quick 
to notice any change in her patient ; but it 
is quite one thing to notice, and another to 
give a faithful report of what has been ob- 
served, and I would urge every inexperi- 
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enced nurse to be very particular in jotting 
down at once all that strikes her attention. 
The simplest way of doing this is to keep a 
sort of diary of all that happens. Take a 
piece of writing-paper, keep one side for 
day and one for night, write the date at the 
top, crease it down the middle, and note on 
one haif, all the patient takes and does, and 
on the other, anything you think demands 
notice. 

To keep such a chart properly requires 
some practice, but it is the only way of in- 
suring accuracy, and it will also save a good 
deal of questioning on the doctor’s part, a 
glance being enough to show him how mat- 
ters stand. 

At the bottom of the first page, it will be 
noticed there is a question, which, unless 


so marked, would very likely be forgotten ; 
and whenever the nurse is in any difficulty 
or uncertainty, she must never hesitate to 
ask for guidance. The doctor will not ex- 
pect perfection from inexperience, and even 
if he does not volunteer information, will 
certainly not object to answering reasonable 
questions. Of course, there is a great deal 
of difference in this as in all things, and 
there are doctors who take for granted that 
everybody knows certain things, of which 
even the intelligent, who have not had their 
attention called to nursing, may be quite ig- 
norant. But even when this is the case, 
the nurse’s object being her patient’s good 
and not the support of her own dignity, if 
she is not sure of her own ground, it is her 
duty to ask for instruction. 


HOW I PREVENTED A STEPMOTHER. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


HE sun had dropped out of sight be- 
p hind the mountain peaks. The birds 
had ceased their songs, and the bees their 
humming. The very leaves on the trees 
and shrubbery had stopped their rustling 
in sympathy with the hush of nature. Out- 
side, everything had the attitude of rest; 
within our home, the fire on the hearth 
flickered in a dying way, the very lizhts 
burned feebly, the vital flame within had be- 
come a mere flicker, for I was come to the 
endless sea, whose tide forever rolls and 
beats against the shore of time. 

I said life had become a flicker. This 
was true as far as life here is concerned; but 
the pure flame, the undying part, burnt more 
steadily than ever. There was an equipoise 
and clearness of mental and spiritual appre- 
hension unfelt, unknown before. Whereas, 
I had seen through a glass darkly, every- 
thing was momentarily growing more and 
more transparent to my widening spiritual 
vision. The experience was a new and 
pure delight, that was only marred when I 
glanced back to the receding earth. I did 
not feel one moment’s uneasiness becanse 
of what is beyond death, but I was strongly 
fettered by the interests and loves of this 
world. 

As I regarded my ——_ home, my dear 
companion, my two darling children, it was 
an unmeasured pain to go away from the 
familiar scenes and places my still feet had 
trod, to go out and come in as I had been 
accustomed to do, When my spirit arose 


from its earthly tenement, pale, uninhabited 
marble, riven and prone beneath, my first 
sensation was one of wonder and singular 
freedom, which was soon succeeded by an 
exceeding pity for the young, vacated body, 
for the quiet hands stopped short in their 
work of tender ministration. ‘Then I saw 
my Edward with his face bowed in anguish. 
A strong man’s tears are not a maiden’s 
April showers. I felt an irresistible long- 
ing to go to him and try to comfort. I 
looked upon my distressed and amazed 
babes, crying the bitter cry of the mother- 
less, who do not in the least comprehend 
the great change, and yet tremble before it 
in utter terror. 

“Wake, mamma, wake, dear mamma!” 
they wailed piteously, touching my eyes 
and lips with caressing fingers. 

“ Please don’t go away and live with God, 
and leave papa and us alone,” pleaded my 
sweet, imaginative Ethel. 

I saw Edward’s heart contract as witha 
spasm of agony at her words, and I longed 
to re-enter my empty habitation, and open 
my arms to them. I could only regard 
them with a yearning tenderness. I wanted 
to break the silence and assure them of 
my presence and undying love. 

The question came up here, now that I 
was an inhabitant of the unseen world, did I 
not desire to join the innumerable company 
of bright beings who stand before God, in 
the temple not made with hands, whose 
walls are of jasper, the gates of which are 
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twelve pearls? I should have wished it had 
it not been for the electric and golden band 
that fastened me to the dear spot called 
home. I could not sever it if I would, 1 
would not if I could. If disembodied spirits 
can be perplexed without being unhappy 
then 1 was perplexed. Observing a lumi- 
ae presence approaching, I addressed 

Im. 

“Sire, will the King of heaven regard me 
as an unwilling and selfish subject, because 
I linger here close to the place of tears, and 
do not seek the satisfying glory of His 
presence ?” 

The angel turned a glance of heavenly 
sympathy upon me. 

.“ Dear Lucy, He who cares for the spar- 
rows reads thy every motive, sees every 
spring and tiny wheel of human action. It 
is not selfish to still love the dear ones. 
The work that was appointed to thy hands 
was in connection with them, and He does 
not ask thee to forget them or it.” 

“And wilt thou tell our Father that His 
child bumbly awaits His will?” 

“With quick pleasure, dear Lucy.” 

And the bright messenger passed onward 
in a twinkling, and I was alone with my 
grieving loves, powerless as yet to comfort 
them. Presently, our pastor came in to 
mourn with those who mourned. 

“ God doeth all things well,” he said. 

“But this is surely not well done,” re- 
plied my Edward. “It is not right for 
young children like these to be left without 
a mother.” 

“He doth not willingly afflict, and what 
He doeth now ye know not, but ye shall 
know hereafter,” quoted the good minister. 

“They mean nothing to me, those words 

ou repeat,” and my husband gathered 
Ethel and Carl in his arms, and somewhat 
abruptly left the room. 

I would have passed out with him, but as 
yet was unable to do so. I therefore wit- 
nessed the kindly offices of the neighbors as 
they straightened my limbs, smoothed my 
hair and robed me for the grave. They 
dressed me in my bridal garments, and 
- placed lilies of the valley in my quiet hands. 

“How peacetu!ly and pleasantly she is 
sleeping,” they said. 

By and by, they called Edward to see if 
he was satisfied with their arrangement of 
me, or desired some change to be made. 
could see it sent a fresh quiver of pain to 
him, for it brought me before him as I was 
on that blessed day when I took up my walk 
by his side. It was in the time of sweet 
growing things, when the sky was tender 
and the grass was fresh in the meadows, 
while dandelions were showered like coins 
oF virgin gold over the verdant carpet from 
the treasure house of nature. Our hopes 
were springing and tender, and golden too, — 


Opportunely, the radiant messenger re- 
turned at this moment, and enfolded me, 
emitting fragrant odors and the breathings 
of peace. Unconsciously to themselves 
the faces of 7 dear ores were illuminated 
by the heavenly glory, and their tears fora 
moment forgot to flow. 

“Dear Lucy, 1 have brought thee the 
Lord’s message. Gently He told me to as- 
sure thee that He is not displeased because 
thou dost desire to linger for a little on the 
shore of this world instead of at once seek- 
ing His presence. For natural and obvious 
reasons mothers of young children, called 
to part with them in the flesh, are permitted 
the choice of remaining with them, freely 
walking the earth when they wake or when 
they sleep, acting as guardians of their 
precious young lives, or of ascending at 
once to the rest and glory of the New Jeru- 
salem. This, thy Lord, out of His abundant 
love and mercy, allows thee. He bestows 
upon thee angelic power and insight into the 
very souls of those about thee. Nothing 
can be concealed from thy spiritual vision.” 

I clasped my hands in ecstasy. 

“ Blessed be the name of the Lord! All 
that is within me praise His holy name. 
Wilt thou tell Him how my whole being 
goes out to Him in adoration? When my 
work is finished, I will joyfully seek His 
presence.” 

“[ will gladly carry thy words, dear Lucy. 
Embrace me, for | must now bid thee fare- 
well.” 

“But first, dear spirit, teil 
name ?” 

“ And hast thou not yet recognized me, 
my sister?” 

I closely scrutinized her radiant counte- 
nance, which had dazzled my new and finer 
sense, and called out in wonder : — 

“* Mary, my long lost friend !” 

“The very same,” she said embracing 
me. 

“ My eyes are not yet used to looking up- 
on the inhabitants of the heavenly country, 
and haveatouch of earth in them,” I said 
apologetically. 

She smiled. 

“We never doubt each other here, dear 
one,” and her lips touched my brow like a 
benediction. 

Saying this she floated away in the blue 
ether. 

After receiving my commission of guardi- 
anship, it became entirely natura) for me to 
move about without shock or friction of any 
kind when I came in contact with natural 
bodies. I could pass through doors or win- 
dows, whether opened or otherwise, without 
noise or the least inconvenience. I walked 
and sat in my accustomed places, ever watch- 
ful of the paths trodden by my children’s feet, 
often turning them aside from danger. In 
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sickness as well as in all their childish griefs 
and temptations, it was my happiness to be 
with them, to guard and comtort them. I gave 
them intenser love and infinitely more ten- 
der care than they had ever received from 
me before; because now I never knew 
fatigue, and understood their bodies and 
souls as I nevet had or could while cum- 
bered with the life which had been. It was 
blessedness most exquisite and satisfying to 
be thus privileged. To see the very 
thoughts of my beloved ones ere they were 
expressed in words. It was almost too 
wonderful, this wide range of vision, this 
boundless freedom of motion! I saw how 
sincerely Edward mourned and missed me. 
I longed to make him know that though ab- 
sent in flesh I was still by his side. I was 
not permitted to make this clearly manifest, 
but there were moments when I was able 
to dimly make him conscious of my pres- 
ence, although invisible. God helped me 
= to comfort him by removing the 
vitterness of sorrow. As for Ethel and 
Carl, I assisted in putting them to bed eve 
night. They kneeled by the chair where 
sat, and said their evening and morning 
prayers as they had been wont to do when I 
was a flesh-and-blood mother. I caressed 
aod loved them with an infinite and enfold- 
ing tenderness. Ethel, who was of an 
imaginative and sensitive nature, mature 
too, beyond her years, would sometimes say 
to her father: — 

“ Papa, if the angels watch over us as 
people tell us, perhaps mamma is here just 
now. If God will let her come, I know she is 
here.” 

“Yes, my darling, I believe it,” he an- 
swered while he gave a profound sigh. 

But the angel of time sped onward with 
untiring wings, bringing healing as the 
months went by. In the church, in the so- 
ciety where I had moved, in my own house- 
hold even, the waves of forgetfulness rolled 
over the places and the hearts that once 
had known and loved me, as if there had 
never been a Lucy who had lived and loved 
them in return. I should have sorrowed 
over the sad, humiliating fact had I not pos- 
sessed another vision from that which they 
possessed and I had lost, a far-reaching of 
eye to eye and face to face, seeing things 
not lawful to be uttered, and holding golden 
threads in my hands to be woven into the 
mystic web of many lives, shimmering. on 
through far centuries, and reaching on, on, 
to immortality and heaven. In a few short 
years the family group, so dear to me, would 
remember me but occasionally. The fact 
did not give me pain as it would in the 
world where we count the months and 
the years. I do not think 1 ought to 


call the emotion I felt a pain at all. 
And so the grass grew upon my grave 
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and forget-me-nots blossomed above it. I 
had become a gentle and teader memory in 
the home-circle. 

It was the time of grapes. The mellow 
sunshine of September glorified the earth, 
and a visitor was welcomed to the fireside 
that had once been mine. She was a dis- 
tant relative, a girl no longer in earliest, 
sweetest youth. In the wondrous tact and 
richness of fully developed womanhood, she 
was far more attractive and dangerous than 
any half-fledged girl. She came to visit 
“dear Lucy’s bereaved family.” This was 
what she said in a soft, pathetic voice. She 
was a queenly brunette with singular black 
eyes over which met straight black brows, 
Her lips were too thin, and her mouth too 
wide for beauty, but when wreathed with 
lustrous smiles and disclosing white even 
teeth, one forgot defects and pronounced 
her a handsome, if not lovely woman. So 
much for the attractive exterior. Inwardly, 
she was furnished with evil aad selfish pas- 
sions, that engendered evil thoughts result- 
ing in evil actions. I was beyond worldly 
hate and jealousy, but | read the inmost soul 
of Hagar Mortimer, and saw it boded 
nothing but misery to the dear ones. Every 
word she uttered, every act she performed 
was with a subtle purpose. She had come 
to look over my pleasant home, my husband 
and children. If satisfactory, she deter- 
mined to win the place that had been mine 
for herself. She carefully measured and 
weighed Edward and did not find him want- 
ing. She decided he was quite worth her 
while. Her observant eyes took in our 
tasteful cottage, with its sunny rooms and 
verandahs, its quiet, shaded nooks, and 
pleasant outlook on lawn and flower garden, 
Her smile grew unctious with unspoken 
content. 

“Where are your precious children, 
Cousin Edward?” she enquired, with a 
sympathy that was fairly luminous in out- 
ward expression. 

It touched him tenderly as she meant it 
should. 

“1 will go for them, if you will kindly ex- 
cuse me. You will find them somewhat 
neglected in their toilet, it may be, but they 
are healthful and sweet as daisies. They 
have been an inexpressible comfort to me. 
I think you will like Ethel especially, she 
will remind you so much of Lucy.” 

x. her selfish heart she wanted to say to 
im:— 

** Oh, don’t trouble yourself to fetch them. 
I don’t care for children in the least. They 
always tumble up one’s nice clothes and 
one’s temper, and make themselves so gen- 
erally disagreeable.” 

It would not have fitted into her role of win- 
ning in the game of hearts, so she answered 
in oily and musical tones : — 
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“Please do so, Cousin Edward, I am 
longing to clasp the poor little things to my 
heart.” 

‘With the sound of the dulcet voice a 

enial warmth stole along the avenues of 
ward’s soul. 

The sympathy of woman is man’s dearest 
earthly comfort, and if the woman be beau- 
tiful who gives it, it is doubly sweet and 
comforting. I walked closely by his side as 
he departed in search of our children, and 
soon returned with them to Hagar Mortimer 
who had been nerving herself to bear their 
coming and embraces. 

“This is Ethel and this Carl,” said my 
ee fondly and proudly presenting 
them. 

“How do you do, dear little cousins? 
Your papa has forgotten to tell you who I 
am,— your dear mother’s cousin, and your 
big cousin Hagar, who has come a long dis- 
tance on purpose to see you. Do you think 
you can love me a little?” 

He aay she bent and graciously embraced 
em. 

Edward’s heart warmed still more, and I 
could not blame him. I sat down close by 
his side and listened to the subtle flattery 
she gave him by her gentle attentions to his 
motherless ones. 

“J am glad it came into your mind to 
come and see us,” he said. “ Wecan offer 
nothing attractive to one so evidently fitted 
for happiness and glad surroundings and as- 
sociations as are you.” 

I saw the sardonic smile of her soul which 
inwardly said, “I have not come to visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction. 
It is the widower whom I desire to comfort.” 
Her utterance was much more refined and 
politic. 

“Indeed, you mistake me, cousin, if you 
think 1 can find no enjoyment in the peace 
of this beautiful home, and the delightful in- 
nocence of these dear children.” 

How soft and pitiful were those cruel 
eyes as they looked up tohis. If I had been 
capable of horror, I should have been horri- 
fied at the falseness I saw before me, albeit 
in so seductive a guise. I could only love, 
and my love made me long to deliver those 
so dear to me from the danger that threat- 
ened the continuance of their peace. I 
would have been glad to put a better spirit 
into the heart of this she-wolf in lamb’s 
clothing. I pondered what I might do to 
avert the calamity of having her become 
mistress of the household and stepmother 
to my darlings. I do not wish to convey 
the impression of implacable prejudice 
against this oftentimes unfortunate class, 
for I have known many who have nobly and 
tenderly done their duty in the sight of an- 

ls and men. In they 

ve done better work own mothers 


could do. While this is a fact, there are 
other cases where the reverse is sadly true, 
and there is no remedy. I could see that 
Hagar Mortimer had no fitness and no di- 
vine call to the place I had occupied. I 
saw she was quite determined to make her- 
self so necessary to Edward that he would 
give her the invitation to fill it. Her pretty 
and graceful answer pleased him. 

“ Thank you for the gentle words, Hagar. 
I hope you will not find us too sombre and 
melancholy.” 

She replied by taking little Carl upon her 
lap and kissing him. 

“T hope I shall be able to cheer you up a 
bit,” she answered presently. 

“ A good deal I am sure, we feel the sun- 
shine already.” 

Ethel stood by her father’s knee, and his 
hand was resting upon her bright curls. 
Hagar regarded , closely which Edward 
observed. 

“Ethel is a small likeness of Lucy, do 
you not think so?” 

“ Yes, she is very like her.” 

In her heart she was saying, “ Too much 
like her mother, I don’t like either child, 
but Ethel the least of the two. If it were 
not for this desirable home and its master, I 
would never accept the position of step- 
mother.” 

How I wished Edward could see with my 
spiritual eyes the heartlessness of this 
woman who aspired to the place I had lov- 
ingly held and reluctantly yielded! How 
I scrutinized words and acts and hearts! 
Not that I was disturbed by the passion of 
jealousy, it was not srt Po to my new 
state of existence. My interest in the 
affairs of this world did not centre in myself 
or hinge upon my likes and dislikes. My 
mission was to preserve my dear ones from 
evil and unhappiness as far it was for their 
good, as the Lord had given me permission, 
and I wanted my work well done. 

Hagar Mortimer’s visit, on various rea- 
sonable pretexts, was prolonged to months. 
She was both insidious and magnetic, and 
her continued presence and abundant sym- 
pathy were not without their seductive 
effect upon my Edward. Not that he had 
forgotten me, he never would do that; but 
his manhood was charmed by the glamour 
and grace of her womanhood. She dressed 
for him, poised for him, acted and talked for 
him. How could I thwart her designs? 
Only by quiet influences and methods known 
in the unseen world of spirits. I never left 
them alone for one moment. Some third 
person was moved to be present, and the in- 
eonvenience of a third party in affairs of the 
heart is felt to its full extent by the lovers 
themselves. I contrived ever to breathe a 
silent wish to Carl or Ethel, and their sweet 
childish interruptions constantly broke up 
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what otherwise might have become the har- 
monious cooing of turtle-doves. How many 
times I had occasion to observe the bad dis- 
position of Hagar Mortimer, as these hin- 
drances came up to defeat her expectations. 
At one time, when Edward was almost on 
the point of becoming tender, Ethel came 
rpshing in upon them. 

“ Papa, oh, come quick! A bee has bit- 
ten Carl on the cheek, and it hurt him | 
dreadfully.” 

Edward needed no second call, and al! 
tender revelations had to wait. Hagar 
Mortimer, though full of seeming sympathy, 
bit her under lip till it bled, an outlet of her 
secret anger. 


“ The litde brats! I will punish them for 
their unceasing interference if ever I have | 
the opportunity. If it had not been for the 
children, this matter had been settled long 
ago,” she said in her evil inner self. 

Hagar did not weigh all the forces ar- | 
rayed against her, and was unconscious of | 
the chicf one. On another occasion, Ethel 
and Carl were out of doors. My husband 
and Hagar Mortimer lingered in the cheerful 
dining-room, whose doors and windows 
overlooked the flower garden, aflame with | 
salvias, verbenas and dahlias, and sweet 
with a bank of mignonette. Hagar looked 
like an artist’s model, in a creamy, flowing 
white muslin. For once, with the exception 
of my immaterial presence, they were alone. 
She smiled slow!y, luminously, encouraging- 
ly. Her graceful and luxuriant figure, her 
soft white arm, her personal magnetism, | 
made her physically intoxicating. If I 
could have been troubled, I should have | 
been troubled then. I read both their hearts. | 
Edward was ready to ask her to be his wife. 
Alas, for him and for our little ones! 1| 
cast about what I could do to prevent the | 
declaration trembling on his tongue. I 
went to Edward and clasped my arms about 
his neck. I pressed my lips to his cheeks, 
his brow. I whispered words of endear- 
ment to him. 

“Itis I, Edward. Don’t you know your 
Lucy? Don’t you feel me clinging to you? | 
You must not, shall not marry Hagar Morti- 
mer. She is unfit to be your wife or the 
mother of our children.” | 

Oh, how tightly I held him to my heart! 
At length I made an impression upon him, 
In a spiritual sense 1 overpowered him, and 
I almost sobbed for joy over my success | 
anc Hagar’s defeat. He raised his eyes to 
a portrait of mine that hung over the mantle. 
The pictured face he saw, the eyes looking 
so lovingly into his, seemed so lifelike. to 
him that he started, Then he madeaslight | 


soon as the master of the house disappeared 
from view. 

God had helped me, but that the victory 
might be permanent, 1 was quite aware that 
some revelation of her true character must 
be brought to his knowledge that would 
take away his blindness of spiritual vision. 
Ah, blessed attribute of memory, perfect in 
the unseen world of spirits! It came to me 
like an electric flash. Only that very morn- 
ing I followed Hagar to her room, and stood 
behind her chair while she indited the fol- 
lowing brief letter to her mother, in reply to 
her urgent request to return home : — 


Dear Mother :—1 cannot leave at pres- 
ent, for “under the rose” be it known to 
you, I am fully determined to capture this 
handsome, weil-:o-do widower, Lucy’s some 
time husband. I feel quite sure you will 
approve my course wlien I have you domi- 
ciled in this charming home of which I 
mean soon to be mistress. I regret there 
are any forlorn brats to mother, you know I 
detest children. These of Lucy’s are par- 
ticularly disagreeable to me. When they 
become mine I shall endeavor not to be 
troubled with them to any grievous extent, 
Edward to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
I am coming the tender and sympathetic 
dodge over him, and it takes immensely. 
Wish me abundant success, mamma, and 
believe me your loving daughter, 

HAGAR MORTIMER. 


This heartless letter would admirably 
serve my purpose. How to convey.it to 
the hands of my deceived Edward was the 
question. I floated up to Hagar’s room, 
where the written sheet lay carelessly upon 
her writing-desk. The window ot the apart- 
ment was open, and outside I saw Edward 

acing up and down the garden walk, as 
if mentally disturbed. God vouchsafed me 
a little of his own power over the winds, 
and I was permitted to grasp a favoring 
breeze and direct it upon Hagar’s letter. A 
whiff of air carried it out in the garden 
where it fell at Edward’s feet. He stooped 
and picked it up. His eyes instantly gath- 
ered its meaning, and a sudden horror and 
revulsion of feeling toward its author took 
hold of him. 

“Saved, my darling!” I cried, and I 


| laughed aloud for very joy. 


At this I opened my eyes to see the 
smiling anxiety and tenderness depicted on 
Edward’s countenance. 

“ What is the matter, little Lucy?” he 
asked. 


“ | have’ won a great victory,” I said, rub- 


excuse and went out of her sight to deliber- bing my eyes. “Iam glad you are not go» 
ate upon the matter. Hagar had followed ing to make Hagar Mortimer the stepmother 
nis glance, and she shook her small clenched of our children.” 


hand in iront of the offending portrait as| “Are you deranged, Lucy?” 
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o I have just returned from the spirit 
an . 
Then I related my dream or vision, which 
was so real | found it hard to shake oft. 
Edward looked grave. 
“I have been watching your uneasy 
slumber, and saw you were disturbed.” 
Being in delicate health I had lain down 
to rest, and I fell asleep and dreamed. 
“Perhaps God does allow good mothers 


their choice of going to him at once when 
they die, or of remaining on the border-land 
of earth to watch over their dear ones.” 

Edward shook his head doubtfully. 

“ Well, if we are such stuff as dreams are 
made of, there may be some truth in dreams, 
revelations to us. At all events I am glad 
I prevented a stepmother.” ° 

And Edward put his arm around me and 
laughed. 


THE COMBAT FOR LOVE. 


A STORY OF FEUDAL TIMES. 
BY CLINTON MONTAGUE. 


ian the hall of a grand old Spanish castle, '! Do you accept the terms, Sir Ramiro? And 


her own property, inherited through a 
long line of ancestors from the noble Count 
‘Guaricas, who fought with Don Roderick. 
sat the proud Castilian beauty, Lady Isa- 
bella de Montiroja. Before her stood two 
knights dressed in the showy cavalier cos- 
tume of the fourteenth century —cotehardic 
magnificently embroidered, doublet, jupon, 
and mantle, looped to the knees by chains 
of silver, and the long pointed shoves. 

There had been hot impatient words 
spoken, and the lady’s face was very pale, 
while the knights’ flushed countenances told 
of the passion that burned in the breast of 
each, and which was held in restraint only 
by the presence of the beauty herself, 

“ This, then, is your decision, Lady Ixa- 
bella,” said one of her visitors. “ Will 
nothing change it?” 

“ Nay, it is irrevocable, Sir Ramiro,” an- 
swered the lady with a slight frown. 
“Here, each of you take a slip of this blue 
ribbon, (blue is the color of my house) fas- 
ten it upon your helmets, and he who pre- 
sents them both after the tournament shall 
be my lord and master. Remember, the 
combat must be conducted fairly, and no 
treachery used. That you cannot fail to un- 
derstand, I will repeat. _You both seek my 
hand. I come of a brave race that has 
never known dishonor, and him whom I wed 
must be brave and with escutcheon untar- 
nished. You are alike brave and noble cav- 
aliers, and I honor and esteem you both; 
but I cannot choose one before the other. 
Therefore the tournament shall decide, and 
the one that conquers, can fairly claim my 
hand and fortune. I shall attend: the lists 
where I can observe your actions. Wear 
my colors boldly, and the one that brings 
them both to me when the joust is ended 
shall be my husband, and the castle’s lord. 


you, Don Pedro?” 

“There seems no choice left us,” said 
Don Pedro de Calatrava. “If my good 
steed and stout lance fail me not, I will win 
you. 
are Let him not brag of his prowess here, 
Lady Isabella,” cried Sir Ramiro,” exchang- 
ing a glance of haughty enmity with his 
tival. “I accept your conditions, and let 
the tourney one week from today decide 
our claims, I shall not shrink from the en- 
counter.” 

“ May heaven aid the right. I thank you 
both,” said the noble beauty, extending her 
hands to each. “Is our conference at an 
end? If so, I wish you adieu, gentle 
senors.” 

The cavaliers, concealing the jealousy at 
their hearts, bowed very graciously over the 
white jeweled fingers of the lady, and witha 
few hasty, murmured words, withdrew. 

It may seem a queer whim on the part of 
Lady Isabella de Montiroja to throw her 
decision regarding her lovers on the result 
of a band to hand combat in the tournament, 
but it was wholly in keeping with the spirit 
of the age, as well as her own character. 
She came of a brave and haughty race of 
Castilian chieftains, and though she might 
have a preference in her own heart, still the 
man to whom she gave her hand must be 
able to overcome all competitors with lance 
or battle-axe in the martial lists. She was 
not to marry a dastard. 

It was in the far away year 1345, when 
Alphonso the twelfth reigned at Burgas 
over Castile. His court was one of the 
most gay and magnificent in Christendom, 
and Christians ant Moors alike flocked to 
the Castilian capital to participate in the 
fétes and touruaments which made a con- 
stant carnival. . 
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At the time our story opens one of those 
splendid pageants was near at hand, and 
preparations were even then being made for 
a successful execution of this medizval 
feast. 

The morning appvinted tor the opening 
of the festivities at length arrived. The 
lists, which were just outside the city, were 
soon filled with a brilliant array of Knight. 
hood. Gay pavilions rose on the plain; and 
the banners and pennons of some of the 

roudest knights of Spain shook themselves 
n the sunlight. Conspicuous among the 
tents were those of the rival suitors, Sir 
Ramiro de Aguilar and Don Pedro de Cal- 
atrava. They stood at opposite sides of the 
lists, surmounted by their respective insig- 
nia —the leopard on a white field of the 
Aguilars, and a Moor’s arm holding a 
naked sword on an azure field of the de 
Calatravas. 

The early part of the day was devoted to 
a general combat, twenty or thirty knights 
being on aside. Then followed the single 
encounters between different cavaliers. As 
most of these were fought with “weapons 
of courtesy,” or the lance without the stut- 
head, they excited very little interest among 
the spectators. 

At last sounded the sharp clear call of the 
bugle. As if in response to that sonorous 
signal, a single horseman rode into the 
arena. He was clad in complete armor, and 
wore his vizor down, and his horse too wore 
mail and frontlet of steel. His appearance 
was greeted by a thunderous burst of ap- 
plause, followed by a low murmur of appro- 
val, as removing his vizor he caused his 
steed to curvet gracefully around the lists, 
pausing before the elevated gallery where 
sat King Alphonso, and his royal consort 
Dorna Maria of Portugal. 

“"LT is Don Ramiro de Aguilar,” whis- 
pered the multitude, and a lovely dame 
seated at the queen’s left hand felt her fair 
face flush, as, rising she made him a grace- 
ful courtesy. Was it the voice of a zephyr, 
or was it the murmur from her own red lips, 
“ Heaven give you victory,” that made the 
knight flash tack that grateful glance to the 
splendid beauty? The next moment he 
touched the spurs to his gallant destrier and 
completed his circuit. 

He paused before the entrance to Don 
Pedro’s tent, where hung that puissant 
chief’s well-burnished buckler, and stood 
his lance and sword and mighty battle-axe, 
while all the multitude wondered at his act. 
Sir Ramiro flung his ponderous lance full 
at the center of the glittering target, pierc- 
ing it through and through, and shivering 
the tough ashen staff to splinters. 

me one was at this un- 
usual act, perhaps, than the doughty knight 
himself, who had ‘aes been defied to mortal 


combat. He appeared presently in the 
entrance to his tent, and a sneering smile 
curved his lips as he greeted his challenger, 

“ Ho, my young tiger, have you confessed 
yourself, and have you heard mass this 
morning, that you peril your life so frankly?” 

“Tam fitter to meet death than thou art,” 
answered Sir Ramiro, regarding his foe with 
a stern repose. 

“ Then take your place in the lists,” said 
De Calatrava, “and look your last upon the 
sun. To-night, that ribbon on your helmet 
shall be mine.” 

“ Gramercy for thy courtesy,” replied the 
younger knight; “and to requite it, I advise 
thee to take a fresh horse and a new buck- 
ler, for, by my faith, you will need both. 
Here, Martin, bring me another lance, man. 
Dost hear me?” And as the trusty weapon 
was placed in his hands, he backed his 
charger to the opposite end of the lists, and 
awaited the coming of his foe. 

“What, ho! Diego, thou knave, bring 
me a fresh target. Perdition seize thee, 
where is the scurvy villian!” fumed the 
choleric Den Pedro looking around for his 
esquire. 

* Master, here,” answered a stripling, 
dressed in the knight’s livery, and wearing 
his cap pressed lw down over his dark face 
and jet-black hair. “ Diego was taken sud- 
denly ill, and as he is my cousin | took his 
place for the nonce.” 

“Taou speakest bravely enon, but thou 
art only a boy, what canst thou do?” 

“] was nineteen last Michzlmas, and I 
can 

“ Enough, varlet, out of my way,” cried 
the knight, as he received the shield and 
vaulted into the saddle causing his fiery 
steed to prance and curvet as he rode 
around the lists. 

A brave and true cavalier he appeared, as 
he bestrode his war-horse, and his bold eyes 
and handsome face caused many a fair 
maiden’s cheek to flush and her heart to 
throb, as he cast admiring glances along 
the crowded seats of the gallery. And in 
truth he was a gallant knight, his family 
of high descent and his escutcheon untar- 
nished. It was his boast, and a true one, 
that among his progenitors, from the old 
gothic warrior who fought with Pelayo 
for his fatherland, down, not one craven 
or dastard had ever sprung from the 
De Caiatravas ; all had been right true and 
valiant knights. 

As he completed his circuit and reined in 
his steed at the appointed station, the spec- 
tators regarded the two champions with a 
dead silence. Not a form moved not a 
word was spoken, as the rival lovers looking 
across the lists saw the scorn in each other’s 


eyes, and settled themselves in their saddles. 


for the onset that was to follow. 
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Suddenly there sounded the notes of the 
herald’s trumpet. The spears of the cham- 
pions were at once lowered and placed in 
the rests, the spurs were dashed into the 
flanks of the horses, and the riders closed 
in the center of the lists with the shock of a 
thunderbolt. 

The consequences of the encounter were 
not perceptible at once, for the dust raised 
by the trampling of the heavy chargers rose 
above the combatants, and it was a full min- 
ute before the anxious spectators beheld the 
result of the tilt. When, however, the 
scene became visible Don Pedro was still 
seated in his saddle, although his buckler 
was transfixed by his enemy’s lance. On 
the other side, Sir Ramiro stood unhorsed 
by the side of his dying charger, from whose 
breast welied the blood where the lance 
head of Sir Pedro had struck. 

There was a low murmur of applause as 
the unhorsed knight drew his sword and 
waved it in defiance of his adversary. This 
was responded to by Don Pedro, who, vault- 
ing from his saddle, drew his trusty Toledo 
blade, and advanced lightly to meet his an- 
tagonist. Full sixty seconds they circled 
around each other, watching a favorable 
opportunity to rush in under guard, then 
seeing the futility of such a hope, Sir Ramiro 
began the fray by aiming a blow full at Don 
Pedro’s crest. The other partially warded 
it, but so trenchant was the stroke that it 
shore the gay plumage from his helmet, 
which Grifted on the breeze like snowflakes. 

That opened the fight in earnest, and 
each knight stood bravely up unblenching, 
delivering stroke and thrust and parry, with 
such force and rapidity, that the very air 
seemed alive with gleaming weapons. Won- 
derful it was that two men could thus stand 
and live amid such a storm of steel, sharp 
and keen, guided and driven by strong arms 
moved with hate and rivalry. 

At length the spectators, gazing through 
the mist of dust, saw the mighty sword of 
Don Pedro cleave the air, striking full upon 
the helmet of Sir Ramiro. Loud and clear 
rang the thirsty steel, and for a moment the 
young knight staggered under the force of 
the mighty blow. One thing alone saved 
him, the stroke glanced sideways, and his 
helmet, loosened at the throat-latch, was torn 
off by that marvellous sword stroke. 

Before his exultant foe could release his 
sword from its clog, Sir Ramiro levelled a 
blow against which there was no ward to 
save. It descended just at the junction of 
the neck and body, cutting through neck- 
plate and shoulder-piece, deep into the quiv- 
ering flesh. With a deep groan the gallant 
form of Don Pedro de Calatrava tottered, 
essayed to raise his weapon, then sunk 
heavily to the earth to rise no more of its 
own free will. 


The combat was over, the victory wun; 
and stooping, Sir Ramiro plucked from the 
dust-stained plume of his vanquished foe 
the slip of blue ribbon, the emblem of love, 

There was a shriek of wild despair when 
Sir Ramiro turned from the dead man, and 
rushing to the side of the fallen knight the 
stripling esquire of Don Pedro fell upon his 
breast, and gave utterance to the most ago- 
nized sobs. In his excitement the velvet 
cap fell from his face, revealing to the as- 
tonished spectators the long, glistening 
waves of a woman’s hair, and the dusky 
beautiful features of a Moorish girl. 

The hardest-hearted knight present cou!d 
not restrain emotion at the sight. 

“*Oh, my lord, my husband, my Pedro, 
thou canst not be dying!” she sobbed, as 
she endeavored to unlace his armor with 
her trembling fingers, “He is only faint; 
he can not die and leave me when I love 
him so. Speak, my Pedro, speak to me, and 
tell me thou art not dead. I am his bride, 
his wife, and yet he will not answer me. 
Dearest love, speak to thy Zara. Oh, why 
does he not answer me?” 

“ Hush, child,” said Sir Ramiro, tenderly, 
the tears welling from his eyes that he could 
not restrain. “ He will never speak to thee. 
He is dead.” 

“Dead, dead, sayest thou? Don Pedro, 
my husband dead? Then thou hast slain 
him, and this will avenge him. Take this 
from the wife whom thou hast made a 
widow. Oh, Don Pedro, thou wilt not die 
unavenged.” 

Swift as fate itself, a long keen stiletto 
flashed through the air, and pierced the 
breast of the unguarded De Aguilar. 
Driven by the strong, vengeful arm of the 
Moorish girl, it pierced through corselet and 
doublet, and the warm blood came gushing 
out after the bright steel. 

O, holy Mary! Isabella! 1” gasped 
the stricken knight, feebly endeavoring to 
seize the hand that had dealt the blow; then 
the stately form sank slowly to the ground, 
partly resting on the stiffening form of his 
vanquished enemy. 

From the curtained galleries there rung a 
shriek of terrible agony, and down from her 
seat of gold and purple, Lady Isabella de 
Montiroja rushed, with arms outstretched, 
to the side of her wounded lover. “ Ramiro, 
oh, Ramiro, forgive me, it is I who brought 
you to this; oh, my beloved, forgive me,” 
and the noble lady buried her face on his 
neck and wept as if her heart were broken. 

For a moment Zara stood alone. The 
frenzy of despair swept over the Moorish 
xirl like a tempest. She trembled, then 
stood firm, her eyes flashing like those of a 
pythoness. “Don Pedro, thy wife comes 
to meet thee,” she murmured, raising her 
hand on high. The bright weapon again 
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flashed in the summer sunshine, and the 
next moment was buried to the hilt in her 
own warm bosom. The Moorish girl fella 
corpse by the side of her false husband, and 
her spirit fled to join his beyond the dark 
river. 

Thus ended the famous tournament of 
Burgas, June 19, 1345. There remains but 
little more to be told. 


Sir Ramiro’s wound did not prove fatal. 
In good time he was able to mount steed 
again; in good time, too, in the presence of 
King Alphonso and the good Queen Donna 
Maria, and all the royal court, the brave 
knight was wedded to the lovely Lady Isa- 
bella, whose colors he wore all his life 
after, not on his helmet alone but on 
his heart. 


THE GOVERNMENT SMASHERS. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


HADIUS FLEMING dwelt on the 
side of a forest-covered mountain in 
eastern Tennessee, and like ever so many 
others, his experience was mostly made up 
of misfortunes and misdeeds. But, at last, 
the long continuance of what he called 
“ distressful luck” was broken by a fortu- 
nate venture, that is, fortunate in one sense, 
when Fleming anda number of his neigh- 
bors began the manufacture of bad whisky. 
Their distillery being situated in a deep ra- 
vine far up the mountain slope, where dense 
evergreens with foliage intermingling over- 
head only admitted the smallest kind of 
twilight on clear days, and at other times 
kept the place in nearly total darkness. In 
this gloomy region spirit producing appli- 
ances were set up, and large quantities of 
excellent corn daily transformed into detest- 
able liquor, which, by all sorts of secret 
conveyances, found its way to the great out- 
side world without the knowledge of revenue 
Officials, there to do its part toward produc- 
ing criminals, paupers, lunatics, idiots and 
so forth. But no thought as to what their 
fiery corn extract might accomplish after 
leaving their possession eve~ troubled these 
manufacturers. Being neither highminded, 
unselfish nor honest, this interesting com- 
pany considered public welfare as something 
with which they had no business. 

However, our gang of moonshinyrs had 
one member a little too mean even for their 
poor society, and when a sharp old govern- 
ment detective, who had been trying to dis- 
cover where so much nice corn went to, that 
left plantations and did n’t go into freight 
cars or on board steamboats, quietly offered 
to hire a guide at enormous wages, Sam 
Elby, with equal secrecy, at once engaged 
to perform the required service. 

m three days the whole business was 
broken up, machinery destroyed, whisky 
poured on the ground, or down the throats 


of officials (this point wads never satisfacto- 
rily settled), and the manufacturers flying for 
their lives. As the latter knew every pass, 
crag, and secluded glen, they succeeded in 
getting away without one being recognized. 
But the revenue folks now became so vigi- 
lent that no more illicit liquors could be 
prodaced in that vicinity. 

Not long after, the body of Elby was 
found in a secluded locality with every indi- 
cation of death by violence. But the coro- 
ner’s jury, composed entirely of late distil- 
lers, rendered a unanimous verdict of death 
from heart disease, and thus the matter end- 
ed; although some ignorant people de- 
clared that Elby could n’t have died trom 
heart disease, because he never had any 
heart to get diseased. 

Some of the crowd turned to farming and 
kindred occupations. But poor, miserable 
old Thadius and others of his stamp did 
nothing for a while but hang about the 
tavern, and denounce the government for 
breaking up a harmless business which 
their friends had been conducting, 

At length, Fleming conceived the idea of 
organizing a secret society something like 
Russian Nihilists, or Irish Invincibles, 
whose object would be to kill the president 
and other prominent officials, blow up pub- 
lic buildings, and continue a fearful commo- 
tion until the nation should acknowledge 
their rights, and allow them to make whisky 
when and where they pleased. 

To be sure all this was as foolish as it 
was wrong, but no more so than much of the 
agitation now going on in different coun- 
tries, 

It did n’t take the old fellow long to find 
about twenty-five good-for-nothing spirit 
samplers who were anxious to join any 
order that promised plenty of drink, and 
possibly great wealth. 

After every precaution had been taken to 
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keep the affair an absolute secret, the first 
meeting was held at the residence of Thadi- 
us, on a certain Saturday night. 

Now Fleming, who had never known mat- 
rimonial joys, lived in a big old-fashioned 
house just under the mountain’s shoulder, 
and had for companions a small black boy 
without known relatives, named Chocolate, 
and a big yellow dog called Calamity, who 
devoted his days to eating and sleeping, and 
his nights to barking at the moon in particu- 
lar and everything else in general. 

The would be revolutionists all appeared 
at the appointed time, and under the direc- 
tion of Bill Rankin, the tavern keeper, effect- 
ed a rude organization, entitled “ The Gov- 
ernment Smashers.” As Rankin knew 
something of pariiamentary ruling, having 
been an influential member of the Klu Klux 
Klan, he was elected president without op- 
position, and promised in return for the 
honor thus conferred to furnish the society 
with unlimited stimulant, free of cost, when- 
ever the “shady business” should start up 
again. 

Committees on nitro glycerine, dynamite, 
giant powder and so forth, were given full 
power to take measures for the success of 
the order, and then after the arrangement of 
some minor details the league adjourned for 
one month, at which time it was confidently 
expected its members would be ready to 
start on their terrible missions. 

Before the date mentioned the committees 
had performed their work so well that Flem- 
ing’s cellar contained enough of powerful 
explosives to destroy a whole city, and not- 
withstanding his familiarity with danger, the 
old sinner himself hardly dared sleep at 
home, lest some inquisitive rat, or even 
mouse, while making a midnight tour of in- 
vestigation, should step a little too heavily 
on one of the innocent looking packages in 
which the explosives were concealed. 

Before describing the catastrophe which 
prevented the second meeting’s success, we 
must say a word about some of the appli- 
ances employed to secure the little comfort 
enjoyed by Fleming and family. 

As before stated, our inglorious hero’s 
home was close to the mountain’s steep de- 
clivity, and from the back yard a path led 
up a sort of channel where a brook had 
formerly descended, and the dense forest at 
the top of this gully furnished Thadius with 
fire wood. This track being too steep for 
any domestic animals to travel, excepting 
sheep or goats, the old man adopted a novel 
but very effective method for getting the 
fuel where he wanted it. 

Among his possessions was a huge, iron- 
bound cask originally used in the whisk 
business, and whenever wood was sequised, 
Thadius and Chocolate would roll this pecu- 


diar vehicle up the long ascent. Then, after | 


the fuel had been cut in proper lengths, one 
end was taken out and the inside packed 
full. When the head had been firmly re- 
placed the cask was rolled to the brow of 
the hill, whence a slight push would send it 
flying down the declivity. 

While Chocolate remained in charge of 
this gravitation locomotive, Fleming went 
down and placed a big bundle of hay across 
the lower end of the path, and having got 
everything out of the way, hoisted a signal, 
consisting of an old red shirt tied to a lon 
pole. Then Chocolate let go, and the cas 
made the seventy or eighty rods in little 
more time than it takes to write this para- 
graph. 

The night when the “ Government Smash- 
ers” were to hold their second council 
promised to be unusually cold, so Fleming 
concluded more wood was needed, and not 
feeling very smart, the foolish man, besides 
drinking an extra allowance of “corn,” took 
along a big flask full for refreshment on the 
way. Several times before reaching the 
woods, this receptacle was held bottom up- 
wards for a few seconds with the stopper 
out. But not a single drop reached the 
ground. ‘ 

Although Chocolate worked very hard, 
and Calamity tried to urge on proceedings 
by continually barking at imaginary enemies, 
the work did n’t seem to go forward very 
rapidly, and night shadows had begun to 
fall when Thadius started down the path. 

Chocolate kept a sharp lookout for the 
signal, and at last, when it was too dark to 
see things clearly, observed the ruddy flag 
go up ard float for a second in the breeze, 
and then appear to drop in the usual way. 
As the cask went whirling along its course, 
darky and dog came tearing after, filling the 
air with a loud commotion of shouts, barks, 
laughter and yelps. 

Meanwhile the * Government Smashers” 
had all arrived and succeeded in entering 
the house. They were busily engaged with 
some diabolical scheme, when Thadius, after 
many stumbles and several severe falls, had 
succeeded in reaching his yard and fiading 
the pole. But he scarcely got the signal 
upright before pitching head first over a log, 
and nearly breaking his neck. 

Being half stunned the miserable toper 
could not realize his danger, and never at+ 
tempted to call for help. 

The cask came rushing on with tremen- 
dous momentum, and meeting no obstruc- 
tion weut straight over Fleming, killing him 
instantly. Then, crashing against the cellar 
doors with a force that instantly burst them 
open, the ruin plunged down into the dark 
storehouse of murderous fireworks, 

In another instant, Rev. Titus Hannibal, 
a venerable colored preacher, while walking 
across the plain several miles below, was 
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nearly frightened out of his few remaining 
wits on Sohalaion what seemed a fearful 
volcano suddenly burst from the mountain 
side, followed by a report, as he declared, 
“ like as tho’ all de cannons ever made went 
off at once.” 

Of course the conspirators were blown to 
atoms, and Chocolate not being able or will- 
ing to give any definite . information, 
all the members of this nefarious company 
were never certainly known. But, as Flem- 
ing, Rankin, and most of the desperate 


characters, who had been a pest to societ 
throughout that region, were never heard 
of afterwards, the startling occurrence was 
generally looked upon asa public blessing. 

Although the moonshiner left no will, 
common consent gave his property to Choc- 
olate, who has now grown to a robust and 
industrious man, and taken a bouncing wife 
with complexion even darker than his own ; 
and Calamity, notwithstanding his extreme 
age, is still actively engaged in his various 
lifelong occupations. 


BOZZLE’S DOG. 


BY A. H. DAVIDSON. 


| id ever there was a thoroughly demoral- 
ized animal, lost to all sense of even 
canine decency, that animal was “ Bozzle’s 
dog.” At any rate that was the popular 
verdict of the inhabitants of Kentville, and 

ublic opinion, you know, is always right. 
Not that he was a particularly savage brute, 
but the facility that he exhibited for get- 
ting into all imaginable kinds of scrapes 
was simply remarkable; and he had a 
perfect mania for appropriatiog for his own 
use things which did not belong to him— 
was, in fact, a sort of canine kleptomaniac. 

Many a missing lamb and fat turkey had 
been traced directly to him, and at last 
almost every disappearance of small articles 
in the village was laid at his door. 

He was a long, gaunt ill-proportioned, 
wolfish-looking brute, “ half wolf, half dog, 
an’ the other half divil,” as old Pat Malony 
described him, and was covered with a 
growth of scraggy, yellow hair, and was as 
the aforesaid Patrick had not 
it, “ etarnally mindin’ everybody’s business 
but his own.” 

The attempts at his destruction on the 
part of the peaceloving “ Kentvillains” 
were beyond all enumeration. He had been 
shot at scores of times, with every conceiv- 
able kind of fire-arms, clubbed by all the 
small. boys in the village, and the poison 
which he had eaten would have started a 
drug-store; while the amount of. pulverized 
glass which he had unsuspectingly made 
way with in choice bits of meat was alto- 

ther beyond comprebenniee. But some- 
Cons be seemed to bear a. charmed life, for 


he invariably came off from such encounters 
unharmed. 
Exactly who his master was, and where 
he came from, no one seemed to know. 
24 


that was known about him was that one day 
in June, a stranger, who gave his name as 
Captain Boswell, had come to the little vil- 
lage of Kentville, and had rented a house 
known as the “Smith place,” which stood 
at the outskirts of the town, and which for a 
number of years had been tenantless, ard 
taken up his abode there, with no other 
companions than his old housekeeper and 
his dog, Bob, for such was the unfortunate 
animal’s name. 

As is usual in such cases, the neighbors 
poured in to call on him, and try to strike 
up an acquaintance, but in this case they 
met with but very little success. 

They found him to be a very quiet, studi- 
ous sort of a man, of apparently thirty-five 
years of age, who eaten as if he had had 
some great sorrow in former years, which 
had left him with a melancholy look; and 
though he treated'them in a perfectly polite 
and gentlemanly way, he gave them to un- 
derstand as plainly as he could by his mam 
ner that he did not desire any company. 
And so they took the hint and left him 
alone, though two or three more energetic 
than the rest undertook to pump the old 
housekeeper, and succeeded in obtaining the 
rather meagre information that her em 
ployer had come there to rest and study, 
and that was all. 

Of course the gossips of the vil had a 
goodly number of stories afloat about the 
captain. Some said that he was a bachelor 
who had been jilted in his younger days, 
and had taken it so much to heart that he 
had at last buried himself alive in this out- 
of-the-way pisces while others said that he 
had come here merely for the sake of rest 
and quiet, and was writing some great scien- 
tific book or other —they knew, for had n’t 
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they seen all kinds of books and writings in’ 


his room when they had- been there? and 
then had they not seen him at times away 
on the hills collecting all kinds of plants 
and rocks? Though, for their part, they 
did n’t see what a man wanted to waste his 
time gathering up such useless things as 
those for. 

- But whether any or all of these surmises 
were correct, it mattered little to the gentle- 
map himself, for he bent up his old habits, 
seldom showing himself at all, except to go 
on the aforesaid botanizing expeditions. 

But if the man lived the life of a hermit, 
his dog cid not choose to, evidently, and so 
he went on committing his depredation 
and going 
the great 
villagers, 

As is usual in all New ene. villages, 
the native dialect had a tendency to twist 
proper names out of all resemblance to their 
original sound, and from Boswell the name 
got corrupted to “ Bozzle,” and as “ Bozzle’s 
dog” our four-footed friend was universally 

n. 

| At first the captain was not aware of his 
dog’s shortcomings. At different times his 
fellow-townsmen had called at his house to 
obtain satisfaction for damages which the 
deg had done‘their property, but it always 
happened that the captain was not at home 
on these occasions, and so they determined 
to take the jaw into their own hands, and 
put a stop to all further injury by putting an 
end to the brute’s existence. : 

One bright September afternoon, some 
three months from Captain Boswell’s advent 
into Kentvile, there came a violent ring at 
his door-bell. As the old housekeeper hap- 
pened to be absent just then, the captain, 
who was deep in the perusal of some scien- 
tific work, laid his book reluctantly aside 
and went to the door, where he found old 
Squire Thompson, who lived a mile away, 
and who looked gust now as though he were 
‘considerably in earnest. 

- “You are Mr. Bozzle, a’n’t you?” he 
began in an excited tone. 

“Yes, sir; that is my name,” said the 
captain, wondering what was coming next. 

* Wal, sir,” continued the squire, fiercely, 
“that air cussed dog of your ’n has been 
destroyin’ my "in, an’ I "ve come 
to let you know that I a’n’t a-goin’ to stand 
it any longer; I have put up with it as long 
as any mortal man could, an’ now if you 
don’t take care of him, I I 711—b’ gosh, 
kilhim!” 

-He had fed ‘him bout a quarter of a 
pound of arsenic the day before, and had 
shot at him twice that very ‘morning. 
“What! Has Bob ‘been in mischief?” 
exclaimed the captaia. “ What has he been 


adually from bad to worse, to 
isgust and indignation of the 


déiag?” 


“What has he been doin’?” cried the 
squire; “what has n’t he been doin’, more 
like. He’s been tear’n’ round these three 
months destroyin’ everything he could la 
his jaws ter, an’ here yesterday he killed 
one of my lambs, broke one of the kitchen 
winders, an’ bit the tail off’n one of my 
cows.” 

“TIT am very sorry to hear it; I was not 
aware that he was troubling any one. He 
is a dog that was left in my care by a very 
dear friend, who was about starting on a 
long journey, and a few days after his de- 
parture there was a frightful railway acci- 
dent, in which my friend was killed. So 


&,}-the dog has been greatly prized by me on 


that account. But what is the extent of the 
damage that he has done to your prop- 
erty?” pulling out his pocketbook as he 


spoke. - 


“Wal, I dunno — the lamb was an early 
one, an’ had orter be wuth four dollars, any- 
way; an’ as fur the other —wal, you kin 
call it ort you like,” said the squire, 
mollified by the sight of the pocketbook, and 
rather disappointed too, it must be con- 
fessed, at the mild way in which the other 
received his story, for he had come full of 
the knowledge of his wrongs, determined to 
have a row at any cost; but somehow there 
was no quarreling with a man who acted as 
fair as this; and so when the captain, after 
promising to chain the dog that very — 
offered him a ten-dollar bill, he took it an 
his departure without another word. 

“ Purty fair kind of a feller, after all,” he 
soliloquized, as he went yt better than 
I thought he was, darned if he a’n’t! Pity 
he keeps such a brute, though; but I guess 
he ’ll take better care of him now.” 

But alas! 


“The best laid plans of men and mice 
Gang aft agley.”” 


- If Squire Thompson thought he had seen 
the last of “ Bozzle’s dog,” he was most sad- 
ly mistaken. The very next afternoon, as 
he came in from his work in the field, his 
wife met him at the door, her face ablaze 
with anger. ‘ 

“Tf you don’t go, Elihu, an’ make old 
Bozzle take care of his dog, I ’ll go myself,” 
she said wrathfully. “ You’rea pretty man, 
you are, to manage things; went over there 
yesterday to see about it, and came back and 
said that it was all right, and that the dog 
would n’t trouble us any more ; and here to- 
day the dog’s prowlin’ round as bad as ever, 
and has carried off Miss Carroll’s bunnet, 
and a lot of other things that happened to 
be layin’ with it on the winder,— jewelry, I 
guess, or something of that kind,— and 
Pe 's up in her room now, cryin’, poor 

ear. 
Miss Carfoll, was the “ school-marm,” and 
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boarded at Squire Thompson’s. She was a 
quiet, delicate, refined girl, a stranger in the 
lace, who dressed in deep mourning, and 
ooked as if she had known better days, and 
had been accustomed to move in better so- 
ciety; but that relentless monster, poverty, 
who is no respecter of persons, had at last 
driven her to teach a country schvol. 
Proud, the “Kentvillains ” called her, be- 
cause in the two weeks that she had been 
among them she did not associate more with 
them, and had not yet related her entire 
family history to them. 

Squire Thompson who, to tell the truth, 
seen a little in awe of his wife’s tongue, 
seized his hat and hurried off to Captain 
Boswell’s, where, in language more forcible 
than polite, he related to that gentleman the 
object of his visit. 

“Why, it can’t be possible that Bob is 
out again,” said the captain, at the conclu- 
sion ot the tirade; I chained him last night, 
and he was there this morning. But how- 
ever, we ’ll go and see.” 

And so down to the kennel, which was in 
a corner of the garden, strode Captain Bos- 
well, followed by the irate squire. 

As usua! the place was unoccupied, but 
the yard around was strewn with disjecta 
membra of every description, mementos of 
innumerable crusades against the villagers. 

Passing these unheeded, the master of 
the premises knelt down at the low door and 
looked in. There amidst a confused em | 
of small articles which the diligent dog ha 
collected, lay an object which at first sight 
appeared to be simply an amorphous bundle 
of rags and feathers, but which, on being 
raked out with a stick, proved to be the 
remains of a lady’s hat, now crushed out of 
all semblance of human head-gear. 

“ Yes, that ’s her hat poor thing,” said the 

uire. “It’s too bad. I swan! [”—— 

“ Well, this shall be looked into,” put in 
the captain earnestly, “We ’ll go right 
over to your place, and see the lady, and I’ll 
make what reparation I can.” And still 
carrying the remains of the unlucky hat, he 
accompanied the squire to his house. 

“ Whe-e’s the school-marm, Samantha?” 
enquired the squire of his better half. 

“ She’s there, in the sett’n’-room,” replied 
Mrs. Thompson eyeing the captain in a not 
very amiable way; while her husband, who 
was brave enough where only those of his 
own sex were concerned, but who did not 
fancy the prospect of having to face an an- 
gry woman, drew back, motioning toward 
the sitting-room door and echoing his wife’s 
words :— 

“ Yes, she ’s in there, capt’in, she’s right 
in there.” 

The captain had fully expected, and had 
come all prepared to see, in the person of 
the “school-marm,” a lady of uncertain age 


and not uncertain temper, who would assai! 
him with all kinds of threats; and as he 
opened the door he was revolving in his 
mind sundry schemes whereby her anger 
might be appeased, in which the before- 
used pocketbook played a prominent — 

But he evidently was not prepared for the 
sight that met his gaze as he entered the 
other room. For, instead of the kind of 
person he expected to see, he saw a lady, 

oung and beautiful and attired in deep 

lack, seated by a window at the farther end 
of the room, who raised her face as he 
entered,— traces of tears still visible in her 
blue eyes, — gazed at him for a moment as 
if speechless, and then gave utterance to the 
single word: — 

“ Charles!” 

The captain reeled and staggered back- 
ward as if he had received a blow. 

“Ida— Miss Carroll— Mrs. Warner!” 
he gasped, leaning against the door for sup- 
port, his face ghastly pale. 

And then the lady did just what almost 
any other woman would have done in her 
place. She rose to her feet, turned first red 
then deathly white, and then fainted, and 
would have fallen to the floor if her compan- 
ion had not sprang forward and caught her 
in his arms, where she lay white and mo- 
tionless. 

For a moment she lay thus, then there 
was a quivering of the delicate eyelids, and 
she slowly opened her eyes. 

The captain placed her back in the chair 
from which she had risen. 

“How happens it that you are in this 
Place, and teaching a we school, too?” 

e asked. “ Where is your husband, Leslie 
Warner?” 

“My husband? Have you never heard 
any better in all these years? Do you still 
think that I could be capable of such heart- 
lessness?” she exclaimed passionately. 
“O Charles, there has been a terrible mis- 
take!” 

A smile came to the captain’s lips, half 
bitter, half contemptuous. 

“Something more than a mistake, I 
think,” he said, coldly, ‘“ Would you call it 
a mistake when I received from your own 
hands the ring that I had given you,—our 
betrothal ring? Received it in the one let-, 
ter that you wrote me in the three months 
that I was away,—a letter informing me of 

our approaching marriage with your cousin, 

slie Warner, and giving me back my lib- 

erty, as you called it? Was it a mistake 
when” —— 

His companion interrupted him excitedly, 
a strange glitter in her blue eyes. 

“Listen for a moment, Charles Roswell, 
before you judge too harshly. In all the 
three months that you were away in Nem 
Orleans, I received just one letter from you, 
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That contained a few short, bitter sentences, 
thanking me for giving you your freedom, 
and also for returning your ring, and con- 
‘gratulating me on my marriage with my 
cousin. Shortly before this I had lost the 
ring, how and wheré I did not know then; 
now | bégan to see it all clearly. My cous- 
in had always been bitterly jealous of you 
from the first, had always seized every op- 
portunity to urge me to become his wife; 
though I had always disliked him, and never 
gave him any encouragement, and had told 
him plainly that I would never marry him 
upon any condition. Now I suspected, and 
rightly too, that he was at the bottom of all 
the mischief. Then, before I could explain 
anything to you, or accuse Warner of the 
deed (for he was absent just then), I saw 
your name in the passenger-list of the 
steamer “ Scotia,” which had sailed from 
New Orleans for Europe a few days before. 
A week later Warner was thrown from his 
horse and fatally injured. He sent for me 
before he died, and cenfessed the whole,— 
how he had intercepted our letters, stolen 
my ring, and sent it to you together with 
the forged letter. Three years after — two 
years ago —in the great business panic that 
swept over New York, papa lost everything 
that he owned. He aever recovered from 
the shock, but died a month afterward, leav- 


ing me penniless and without a friend.” 

Her head was bowed on the table before 
her, and she was sobbing convulsively. 

“Just Heaven!” gasped the captain. 
“ And all this time I have been wandering 
in Europe, and you working for your daily 
bread! O Ida, my darling! my darling! 
can you ever forgive me, brute that I have 
been? Can you” —— 

But here, out of regard for the feelings of 
the sane reader, we will drop the curtain. 

Meanwhile, Squire Thompson, who had 
been momentarily expecting to hear the 
sound of a quarrel issue from the “ settin’- 
room,” was rather surprised at the profound 
silence, and cautiously opened the door and 
looked in. He immediately withdrew his 
head and slammed the door, a look of aston- 
ishment mingled with disgust overspreading 
his face. 

“ Goi-darned, if that don’t beat all natur!” 
he muttered. “One minute, a feller is 
histed off to blow up old Bozzle about his 
dog, an’ the next minute old Bozzle is here 
hisself a huggin’ of the school-emarm, an’ 
she grinnin’ back at him ; an’ that air cussed 
yaller dog of his’n a-layin’ there on the floor 
right afore their face an’ eyes, a chawin’ 
away at the very identical old bunnet that 
started all the fuss.” 


AN ARKANSAS GHOST. 


BY TOM’S COUSIN. 


SSSELL me a story, Tom,” I say, and 
handsome Tom tips back in his 

chair, and indulges in thé following reminis- 

cence : — 

“ Matt Kudy is dead, and we are invited 
to sit up with him,” said our cousin Hugh, 
stepping through one of the low French 
windows that opened out of my uncle’s 
drawing-room on to the veranda, 

Probably I opened my northern eyes in 
surprise. Atleast, Hugh burst into laughter, 
and his father gravely informed me that sit- 
ting up with a corpse was one of the peculiar 
features of Arkansas society. Persons who 
were not invited felt slighted. When a 
death occurred, some young person was 
given the liberty Of inviting friends to sit up 
with the deceased. 

. “Go, by all means,” said my uncle, “ you 
will enjoy it, no'doubt.” 

rt first association with the State, a 
couplet learned in childhood crossed my 


it 


Little Rock in Arkansaw 

Is the d—— place I ever saw. 

We were one hundred miles from the 
City of Roses, but | feared the lines were 
appropriate. 

It was a lovely spring evening; and, at 
seven o'clock, we joined a dozen boys and 
girls on their way to what I irreverently 
called the wake. 

The house of mourning was. handsome 
and imposing. We were admitted to a long 
dining-room, where sat about twenty young 
people. Two doors opened out of it, one 
into a study where I could catch the ghostly 
outline of it shronded in white, but lying its 
length on a common table supplemented, I 
judged, by a plank. i 

Through the drawing-room door I could 
see the mother rocking to and fro, and -rub- 
bing her gums with her snuff stick. ' 

A younger woman reclined on a sofa, ap- 
oa, exhausted by grief. This was Mrs. 
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Hugh whispered to me that they were 
Matt’s wife and mother. A masculine voice 
could be occasionally heard, belonging to 
the twin brother of the said Matt. 

Substantial refreshments were spread up- 
on the sideboard, but were fast disappear- 
ing. 

Datil nearly midnight the company be- 
haved decorously. An occasional giggle 
from some girl, or the sound of suppressed 
conversation was all that disturbed the quiet 
of the mourners. 

From time to time, two of the young men 
went into the study to look at the corpse. 

“I hope they won’t act as bad as they did 
when Mrs. Luce’s baby died,” I heard one 
of the gravest say, as, the family hdving re- 
tired, een king, laughing and joking. 

A handsome brunette, behind the door, 
held up a ludicrous form made of two pock- 
et handkerchiefs, which was greeted by a 
general laugh. Two young men indulged in a 
shadow pantomime, grotesque in the extreme. 
Comic pvetry aud pictures were passed 
round, and every one was having a merry 
time when one girl sprang up and ran out 
of the hall door. 

A general stampede followed. 

“A race! arace!” called Hugh. 

And off they went like the wind, in-a reg- 
ular grown-up game of tag. 

“Isn't this ridiculous?” I asked of a 
short-winced youth, who lagged by my side. 

“Yes, itis. But it is customary to call in 
the young folks to sit up with the dead, and 
sometimes they have a regular breakdown. 
It’s too bad, I know,” he admitted. 

“ Don’t the mourners feel kurt?” I asked. 

“N—no. But Matt’s brother is down on 
it, and I heard say he would teach thema 
lesson if they did n’t keep quiet tonight.” 

Back they came, breathless and heated, 
and ied by a few of the coolest headed into 
the house. 

In the doorway of the study stood—what? 
Man or ghost? 

A tall form wrap 


d in white whose face 
was illumined by a 


ue and ghostly light. 


A sibilant whisper reached every ear: — 

“It is Matt!” 

The ghostly figure swayed like a tree in 
the wind, and reached outits hands. Flames 
Streamed up from its feet like those of the 
wicked regions. 

If the party ran before, they flew now to 
the churchyard steps, several rods distant. 

“I always knew it was wicked to carry on 
so,” said one. 

“Poor old Matt! It must have been his 
ghost for it looked just like him,” said a 
strawberry blonde. 

“No, it was Matt himself,” affirmed one, 
more positive than the rest, “and he had 
placed the study lamp at his feet.” 

A trembling and frightened bevy crept into 
their respective homes and beds. For one 
I was thoroughly alarmed, and could not 


e all attended the funeral, though I 
dared not look at the corpse. I had seen 
enouch of him. 

After a while.the story leaked out. Ned 
Kudy, the twin brother of the dead man, 
arose after the rush out doors took place. 
Extinguished the study lamp, poured a half 
pint of good spirits in a brass vessel into 
which he dtopped a handtul of salt. Wrap- 

ing himself in ghostly garments, he took 

is place in the doorway, with the basin at 
his feet. He had warmed the spirits, and lit 
it wher he heard the people coming. 

It might be the best use spirits could be 
put to, but nothing looked more hideous and 
ghostly than he did. His resemblance to 
his brother helped carry out the deception. 
Hugh assures me that it effectually cured 
the young people of any desire for sitting 
up with the dead. 

Tom rose to his feet with a yawn, and 
bade me good night, saying I might digest 
his yarn at my leisure. 

Tom is a disciple of Munchausen, I know, 
but I rather think this is a true story. 

Hoping the public will take it for its real 
value (if they can discover it) I submit it to 
the readers of this magazine. 


TO A STAR. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


thy translucent light outbeam 
Along the purple hallways of the night, 
In wondrous visions does my soul delight, 
And many a heavenward reaching, airy dream. 
Did brave Leander see thy silvery beam, 
And think his hero, from etherial height, 
Beckoued him onward, ere its final flight 


Camsrince, Mass., 1885. 


His spirit took, borne deathward by ihe stream 
He oft had crossed to gain her latticed tower? 
Ah! guide me, star, to where my lady sleeps, 
_ As thou didst him in hallowed olden time ; 
‘And though I sink in ocean’s cozy deeps, 
To hear no more the robins sing in rhyme, 
’ Vet will I bless thee, radiant, heavenly flower! - 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RANGER, By Major 
Horace Bell, of Los Angeles, California. This 
book has been published about two years, and it 
is only recently that we had the pleasure of read- 
ing it, as the sale has not been forced in this part 
of the country as it should be, for the author re- 
lates some true pictures of Southern California 
life, from 1852 to ’55. The scene of most of them 
is in Los Angeles, and we do not think that the 
author has drawn on his imagination for facts. 
Major Bell was a member of the famous cum- 
pany of rangers which did so much toward re- 
storing order and giving the peaceable people 
security for life and property. The major is 
now a resident of Los Angeles, and the publisher 
of The Porcupine, a lively sheet, and from him 


his book can be obtained for $1.50. Old resi- 
dents of California should get a copy, for it is 
worth preserving. 


JoHN BUuLwi’s NEIGHBOR is an answer to 
|“ John Bull and his Island.” It is for sale at the 
Parker House newsstand. 


BEE KEEPING FOR PROFIT is the title of a 
pleasant little volume by Mrs. Lizzie E Cotton, 
of West Gorham, Maine, who is an expert at the 
business. She will send the book on receipt of 
$1.00. 

JouN BuLi’s DAUGHTERS, by Max O’Rell, 
is a French view of the women of England. It 
is published by R. A. Saalfield, New York, and 


is for sale at the Parker House newsstand. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. — Don’t be afraid of a little harmless criti- 
cism. It can do you no harm, but as you seem 
sensitive, we will not again allude to you except 
in a laudable way. You are too good a fellow to 
offend. 

CuHicaco. — Where did you get your idea 
from? He is not so old as that by many years, 
and thinks he will send you the picture so that 
you can judge for yourself. 

Ora. — The value of a ton of gold is $602,- 
799.21, and we wish we owned two tons of twen- 
ty-doilar gold pieces. 

‘SANTA BarBara.—If Mr. Thomes visits 
California he hopes to make a short trip to your 
town. His stay will be short; not more than 
four days at the most. Wish we could remain 
longer, but fear not. Thanks for your invitation 
to look at your ranche. Hope to see it if there 
is time. 

P.— There are said to be no less than 2750 


languages, but do not know how true the asser-. 


tion is. Most of them are mere gutterals and 
xrunts. Some people use only five hundred 
words in all their intercourse with each other, 
and yet can make quite a lively conversation 
even with that limited number of sounds. The 
Americans are quick at acquiring a tongue, and 
Englishmen are worst, it is said. 

A.:H. H.—The reason you did not. hear 
from us was because we were off on a vacation, 


and had no time to read M.S. You will be at 
tended to soon. 


Jack.— We can send you “On Land and 
Sea,” in nice book form, elegant binding, tinted 
paper, nearly four hundred pages, for $1.50, 
postpaid, or we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE 
for one year and the book, all postpaid, for $2.50. 
Or we will send the above, and the “Belle of 
Australia” combined for $3.50, postpaid. 

SECURITY.— The Home Savings Bank, of 
Boston, is one of the safest banks in the com- 
monwealth at the present time, as it has an ex- 
cellent board of officers, and the institution is 
gaining every day in funds. 

JAMES, — Some time in October, we think, but 
the exact period is not now known. 

C. A.— We have sent to subscribers more 


}.than two hundred copies of “On Land and Sea” 


during the past two months, and one hundred 
copies of “ The Belle of Australia.” We expect 
to dispatch as many more in the course of the 
next few months. Both books are selling well, 
‘and are much liked. We shall be pleased to 
send you the volumes at our advertised rates, 
PRINTER. — You think the handwriting bad, 
do you? Why, we had a young lady in our 
office who could put in type page after page of 
the M. S., and not have a dozen errors’ in her 
proof, after a long day’s work. She preferred 


our copy to reprint at all times. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER: 


MEDICINAL PROPERTIES AND UsEs. — Plan- 
tain is a cooling alterative, diuretic, somewhat 
astringent and mucilaginous, the seeds particu- 
larly so. The green seeds and seed-stems, 
bruised and boiled in milk, are an excellent rem- 
edy in diarrhoea, dysentery and bowel complaints 
of children. May be given freely. “A decoction 
of the root is nighly recommended as an altera- 
tive in such constitutional diseases as the scrof- 
ula or king’s evil, and invecerate skin diseases ; 
it might be well to combine the root with other 
alteratives in making alterative syrup or decoc- 
tion. The juice of the fresh leaves to be taken 
internally in doses of a teaspoon every hour, and 
the bruised leaves applied to the wound will it is 
said cure snake-bite, as well as that of spiders. 
Plantain leaves bruised make good poultices. 
A decoction of plantain may be taken freely, 
from half to a teaspoonful three or four times a 
day. 


Fic PuppinGc..— One half pound good dried 
figs, washed, wiped and minced; two cups fine 
dry bread crumbs, three eggs, one-half cup beef 
suet, powdered ; two scant cups sweet milk, one- 
half cup white sugar, little salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful baking powder, dissolved in hot water 
and stirred into milk. Soak crumbs in milk, add 
eggs Seaten light with sugar, salt, suet and figs. 
Beat three minutes, put in buttered mold with 
tight ‘top, set in boiling water with weight on 
cover to prevent mold from upsetting, and. boil 
three. hours. 


Mock TurTLE Soup.—Take a calf’s head, 
scraped and washed thoroughly, and put into a 
kettle with water enough to cover it. Boil the 
brains separately. Skim the liquor in which the 
head is frequently, and let it boil one hour. 
Take it out and when cool cut the meat into 
pieces about an inch square. Scrape and cut the 
tongue in the same manner. Lay these aside, 
and put into the liquor three pounds of chopped 
veal, six onions, a few carrots and turnips 
chopped fine. Season and boil five hours. 
Then strain, and set away to cool and remove 
the fat. Melt a piece of butter, put in it a cup 
of flour and let it brown and put into the soup 
stock ; then add the brains pounded. Boil alto- 
gether one hour and add a teacupful of catsup, 
the juice of a lemon, salt, pepper, three dozen 


force meat balls, and the same quantity of egg 
balls. 


Soup Stock.— Put a beef bone weighing 
three pounds into three quarts of water, and set 
on to boil. Cut up small a pound of lean ham 
or bacon, fry brown, then add the liquor from 
the bones; cover up the kettle and simmer five 
hours, strain through a hair sieve and set by till 
cold; remove the fat and it will be ready for any 
soup that may be required. 


SALAD DRESSING. —It is not every cook or. 
salad-maker, who understands just how the vari- 
ous ingredients of a salad dressing should be’ 
mixed, or how important it is to conduct the op- 
eration with thought. The mayonnaise dressing, 
which is probably the best known and the best 
liked, should be made in this way. Beat one 
raw egg in an earthen cake-dish until it is 
smooth, then add olive oil, a very little at a time, 
carefully stirring it into the egg with your right 
hand as you drop it in with the left. When the 
egg and oil make a thick mixture pour a little 
vinegar over it, then stir in more oil, and so on in 
this way until you have the desired quantity of 
dressing. Season with lemon juice, pepper, - 
mustard, pickles or onions chopped very fine, or 
with celery, water-cresses, parsley, capers, olives, 
or with any flavor you choose. Hard-boiled eggs 
may be added also. 


CurRANT PUDDING. Make a puff paste; 
strew fresh currants thickity all over the paste, 
roll it up, scald and flouracloth and put the 
pudding in and boil three hours. 


DouGHNuTs.— One pint of sour milk, two 
eggs, one cup sugar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
lard size of an egg, salt. 


A Present To Every Lapy. — A twenty-five » 


cent book on crazy patchwork, with too new. 
stitches, transferable designs, and full instruc. 
tions, given to every new subscriber to Straw- 
bridge and Clothier’s Fashion Quarterly. The 
magazine contains 120° large pages, over 1,000. 
illustrations, colored fashion. plate, and, is the 
cheapest in the world. Fifty cents a year with 
crazy patchwork book. Strawbridge and Cloth 
ier, Eighth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Cosra’s Bitz.— A recent English writer 
gives the following thrilling description of the 
effects produced by the bite of the deadly cobra: 

“ Among many instances of snake-bite poison- 
ing I have seen was a strong young Brahmin of 
twenty, well known to me, who had been bitten 
during the night, while watching his maize crop. 
Ere I knew of it they had brought him into my 
compound, in front of the bungalow. As yet he 
walked quite steadiiy, only leaning slightly on 
the arm of another man. There was that pecu- 
liar drowsy look in his eyes, however, as from a 
strong narcotic, which indicated his having been 
bitten for some time, and left but little room for 
hope now. He could still clearly tell me the 
particulars. He had been bitten, he said, on 
putting his foot to the ground, while moving off 
his charpoy in the dark, but, thinking the bite 
was that of a non-poisonous snaxe, had given no 
more heed to -the matter, and gone to sleep 
again, till he was awoke by his friends coming in 
search of him. With some difficulty I was able 
to find the bite—very faint, no larger than the 
prick from a pin, but still the unmistakable 
double mark of the poison-fangs. He felt the 
poison, he said, gradually ascending the limb, 
and pointed to a part just above the knee, where 
it had already reached; the limb below that be- 
ing, he said, benumbed, and painless to the 
touch, like the foot when ‘asleep.’ I gave him 
the usual remedies, and kept him walking to 
and fro; but gradually his limbs seemed to be 
losing their power of voluntary motion, and his 
head was beginning to droop from the over- 
powering drowsiness that was surely gathering 
over him. At intervals he pointed out the -poi- 
son-line steadily rising higher, and was able to 
answer questions clearly on being roused. At 
length it seemed to be of no use torturing him 
further by keeping him moving about, and he 
was allowed to remain at rest. Shortly after this 
while being supported in a sitting position, a!l at 
once, without any premonitory sign, he gave one 
er two long sighs, and life ceased,— about an 


hour after he had himself walked into the com-: 


pound. There was something terribly real in 
that faculty of pointing out each stage of the 
ascending poison (as the snake-bitten patient 
always can) that was gradually bringing him 


nearer and nearer to death, with the prospect of 
only another hour or half-hour of life remaining 
tohim. And yet the patient does not seem to 
realize this with the keenness that an on-looker 
does, probably from the poison benumbing at the 
same time the powers of the mind as well as of 
the body. 


DyeInc GLoves.— Any lady may dye her 
soiled gloves without difficulty, and at a very 
trifling cost, bv the following recipes: For black, 
brush the gloves with alcohol; when dry, brush 
them again with a decoction of logwood; when 
this is dry repeat the logwood wash, and after ten 
or fifteen minutes dip them into a weak solution 
of green vitriol. If the color be not jet black, a 
little fustic may te added to the logwood. The 
gloves should be thoroughly rubbed with a mix- 
ture of pure olive oil and French chalk, as they 
begin to dry, to yive them a smooth soft glossy 
appearanee; they should then be wrapped in 
flannel and placed under a heavy weight. Should 
there be any holes in the gloves, they must be 
carefully mended before commencing the dyeing 
process; and the tops also should be sewn up to 
prevent any of the dye getting inside. Gloves 
can be dyed brown by using a decoction of fustic, 
alum and Brazilwood; this should be applied 
in the same manner as the foregoing. 


Tact. — People cannot help having been born 
without tact; but there are occasions when it is 
almost impossible to be quite charitable to a 
tactless person. Yet people who have no tact 
deserve pity. They are almost always doing or 
saying something to get themselves into disgrace, 
or which does them an injury. They make ene- 
mies where they desire to conciliate, and get a 
reputation for ill nature which they do not de- 
serve. They are also continually doing other 
people harm, treading on metaphorical corns, 
opening the cupboards where family skeletons 
are kept, angering people, shaming people, saying 
and doing the most awkward things, and apolo* 
gizing for them with a still more terrible blunt- 
ness. If there is one social boon more to be 
desired than another it is tact, for without tact. 
the career of the richest, the ablest, and most 
beautiful is often utter'v. marred. 


The Ladies’ 


Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. BrRIGGs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 


from all the readers of this magazine.] 


TOILET SLIPPERS. 


Toilet slippers, though not at all elegant, are 
very comfortable when crocheted from German- 
town wool; a gray color is the must serviceable. 
Begin at the toe and make a chain of fifteen 
stitches ; work back with ‘single crochet, widen- 
ing in the middle stitch ; work the third row rib- 
stitch, which is done by taking up the outside 
stitches of the chain instead of those on the in- 
side; widen every row in the middle; fifteen rows 
will make them deep enough, and continue for the 
heel-piece by using only fifteen of the stitches 
from the side. Do not widen in these, but turn 
and crotchet back until you have a strip long 
enough to goaround the heel and fasten on the 
other side to the front. Crotchet small loops of 


chain around the top and in them a shell border. |: 


Runa elastic through the loops with ribbon over 
it. Bind with braid a pair of cork soles, or lea- 
ther ones can be obtained already bound, and 
sew the crotcheted tops firmly to them, and fas- 
ten a ribbon bow on the top of each. 


TABLE CLOTHS. 


For small cloths for tea-tables, there is nothing 
prettier than a square of butcher’s linen bordered 
with lace, the corners can be embroidered or the 
initials worked in large letters with red working- 
cotton. For a spread to use over a table that is 
in common use, a very durable and handsome 
one can be made of dark brown Turkish towel- 
ling for the center, which should be at least a 
yard’ square. The border is of yellow canton 
flannel or the stamped canton flannel with a 
brown back-ground and bright clustered flowers, 
which can be procured for the same price as the 
plain flannel. The edges are bound with black 
braid fastened by feather stitch in yellow crewel ; 
the edge can be fringed, slashed, or feather- 
stitched, the corners only having large tassels, 


LADY’S EVENING HOOD. 


Take medium size ivory needles and use split 
zephyr of a delicate shade ; cast on sixty stitches ; 
knit plain garter stitch very loose until you have 
a piece fifteen inches long; slip haif the stitches 
on toa hairpin; bend it over so they won’t slip 
off ; then knit the remaining thirty stitches back 
and forth till you havea strip twenty inches long, 
then bind off; now take the stitches on the hair- 
pin and knit them until that strip is as long as 
the other, then bind off; now crotchet a border 
around the whole thing, gather and put a tassel 
on each of the lower ends; gather the top loosely 
and put a bow of ribbon of the same color on top 
of the gathers. To wear it, place the part with 
the bow on just above the front hair, cross the 
two ends behind and tie under the chin, It is 
jaunty and becoming, and does not disarrange 
the hair. This is very convenient for evening 
wear in summer. 


AN AFGHAN. 


A handsome afghan for a baby carriage is of 
white opera flannel, on which bunches of daisies, 
wild roses and moss-rose buds are worked in 
ribbon embroidery. A band of white watered 
ribbon two inches in width is arranged diagonal- 
ly across the flannel, and fastened by point-russe 
stitches in pink, blue and guld silks. The flow- 
ers are in three groups; the one at the right of 
the center, a portion lying across the ribbon- 
band, is of daisies, the petals of which are formed 
of very narrow ottoman ribbon, the yellow cen 
ters of silk in knot-stitch. The muss-rose buds 
in the second group are made of pink silk, folded 
in the shape of large and small buds, their ca- 
lyxes worked with arrasene, which gives them 
a very moss-like appearance. Double white 
zephyr, tied in the edge of the flannel and knot- 
ted, makes a pretty and appropriate fringe. 


Whisk brushes are prettily ornamented by 
covering the handle and top of the brush, as far 
as the cord is woven to hold it together, with 
plush velvet on which is embroidered a little 
sprig of flowers. 


67.—Nasty lint. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 


Epwin R. Briacs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to February Puzzles. 


20.—Content. 
21.—S rAfF 
SUR OuTgO 
MERED VoTeR 
MARRIED EeRiE 
SERPENTED ReImS 
SURRENDEROR NaBiT 
REINDUCER AbUnA 
DETECTS NoTaL 
DERES TwirL 
DOR EI1OgE 
R SeNoR 
23.—Muset. uanaco, 
25.—Abhorrence. —Fair-spoken. 
27.—Cabrera. 28.—Madeira. 
29.—Antilles. —Sacramentally. 
31.—Radiate. 


3-—Somethirig. 34.—Singular. 
Better be alone than bad com- 


pany . 
36.—Tinamon. 37-—Touraco. 
38.—Tadorna. 39.—Redstart. 
40.—Puffin. 41.—Ossifrage. 
42.—Ortolan. 43-—Wheat-ear, 
64.—A Charade. 


A TOTAL swain, in hopes to gain 
A maiden fair and ruddy, 
“Last first,” said he, “shall ever be 
My constant aim and study.” 
MAUDE. 
Anagrams. 
65.—Nine nuts to Asa. 68.—Tin cash? Use it. 
—I met no train. 69.—Lean rig out. 
70.—Tore no fan, 
MoFTI. 


1. A letter. 2. A body of water. The 
shell of a snail. 4. A shrub. 5. To dispose. 
6. A governor. 7. A letter. B, RicGs. 


72.—An Hour-Glass. 
. Across.—t. A shell-fish. 2, A wicker pannier. 
Skill. 4. Aletter. 5. To consume. 6. A 
nave. 7. A scoffer. 
Centrals down.—Act of carrying goods, 
- Diagonals left to right.—To disperse. 
Diagonals right to left-—Superiors, 
RICHARD III. 


Amputations. 


73—Behead stripes, and !eave reconciles ; cur- 


tail, and leave a mine; both, and leave to grow 
sound. 

74.— Behead comfits, and leave exceptions; 
curtail, and leave a shelter for animals; both, 
and leave to retain. 


75.—Behead loans, and leave leans; curtail, 
and leave neat; both, and leave to remain. 
MAUDE. 
76.— Half Square. 
1. A picture. 2. Toconsecrate. 3. To limit 


4- An extended mark. 5. Extremitv. 6. Near. 
7. A vowel. HowarbD. 


77-— A Square. 
1. Roman. 2. Single. 3. Sounds. 4. Lazy. 
5. Snug situations. MERRY Mack. 


78.— A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of seven letters, is ims 
tisonment. The 1, 5. 4, 6, 7 is a cognizance... 
he 3, 2 is not in any degree. STAR. 


79.—A Charade. 
“ What can I do to TOTAL you,” 
Said Bennie to his sister. 
Upon that day they had a fray, 
And now he sorely missed her. 


For first refused to be amused, 
For had he not just broken, 

By letting fall, her lovely doll, 
Of her birthday a token? 


Said mother then, “Zas¢/ First, for Ben 

To harm had no intention ; 
Now let me see you two agree 

Without my intervention.” 
MAUDE. 

Answers in two Months. 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 


month’s puzzles, received before April roth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next 


best list, a beautiful chromo, 
Solvers. 
Answers to the December es were re- 
ceived from Pat Rol, J. D. L., Katie Smith, Bert 


Rand, Teddy, Bridget McQ., I. O. T., Muf 
Vinnie, Birdie Brown, Jack, Nicholas, Vixen an 
Birdie Lane, 

Prise-Winners. 


Pat Rol, for the largest list of answers; Mufti, - 
for the next best list. 


2@™ Contributions to this page are solicited 
from all parts of the country. RUTHVEN. 
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71.—A Diamond. 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 


Oh, the girls, the beautiful girls! 
With laughing eyes and teeth of pearls ; 
How they bewitch us by day and by night, 
Causing our hearts to beat with delight ; 
Pleasing, 

Teasing, 

Charming creatures! 

Bewitching smile brightening their features ; 
How they can deceive us as ofttimes they do, 
With soft glowing words and eyes of bright blue! 


How dearly we prize the beautiful girls, 
Far above rubies, diamonds or pearls! 
How delightful we feel, whenever we meet 
The pretty loved ones on the busy street 
Walking, 

Smiling so sweet, 
Dressed in dresses made exquisitely neat; 
But it beats the Old Harry what a price 
We men have to pay for those dresses so nice. 


“Hit me with a little vitriol mixed with 
broken glass,” said a man, who might have been 
taken for the worst man in the west, to an Eighth 


Street bartender yesterday morning, and “ fire in | 


a few rattlesnake stings along with it. I’m from 
Dead Man’s Gulch. Iam!” 

“ That ’s a western order, sir. 
stand it,” was the reply. 

“Don’t you know what vitriol is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you know what glass is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you know what rattlesnake stings is?” 

“No.” 

“Weil, throw in a little red pepper It wil! 
make a weak drink for me, but I'll have to go it. 
It ’s a mean section of the country, this.” 

The ferocious style of the man had terror- 
ized a half-dozen listeners in the bar-room, and 
when he lit a rankapee cigar with a whole box 
of matches the lookerson were amazed. The 
Terror spit ever the head of the nearest man to 
him and shouted: “Come arunning with that 
wash, you ’ve been long enough to clean out a 
camp or break a bank.” 

A boy, who had been dispatched by the bar- 
man to a drug store, came hurrying just at that 
time, and the sound of crushing glass made the 
scowling westerner look up quickly. Suddenly, 
the bar man was before him with a large tumbler 
full of vitriol, broken glass and red pepper. 


I don’t under- 


“Ts the rattlesnake stings in thar?” asked the 
Terror, with less ferociousness than character- 
ized his former speech. 

“Tt ’s what you ordered,” firmly replied the 
saloonist. 

“T don’t want it without the bites,” replied the 
bad man, as he sidled towards the door. A club 
moved from its position behind the bar, and the 
wicked man stopped. 

“Pay for that or go to the hospital,” said the 
bar man with determination. 


“How much is it?” asked the dangerous 
man. 


“ Three dollars.” 


The money was paid, and the Terror sneaked 
out. 


“Mister,” said a strapping big fellow to the 
editor, “I want you to kerrect that piece you 
had in your paper about me yisterday.” ; 

“With pleasure, if it was incorrect. What 
does the item refer to?” 

“It’s about me gittin’ drunk and lickin’ my 
wife.” 

“ What ’s wrong about it?” 

“Why my name’s Garbel, and you had it 
*Gable.’ I ha’n’t no gable-end of a house.” 

The editor promised to make the correction, 
and the man departed satisfied. 


It was an interesting spectacle at the house of 
Dobbs, ard finally when the doctor came out in-- 
to the hall Dobbs was in a state of excitement 
equal to an election night. 

“Well, doctor?” he said inquiringly, and 
grabbing the physician’s coat-front with both 
hands, 

“Twins,” responded the doctor, briefly. 

“ How— how —how many?” he asked in a 
dazed manner. 

“The usual number,” responded the doctor 
smilingly. 

“Oh, yes — ah — excuse me, doctor. Boys or 
girls?” 

“ Boys.” 

“ Boys?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I’m a ruined man.” 

“Ruined!” was the surprised answer; 
“What ’s the matter with you?” 

“Why, doctor, for the last twenty years it’s 
been all I could do to meet the demands of my> 
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boys for my old clothes, and now, at this time of 
life, to have to commence wearing two pair of 
pants at once, in order to keep up with the pro- 
cession, is more than I can undertake, and I see 
ruin, with a biz R, staring me square in the face, 
and I can’t make a move to defend myself.” 

The doctor gave him a dose of chloral to quiet 
his nerves. i 


A swell who had been paying devoted atten- 
tion to a rich banker’s daughter finally inter- 
viewed the old gentleman on the sudject. 
After a few preliminary remarks he said: — 

“T love your daughter, sir, and want to marry 
her.” 

“Ah, is that so?” replied the father, looking 
at him sharply over his glasses. “I’m not sur- 
prised at it. She isa good girl.” 

“TI know it, sir, and it was her goodness which 
won me irom the first.” 

“Ahem, yes. I’ve heard you had some very 
extravagant habits and some of them as bad as 
they were extravagant.” 

“TI ’ve not been a saint, sir, but when I am 
married and brought under the tender influence 
of a good and loving woman, I shall reform.” 

“TI ’m glad to hear that. It would be unpleas- 
ant for your wife if you did n’t. Are you aware, 
sir, that when I give you my daughter I give you 
with her twenty-five thousand dollars in United 
States bonds? Twenty-five thousand dollars, 
sir!” 

“TI was not aware of that, sir, but it would 
make no difference to me. Pecuniary considera- 
tions do not enter into my calculations at all, sir. 
Love is of far more importance, sir, and it is a 
wife, not a bank account, I am looking for. 
Money is mere trash, sir.” 

“ Don’t give yourself away, young man; don’t 
give yourself away. I said when I gave you my 
daughter, I ’d give you the money; but you see 
I’m not going to give you my daughter, and that 
‘changes the aspect of affairs very materially. 
Good morning. Call around after you have 
been reformed about fifteen years. Au revoir.” 


_A man armed with a clarionet stopped before 
a shop door. 

“Sir,” said the beggar, “ would you mind giv- 
ing me a trifle? Then I would not deafen you 
with my music, but go off at once.” 

“Not at all, my good tian. Play on; it makes 
no difference to me, and it will amuse the chil- 
dren.” 

“Well, you see, sir,” said the crestfallen musi- 
cian, “ the fact is I don’t know how to play.” 


“ Then what ’s the use of your clarionet ?” 
“It’s merely to frighten folks with.” 


“ My dear, as Uncle Jake kept us on his farm 
up in the Blizzard Mountains all summer, when 
everybody thought we were at Saratoga, it seems 
to me we ought to do something in return, for 
we will want to go there again next summer, you 
know.” 

“Certainly, my love; but we can’t invite such 
an ungainly specimen to come to visit ”’—— 

“Oh, dear me,no! Why, he never even saw 
arailroad. I was not thinking of such a thing. 
What I mean is, we ought to send him a Christ- 
mas present.” 

“ Not a bad idea, my love, if we have anything 
we don’t want. Now, let ’s see, what shall it 
be?” 

“Oh, know. You ’ve just given me a new 
pair of opera glasses, so I send Uncle Jake 
my old ones.” 


4A SUMMER MEMORY. 


“Cling to me, love! ” I heard him say, 
As carefully they picked their way 
Across the Coney sands. 
‘O George! ’ she murmured, “ are you sere 
That we are perfectly secure 
Between two rival bands? ” 


‘ Hear the wild blare of Gilmore’s crowd ! 
Why, Arbuckle’s not half so loud, 
And yet he dins my ear; 
Now, George, this may be music, still 
I much prefer to have the shrill 
Long crow of Chanticleer.” 


And then she smiled an angel’s grin 
On the lank store-clerk, taken in 
By Beauty’s artful scheme ; 
She tapped him on his portemonnaie, 
And thirteen times that summer day 
She'struck him for ice cream. 


Great Grandfather McFlannigan. — “ Oi ’m 
thinking that Ameriky (puff) wud be a (puff) 
foine place (puff) for yez to imigrate to, Pat 
(puff), me b’y.” ; 

Grandfather McFlannigan (Pat arrived in 
America). —“ Shure (puff) an’ me ould daddy 


(puff) wuz right. Ameriky (puff) is a foine 


place.” 
Father Flannigan (Pat's son).—‘“It was a 
great day for me when father left old Ireland.” 
Young Flannigan (son of Pat’s son).—* By 
Jove! America is a blawsted stewpid kentry, 
codfish awistocwacy and bloomin’ cads; not a 


|| bit like’ England, y’ know.” 
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They were spinning yarns. One old man sat | trained buggy horses was a great scheme, su, a 
apart from the others and looked sad and for- | great scheme.” 


lorn, as if he never had thought of levity in all 
his life. 


“Trained horses, eh?” 
“Exactly; the horse is a very intelligent ani-. 


“ My wife has been one of the cheapest luxu- | mal, you see, and can be taught most anything. 
ries a man ever enjoyed,” said one. ‘“ We have | Of course, you know that livery custom comes 
been married eighteen years, and she has cost'| most all from young men, who take their girls 


me less than a thousand dollars all told.” 


riding Sundays. Now, nobedy wants a slow 


“Pooh!” said another. “I have been mar- | team, and yet, if the horses are too high spirited, 


ried nine years, and my wife’s total expenses 
have been scarcely three hundred dollars.” 

The sad man drew a deep sigh and said: — 

“ Well, well! I was married forty years ago, 
boys, and from that day to this my wife has 
cost me only one hundred and nineteen dollars, 
and she has had everything she needed, too.” 

“How in the world did you get through so 
cheap?” 

“The poor gal died the second week after I 
married her.” 

The crowd spared his life because he was 
sad. 


“Have you a revised copy of the New Testa- 
ment in the library, Miss Smith?” asked the 
young minister, who was making an evening 
call, partiy parochial and partly otherwise. 

“No, Mr. Longprayer,” she replied; “I regret 
to say that we have n’t.” 

“ What ’s a revised copy?” asked Bobby, who 
had been permitted to sit up beyond his usual: 
hour. 

“You are rather young yet, Bobby, to under- 
stand such matters,” said his sister, kindly. “A 
revised copy means that certain changes have 
been made in the Bible that were considered 
neces-ary to the better understanding of the text. 
Now you had better run off to bed, that’s a 
good boy.” 

The young minister could scarcely conceal his 
admiration. 

“ Well, if that ’s what it is,” said Bobby, “our 
family Bible is revised, ‘cause pa changed it the 
other day. He scratched out the date of your 
birth and made it three years later. He told me 
something about you and the minister, and said 
that it would n’t do any harm nohow, and if ever 

Mr. Longprayer wanted to look at it it might do 
a great deal of good.” 

Presently the minister went away, and a 
family consultation was held. It resulted in 
Bobby passing a sleepless night on the pit of his 
stomach. 


“Yes,” said the livery stable keeper, “I sup- 
pose I do have more custom than anybody else 
in my line, but it is simply the result of keeping 


why, there is likely to be a smashup when the 
young fellow gets talking taffy and driving with 
one hand. Catch the idea, don’t you?” 

“JT ’ve been there,” said the customer with a 
sigh, 

“Of course; and there’s other things to be 
considered. When the old folks see their 
daughter’s young man slam up to the door with 
a turnout of snorters that seem to be pulling like 
a locomotive on the reins, they say to themselves, 
‘Well, there can’t be much hugging going on 
in that outfit,’ and they ’re satisfied.” 

“ Looks all right, eh?” 

“Precisely. But, bless your dear soul, no 
sooner does that team strike a quiet road out of 
town, when it comes to the slowest walk you 
ever saw. That is, my teams do, for they are 
trained to everlastingly throw gravel in the city 
limits, and while anything is alongside on the 
road, but they simmer down to a Methodist fune> 
ral gait when the yum yum exercises are opened, 
and don’t you forget it. Besides, they are taught 
not to start up when they hear that peculiar 
sound like pulling a cow’s foot out of the mud 
that Shakespeare speaks of, or maybe it’ was 
Beecher.” 

“ Cleveland, I think.” 

“ Some of them old mashers — yes, siree, there 
is nothing like keeping up with the demands of the 
age—nothing like it. You've got to keep up with 
the procession or get left. Why, I havé'n’t a 
turnout that is n’t engaged a month ahead, not 
one.” 

So the customer bespoke a team for the 
next Sunday six weeks, and walked thoughtfully 
away. 

“Stop!” 

It was not a very loud voice, but the driver of 
a Second and Third Street car slowed up and 
waited for the bell to ring. It didnot ring, so he 
went on again, 

“Stop?” 

The driver looked round the side of his car, 
but saw no one. The conductor heard the cry 
but only saw the driver. Again the car proceed- 

ed on its way, and for the third time the mysteri- 
ous voice was heard, 


abreast of the times, My idea of introducing. 


“Stop!” 
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’ This time the conductor rang the bell, for the 
voice sounded close to him. They had just 
passed a saloon outside of which stood a group 
of striking weavers, who, from their loud laugh- 
ter, seemed to be enjoying themselves mightily. 

~“Look on top o” yer car,” cried one, in a 
strong Yorkshire dialect. 

The conductor got off his platform, and fol- 
lowed the direction of the weaver’s index finger. 
There perched on the end of the skylight, hang- 
ing on like grim death, his wings fluttering help- 
lessly, sat a gray parrot. i 

“Well, if that a’n’t a rum un,” said the con- 
ductor. “We can’t stop, Polly; we ‘ll take you 
off when we gets to the depot.” 

And off they started. When they reached 

Chestnut Street, something in the network of tel- 
egraph and electric light wires must have irre- 
sistibly reminded Polly of her native forests. 
She walked sedately to the conductor’s end of 
the car and in a plaintive voice said, “ Wait for 
me!” flapped her gray pinions, and making a 
starlet parabola in the air with her red tail, 
alighted on one of the electric light wires. She 
would have been wiser had she remained on the 
car. 
The lamps were about to be lit. The current 
was turned on, and—perhaps was the “ back 
kick” —she was heard to shriek at the top of 
her voice: — 

“Stop!” 

‘And she fell, a helpless mass on the pavement, 
a dead parrot. 


FINALLY SAID IT. 
Jeanne oft is coy — so when one day 
I asked if still she loved the same, 
She shrugged her shoulders, turned away, 
And answered drily, “ Je vous aime.” 
“Ah, dear, if I have sinned,” I cried, 
“I pray you my transgression name.” 
“Why, what ’s the matter ?”’ she replied ; 
_ “Je vous repete, que je vous aime.” 
“Ah, why by coldness do you try 
To banish from my heart love’s flame? 
Why should you lay your kindness by 
And say so crossly, ‘Je vous aime?’ _ 
“T merit not so fair a dove, 
_ [have not wealth, or rank, or fame; 
But you have said ’t is me you love, 
Then why this haughty ‘ Je vous aime?’ ” 
But with consummate art she played 
Some.moments more her cunning game, 
And on my heart sad burdens laid 
By her half-sneering “‘ Je vous aime.” 
And love into her features came; 
Then kissed me, crying, ‘“‘ Need you ask? 
O mon amour! je t’aime, je t’aime.” 


When old Anderson Brumley announced him- 
self as candidate for justice of the peace, the 
people of Buck Short township felt that the 
time when they were to have an able and up- 
right administration of judicial affairs had ar- 
rived. Old Brumley had never opened a law 
book, therefore he was regarded as honest. He 


“had never hesitated to take off his coat and fight 


the best man in the neighborhood, therefore he 
was considered able. He had never been back- 
ward in denouncing his enemies, consequently 
he was regarded as a citizen of wisdom. With 
these accomplishments, his election, in the ex- 
pressive parlance of politics, was a “ walk over.” 
Shortly after Brumley took his seat on the red 
oak woolsack, a man named Billy Malone was 
arrested for stealing a grindstone. 

“This here is a mighty important case,” said 
the magistrate, when the culprit had been ar. 
raigned before court. “In lookin’ over these 
here law books, I don’t find no mention of 
grindstones. It was a big oversight in our legis- 
lature not to put down grindstones in the books, 
for it mout have been knowed that some blamed 
rascal in this part o’ the State was a goin’ to 
steal one. Folks in this part o’ the country, let 
me tell you, will steal anything. Wa’al, in the 
absence o” any statuary barin’ on the subjeck, ; 
reckon I ‘ll make this here charge manslaughter 
in the first degree.” 

“Your honor,” said a lawyer, “that would be 
impossible.” 

“Wood it? Wa’al, Ill jes show you I’m 
running this here court.” 

“Your honor” —— 

“ Call me jedge, if you please.” 

“ Well, judge, there is no such thing as man- 
slaughter in the first degree.” 

“A'n’t thar? Well, I'll jes show you I’m 
runnin’ this here court. Prisoner at the bar, I 
have longed fur a opportunity o’ teaching a les- 
son to the risin’ generation. You have given me 
that chance. I don’t delight in seein’ a man fall 
from grace, but when he does fall, thar a’n’t 
nothin’ that pleases me so much as to tangle my 
hand in the ruffles o’ his calico shirt. Man.» 
slaughter is a mighty serious charge, young fel- — 
ler.” 

“T a’n’t slaughtered no man yit, jedge.” 

“Shet your mouth, impudent violater o’ the 
sacred law o” the land. No matter what you 
done, I say it was manslaughter in the first de- 
yree, an’ when a man disputes my words, w’y, 
he °d better wush that his bones was made outen 
Injun rubber an’ his back kivered with the skin — 
o’ a yalligator. Young outrager o’ the principles | 
civilization, for this great crime of man 
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slaughter in the first degree, I sentence you to be 
hung next Friday.” 

“ Judge,” exclaimed the lawyer, springing to 

his feet, “this proceeding is impossible.” 
“Ts it? Wa’al, I'll jes show you I’m runnin’ 
this court. When you get to be a jedge, I won't 
come round tellin’ you what you can do an’ what 
you can’t.” 

“Great Cesar, judge, such a course as you 
are taking is a violation of the State Constitu- 
tion.’’ 

“Is it? Wa’al, I'll jest repeal the State Con- 
stitution right here. This feller oughter be hung, 
an’ if I had cotch him ten days ago, whuther or 
not he had committed manslaughter in the first 
degree or stole a grindstone in the second, which 
is the same, I would have sentenced him to be 
hung. Mr. Constable, take charge o’ this man, 
an’ see that he is hung up in a respectable man- 
ner. Any lawyer who don’t wanter be served in 
the same way had better keep his mouth shet. 
I’m runnin’ this court.” 


A breach of promise case is now pending at 
Marysville which exhibits some peculiar features. 
It seems the defendant, a young man named 
Agustus Scudberry, is a member of the rapidly. 
increasing class of persons known as amateur in- 
stantaneous photograph cranks. This individual 
had become so enthused over the achievements 
of European photographers in obtaining nega- 
tives of birds flying, horses running away, tigers 
seizing their prev, and so forth, that he made 
himself a holy nuisance prowling around after 
people with his portable camera, electric slides 
and things. One day he would be found am- 
bushed beside the railway track and filling up 
the switch-tenders with beer, in the happy antici- 
pation of catching a good impression of a first- 
class smashup; the next, he was trying to bribe 
some dying man’s family to allow him to take a 
snap shot at the patient just when the death- 
rattle set in. In fact, it was stated once, when 
some miners were having a terrific quarrel in a 
bar-room, Scudberry suddenly appeared in the 
doorway with his instrument over his head and 
exclaimed excitedly :— 

“ Wait until I put ona dry plate before you 
shoot, gentlemen! Get your pistols ready and 
fire together when I say three. I want to get in 
all the flashes.” 

Well, as we were going to say, this sathe 
Scudberry was engaged toa girl named Pliffey, 
and somehow he got the idea into his head that 
Anielia— her name was Amelia, and she wore a 


number four shoe, which is mighty good for a 
Marysville girl — was untrue to him, in fact, that 
she was encouraging the attentions of a dry-goods 
clerk named Boggs. 

So Scudberry, having just received an auto- 
matic clockwork attachment to his apparatus, 
carried his machine over to his fiancee’s house 
on pretense of taking the pictures of the family. 
He took Amelia’s mother in the act of spanking 
the baby; he took the baby in the act of swallow 
ing a pin; he took the cat in the act of catching 
a mouse; took dinner ard then took his leave. 
Scudberry explained that he was to be out of 
town that evening, and asked that his camera be 
allowed to remain in the corner of the parlor un- 
til his return the next day. 

That night Boggs, the alleged rival, called on 
Amelia, and it is natural to suppose that they 
were both unaware that the photographic appa- 
ratus in the corner — the lens of which was ad- 
justed so as to rake the sofa fore and aft, so to 
speak — was automatically adjusted so as to 
take an instantaneuus negative at precisely half- 
past eleven in the evening, that being the hour 
when the jealous Scudberry supposed the festivi- 
ties would be in progress, if at all. At ali events, 
the couple were startled at about that period by 
a peculiar click from Scudberry’s machine, and 
which they understood better the next day when 
that indignant gentleman broke his engagement, 
and exhibited a picture which he sarcastica!ly 
labeled, “No. 461, Greco-Roman Hugging 
Match.” 

Miss Pliffey immediately brought suit for 
breach of promise, Boggs testifying that he was 
only rehearsing a contemplated tableau with the 
plaintiff. Meanwhile Scudberry had filed the 
photograph as evicence, and the whole town is 
waiting anxiously for the verdict. As soon as it 
is rendered the whole story will be carefully 
dramatized for the Baldwin as one of the most 
thrilling episodes of life in the Far West. 


“ He was very lazy,” said old lady Jones. “TI 
must say my first husband was a very lazy 
man.” 

“ How lazy was he?” I asked. 

“Well, he was so lazy, Mr. Jones was so lazy 
that he would n’t shovel a path to the front 


“How did he get the path broken out?” I 
asked. 

“ Oh, he used to lay on the lounge and pinch 
the baby’s ear with the nippers until the neigh- 
bors came rushing in to see what was the matter, 


and thus tread down the snow.” 
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AMIABLE Hostess. —“ What! must you go already? Really, Professor, it’s too bad of this 


sweet young wife of yours to carry you off so early! She always does!” 
PROFESSOR.—* No, no, not alway, Mrs. Bright. At most houses I positively have to drag her away.” 
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+ 
DRESSMAKER.—“Do you wear chamois-leather underclothing? 
CusToMER.—“ No; certainly not!” 


DRESSMAKER.—* Qh! then pray take a seat, and I will send the common fitter.” 


| 


